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JOHN RAYMOND 

Introduction 

Sometime in 1919, Lord Riddell recorded in his diary: 

Winston said that he is often gloomy and abstracted when 
thinking things out. I said, "It does not do to look so. This is the 
smiling age. In former days, statesmen were depicted as solemn, 
stately individuals with the cares of the world on their shoulders. 
Today, the smile is in fashion. The Lloyd George smile; the 
Winston smile, and so on. Even great soldiers and sailors are 
depicted as smiling." 

..The Baldwin Age 1923 to 193 7 -was the Smiling 
Age par excellence. "Master Stanley" himself smiled - 
shrewdly, quizzically, as he turned the leaves of Dodd s 
Parliamentary Companion on the Front Bench, dismis- 
sively, as when he told his friend Tom Jones in 1934 that 
"Mosley won t come to any good, and we need not bother 
about him"; sadly and whimsically, in 1936 ("When I 
was a little boy in Worcestershire reading history books, 
I never thought I should have to interfere between a King 
and his Mistress"); exasperatedly, in Year One of the 
Third Reich - "Walking alone among these hills I have 
come to the conclusion the world is stark mad. I have no 
idea what is the matter with it but it s all wrong and at 
times I am sick to death of being an asylum attendant." 

Sir John Simon, Sir Samuel Hoare (except over Sanc 
tions), Neville Chamberlain, Gordon Selfridge, Montague 
Norman, Sir Thomas Inskip, Sir Kingsley Wood - they 
all smiled after their mechanical fashion. Lord Oxford and 
Asquith, in Tusculan retirement at the Wharf, Sutton 
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Courtenay, smiled over his game of chess with Winston 
Churchill. ("Get out your Baldwins, get out your Bald 
wins !", cried the ex-First Lord impatiently, when his host 
moved up his pawns too judiciously.) Geoffrey Dawson 
smiled at young Mr Peter Fleming s Fourth Leaders in 
the corridors of Printing House Square or, more often, 
outside the Cabinet Room at Number Ten. ("On the 
German question he had slight knowledge, though his 
convictions were solid. They amounted in 1929 to what 
they had been in 1923.") At Londonderry House they 
were smiling - though the smile was a somewhat set one, 
At Cliveden they were smiling strenuously. ("Here the 
house is pretty full. Thirty to lunch today but this included 
three boys from Eton. The Edens are the highest lights 
and Nevile Henderson the newest. Sir Alex Cadogan and 
his brother, the Speaker and his Lady, Curzon s two 
daughters, Geoffrey Dawson, Lothian, Brand and Curtis, 
Nicholls of the F.O Politics all day and all night.") 

The Church was smiling a trifle thinly perhaps. Dean 
Inge &gt; the Joad of the Baldwin Age, was not a man for 
cheerfulness even when being buttered by Bernard 
Shaw in the preface to The Apple Cart (1930). Inge is a 
characteristic figure of the Baldwin Age. As The Times 
declared when he retired from the Deanery in 1933, "in 
divine and secular wisdom alike he has been one of the 
principal public oracles for the last twenty years or more". 
The Bright Young Things, the Revised Prayer Book, Sex 
Ignorance Among the Clergy - right through the twenties 
and thirties the Dean s capacity for copious and con 
tinuous utterance on every subject was inexhaustible. As 
someone remarked unkindly, the pillar of the Church 
became two columns in the Evening Standard. 

Hensley Henson "for vigour and purity of contro 
versial English, he has no superior today", Mr T. S. Eliot 
was to tell his astonished disciples, "and his writings 
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should continue to be studied by those who aspire to 
write welF Hensley Henson was, as always, smiling 
grimly. "I spent the morning writing to The Times. My 
letter will not please his Grace, but will define my position 
sufficiently." Or, as some waggish don put it, 

H.H. Hensley Hensley 
Hereford and Dunelm 
Took great care of the Church 
Though he was not at the helm. 

H.H. Hensley Hensley 
Said to the Church, said he, 
Ton must never be seen 
On the way to Malines 
Without consulting me. 

Armitage Armltage, Robinson, Gore* 
Halifax, Frere and Kidd 
Were sometimes seen 
On the way to Malines 
Though they tried to be hid. . . . 

Randall Davidson, a kindly smiler, retired as Primate 
in 1928 ("If I was describing myself I should say I was a 
funny old fellow of quite mediocre, second-rate gifts and 
a certain amount of common sense but that I had tried to 
do my best; I have tried"). His successor except when 
he was singing the Mallard Song at All Souls "that 
disastrous dinner-table" of the period, as Lord Boothby 
has described it - smiled seldom. ("New ideas and habits, 
the motor car, the wireless, the film and so much else were 
coming like a mist between people and their vision of 
a personal God .") Cardinal Bourne smiled genially. 
Though "no orator, his straightforward utterances were 
everywhere received with respect." Father Knox, dis 
pensing port and bananas to his Oxford undergraduates, 
smiled wanly, Dr Buchman beamed at his disciples. 
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Meanwhile Dog Worship, that peculiar form of English 
natural religion, was undergoing perfervid transforma 
tions. Kipling s Thy Servant A Dog (1930) - "a genuine 
attempt to present a dog s point of view, in a simplified 
vocabulary which seemed adequate to a dog s intelligence" 
-sold 100,000 copies in six months. And the journalists 
went further. Soon Mr Beverley Nichols s village shop 
was selling postcards of Mr Nichols s dog, inscribed, "I 
just want him to be his own woolly self". (In 1 930, as Mr 
Malcolm Muggeridge has recorded, Mr Nichols was still 
praising the delights of rural retirement; in 1934, he was 
making a dead-set at the armament manufacturers; but 
by 1936, "God was his preoccupation".) Mr Godfrey 
Winn wrote of his Mr Sponge that "he had rickets, you 
know, as a puppy and though he is much better these days, 
he still wobbles sideways a bit"; and Mr James Douglas, 
on the occasion of his familiar Bunch s death, declared : 
"I wish I could keen or howl like a woman or a girl or a 
child or a dog, but a man can t howl or keen." (And that, 
commented Mr Muggeridge sourly, is where James 
Douglas was wrong. A man can. A man does!) Hilaire 
Belloc, pondering these and similar symptoms from his 
grim fortress at Kingsland, in the spring of 1931, com 
mented sombrely that 

... to men of Catholic culture this mixing up of men and animals 

in one category is not only false, but abominable The 

destruction of a human home for the sake of a cat would seem 
intolerable. As for animals having rights, the Catholic system of 
morals specifically denies that. We have duties to God in regard 
to animals, but they have no duties to us. There is no contract 
between us; and they are made for our service. 

In the wings two great survivors - the one of states 
manship, the other of literature - were still smiling gamely 
in 1929. Sitting placidly beside his huge gramophone in 
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his brother s house at Woking, eighty-year-old Lord 
Balfour pondered the One Reality and the parallax of 
infinite truth, soothed by his beloved Handel. (He may 
also have pondered with satisfaction on how he had helped 
to keep Curzon out of the premiership in 1923. "And 
will dear George be chosen?" "No, dear George will not/ ) 
The reading of an article on "Toryism" in The Times 
Literary Supplement made him impatient. It was "pre 
tentious stuff" but "it rather amuses me all the same. 
Go on." At the end, writes his niece, Blanche Dugdale, 
"I asked him what he thought the principles of Toryism 



were." 



A.J.B.: Do you think that a profitable speculation? 

Myself: I don t care. I want to hear what you have to say 

about it. 
A.J.B.: I suppose the principles of common sense, to do what 

seems to be the right thing in a given case. . . . 
Myself: Suppose that instead of being born Uncle Robert s 

nephew you had been Gladstone s son. 
A.J.B.: Then Gladstone would have cut his throat at an early 

stage. . . . Ah, not for nothing was I the author of 

Philosophic Doubt. 

And in his drawing-room in Ebury Street, Mr George 
Moore, well into his seventies, was tantalizing Mr 
Geraint Goodwin with his conversation. Degas, Hall 
Caine, Thomas Hardy, Ulysses, Rabindranath Tagore- 
Mr Moore dealt with them all in his subtle and dismissive 
fashion, only pausing to discuss the Webbs. 

I have never read any of it [he told Goodwin] but I have 
wondered over it, it interests me very much. ... In moments of 
meditation I can see them at work a study? Oh, no ! To com 
plete their gigantic work no hour of the day or night can be 
spared. I see them in an enormous bed, and being Victorians, 
there is the tester, perhaps brocade, and on either side tables, 
solid mahogany, none of the pretty veneer of the eighteenth 
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century. That had all been abolished as unnecessary - and there 
fore worn They retire to bed - and suddenly the Baron 

jumps up, "An idea, Beatrice!" No more is heard. He turns on 
the light, and an hour is passed in writing, bequeathing to the 
world an important point in Poor Law administration. He retires 
to bed again, and now it is Beatrice s turn. "An idea, Sidney!" 

and this time it is, perhaps, the Factory Acts So the night 

passes, until wearied by inspiration after inspiration the twain 
sleep - a broken, scanty feverish sleep, haunted by the work the 
morrow will bring. 

With so many crowned heads in abeyance, the Monarch 
himself smiled seldom, but his gruff maritime sense of duty 
endeared him to the nation. In an age of infant phenomena 
and explosive values - Bolshevism, the mutinies at Inver- 
gordon, the "King and Country" Resolution, Lady 
Chatterlefs Lover, the prose of Mr Aldous Huxley - he 
was a national sheet-anchor, a father-figure in a shifting 
and inexplicable world in which the fixed smiles of Sir 
John and Sir Samuel, however often they played musical 
chairs in the Cabinet, seemed ever less reassuring. At the 
Cenotaph, broadcasting from Windsor, stricken down 
with flu at the Palace, he remained the symbol of the 
British Family, of the "old men who never cheated, never 
doubted, communicated monthly" - symbol of a genera 
tion that looked back beyond the Baldwin Age, beyond 
the Lloyd George era of the adventurers with the sharp 
swords and the glittering prizes, the Churchills and 
Birkenheads, to the world of Victoria and the draped gun 
carriages at Windsor and the old certainties and the tears 
of imperial things, the age that Churchill himself had 
called that of the British Antonines. Germany still had 
Hindenburg, Britain had George V - and there could be 
no doubt which was the more pleasing image. In a score 
of ways the King showed himself wiser, more tender of his 
people, than his own distracted ministers. 
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His Majesty [wrote Lord Stamfordham in 1926] is sure you and 
the Government will differentiate between money sent in aid 
of the General Strike (to which we could unquestionably take 
exception) and that contributed on behalf of those suffering from 
the Coal Strike. It would be disastrous if the Government s 
action could in any way justify a cry from the Socialist Party 
that the former were attempting to stop financial aid from Russia 
or from any other country to save the miners women and child 
ren from starvation. 

He was a man [Sir Harold Nicolson has written] who preferred 
continuity to variation, the familiar to the surprising, the accus 
tomed to the unexpected. His love of orderliness expressed itself 
in the extreme neatness of his personal habits as in his insistence 
on punctuality and exactitude on the part of his Ministers and 
the members of his household. He believed that, with a little fore 
thought, time itself could be made to conform to a pattern; he 
loved the symmetry of anniversaries, statistics, repetitions, coinci 
dences and recurrencies 

He could preach moderation in the class war, urge his 
"affectionate cousin and brother* , Alfonso XIII, not to 
let Spain leave the League of Nations; he could (and did) 
object to the rudeness shown Lord Lloyd in Egypt, he 
could recommend Lord Irwin as a successor to Lord 
Reading in India. He could do little more than this. His 
popularity, as the 1935 Silver Jubilee showed, was im 
mense. But his powers were limited, his hands consti 
tutionally tied. 

If the old king was loved and respected by all except, 
perhaps, by the unknown dissident who unfurled a banner 
reading "Thirty Years of Hunger and War" in Fleet 
Street during the Jubilee procession - the nation as a 
whole adored the Prince of Wales. He was her Prince 
Harry, the golden boy who had survived his own doomed 
generation. The illustrations to his memoirs, A King s 
Story, make a good symbolic scrapbook of the Baldwin 
Age. Steeplechasing, clearing the undergrowth at Fort 
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Belvedere, buried beneath a Welsh Guards busby on 
St David s Day; inspecting Grenadier veterans with his 
great-uncle, the Duke of Connaught; cruising with Wallis 
Simpson in Corsica, mourning his father in St George s 
Chapel, talking to the unemployed in South Wales 
("political implications were read into my visit"). A lost, 
bewildered expression on his face, gaining with the years, 
a kind of wincing foreknowledge of what time would 
bring to birth. And here, at the end of the reel, are the 
Primate and the Prime Minister (as Mr Auden and Mr 
Isherwood had written in their experimental play, * remem 
ber the two". Only a little time now -time to open 
Parliament, to visit the Home Fleet at Portland, to attend 
the Fat Stock Show at Smithfield, to tour the Potteries - 
and to receive Herr Joachim von Ribbentrop, ex- 
champagne salesman, now the Fuhrer s Ambassador. 
("Well, Anthony, that passed off all right." "Yes, sir, if 
only German diplomacy were as correct as its manners, 
the rest would be easy.") 

Meanwhile that trmntr&frondeur, Mr Claud Cockburn, 
living meagrely on the twelve-shilling postal orders that 
occasionally reached him as editor of The Week^ was smiling 
up his sleeve in the Cafe Royale - "a fine, nearly free, 
place to do business in". Launched in the spring of 1933, 
this little bombshell of a news sheet soon became "one 
of the half-dozen British publications most often quoted 
in the Press of the entire world". Trade union leaders, 
ambassadors, Members of the U.S. Congress, Edward 
VIII, Charlie Chaplin and the Nizam of Hyderabad were 
among its subscribers. On Mr Cockburn s own admission, 

Blum read it and Goebbels read it, and a mysterious warlord in 
China read it Senator Borah quoted it frequently in the American 
Senate and Herr von Ribbentrop, Hitler s Ambassador in 
London, on two separate occasions demanded its suppression on 
the ground that it was the source of anti-Nazi evil. 
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Who else was smiling through the Baldwin Age? Mr 
Hugh Walpole, cherubic and avuncular, stayed the course 
throughout the period, soothed by mounting middlebrow 
sales, galled by his reviews in the New Statesman. Lord 
Lonsdale, at least until the middle thirties, "when his 
means were strained", smiled consistently Ascot after 
Ascot, driving to the Royal Enclosure in his "yellow and 
black waggonette with its exactly matched chestnuts, the 
grooms and postillions in yellow livery with every buckle 
and button shining". ("Almost alone, " wrote Lord Birken- 
head, "he preserves an atmosphere which to our grand 
children, alas, will be nothing but an historic dream/ ) 

The great matinee idols - the Marie Tempests, Lilian 
Braithwaites, Fay Comptons, Gladys Coopers, the Owen 
Nareses and Ronald Squires, smiled dazzlingly as they 
took curtain after curtain throughout the epoch. ("Mr 
Jack Andrews," wrote James Agate savagely, "has bounced 
his tennis racket once too often on Miss Marie Tempest s 
sofa", while "Miss Lilian Braithwaite rendered her lines 
in a voice that is commonly reserved for the Litany.") 
Except during the first night of Sirocco (1929) Mr Noel 
Coward and Mr Ivor Novello continued to bow their 
acknowledgments to their gallery adorers. It was the age 
of "high tea and a Dodie Smith play". 

Pre-eminently it was the Age of Hannen Swaffer, who 
smiled sardonically throughout the epoch. Swaffer s Who s 
Who for 1930 gives a mid-age picture of People in the 
News. There was Lord Beaverbrook, "The Little Man". 
"If he would act on his instincts, and not listen too much," 
wrote the un-prescient SwafFer, "he could carry behind 
him at this moment a much greater public than he knows. 
... I should welcome his re-entry into politics, if only for 
the fun." (Mr Baldwin, as we know, had a powerful 
answer to that pious hope!) There was Sybil Thorndike, 
"A Noble Woman Who Does Her Job" : the creatress of 
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St Joan must have found it an additional strain to be 
likened to George Eliot and Mrs Humphry Ward. There 
was Lady Astor ("The only Pilgrim Mother Who Came 
Back") and there was Charles Laughton ("The Beer- 
bohm Tree of Tomorrow. ... A few years ago he was a 

waiter at Claridge s He is not a pretty boy".) And, of 

course, there was the fabulous Tallulah "The Girl Who 
Gives Electric Shocks. . . . She will go down to South 
ampton at midnight to take a Bible or something to 
Beatrice Lillie." Swaffer added that Tallulah lived in a 
penthouse behind Farm Street Church, which Mrs 
Somerset Maugham had decorated at a cost of ^3,000. 
Finally, there was Winston Churchill and "I Shall Not 
Trust Him With My Next War". In fairness to Swaffer, 
that was most Englishmen s opinion at that time. 

By 1933, gastronomes were smiling broadly. Among 
other, more urgent matters, that year marked the incep 
tion of the Wine and Food Society, under the skilled 
presidency of M. Andre Simon and the audacious and 
masterful secretaryship of A. J. A. Symons. To browse 
through those finely printed issues of the pre-war Wine 
and Food is to revive one of the salient pleasures of the 
Baldwin Age. Sandwiched between bellettrist articles on 
Snails, Havanas, "Hai-Tai and Other Edible Seaweeds", 
Biltong, "The Onion in Human Life" and Mr Hilaire 
Belloc s "Advice to a Young Man in the Matter of Wine" 
"The unfortunate nations of the North (before they 
took to boasting, which has become by this time their 
chief vice) were eager to learn from the South ..." - the 
reader lingers enviously on the Memorable Meals which 
were such a feature of the period. These ranged from the 
official luncheons of the Society - the Cornish Luncheon 
at the Park Lane Hotel (Mevagissey Pasty, Penzance 
Broccoli, Truro Seakale) or the dinner at the Spanish Club 
(begun with sofa madrilena y "a democratic broth", and 
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ended by the cheese of La Mancha which "prepares the 
way for a venerable solera sherry which aficionados of the 
drier types of Jerez wine must not mislike for its dark 
complexion, since it will surprise the palate with a content 
as profound and a form as dry as those of the wisest 
aphorism") - to the informal but elaborate private ban 
quets given by celebrated epicureans of the period such 
as Mr Richard Wyndham of Tickeradge Mill, near 
Uckfield. ( u The Secretary of the Society and myself were 
the last to arrive, and the other guests, who had been made 
to await our arrival, were barely restrained by a kindly but 
firm host from tearing the bottle of Pol Roger 1921 apart 
between them.") The Society s proudest hour was its 
famous Eleventh Meeting, held in the Royal Pavilion at 
Brighton with a menu "modelled on those served to 
George IV by the great Careme", with the arrangement 
in two services, following the custom of Careme s day, and 
the wine "chosen in accord with historical precedent - 
especially in respect of the Constantia, one of the favour 
wines of the Regency, which was imported from the Cape 
for the occasion". In a period remarkable for its slowly 
maturing disasters, it is perhaps pardonable to linger for 
a moment over these absurd but harmless amenities, so 
beautifully satirized at the time by Mr Cyril Connolly in 
his Felicity Entertains. 

Who else was smiling in the Baldwin Age? Mr J. H. 
Thomas began by grinning broadly, cracking jokes with 
George V, but the smile faded with the findings of the 
Budget Leak Enquiry. Lord Birkenhead, who had begun 
by dismissing Mr Baldwin s first Government as a 
Ministry of "second-class brains", ended by accepting 
office as Secretary of State for India. In May 1928 the 
Chancellorship of Oxford fell vacant. In a letter to the 
Viceroy, Lord Irwin, the great and galloping F.E. 
declared: 
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I make no secret of the fact that in my humble judgment there is 
no one alive who, having regard (i) to the academic career, (2) to 
his achievement in public affairs, (3) to the sustained and constant 
contact which he has retained in relation to Oxford, has claims 
as high as myself. 

These hopes, despite the support of the Heads of five 
Houses plus the Archbishop of Canterbury, were dis 
appointed. 

The Caucus [wrote his Lordship grimly] has selected Salisbury. 
He is a great gentleman; he is the Leader of the House of Lords; 
he is a great friend of yourself and myself. But he certainly has an 
even more surprising claim. He gained the Fourth Class in 
Science, an academic achievement which, I believe, was not 
approached by any candidate for that school at that period for 
five years before or five years after he qualified for a degree. 

The recipient of his letter himself succeeded Salisbury as 
Chancellor of the University. 

Miss Mary Clare, raising her glass and giving the 
famous * Toast in Cavalcade, smiled on the stage of 
Drury Lane Theatre for the space of some four hundred 
performances in 1 93 1-32. Miss Marlene Dietrich smiled, 
Lord Peter Wimsey smiled quizzically, M. Hercule Poirot 
smiled as he stroked his luxuriant moustaches. Lord 
Kylsand smiled, until imprisoned for fraud, the ex-Rector 
of Stiffkey smiled ogreously until the circus lions got him. 
Mr Philip Guedella, sedulously polishing his epigrams, 
smiled maliciously towards the dead. Mr John Buchan, 
forsaking the Thursday Club, gravely saluted Montrose, 
Scott, Cromwell, the King s Grace and Augustus. Sir 
James Barrie, toiling away at The Boy David for his adored 
Miss Bergner, smiled as he pondered the delicious prob 
lems of casting. What about Gerald du Maurier as Saul? 
"A touch of the Irving tradition was needed here; an actor 
who could be haunted. And Gerald had always had this 
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talent in reserve. To others it might have seemed too 
late now, for the restlessness and recklessness were 
ominously in the ascendant, as all his best and worst 
friends knew." Time prevented this. On April i ith 1934 
Sir Gerald died, the end of a strangely individual chapter 
in Baldwinian theatre, of a player who, as Denis Mackail 
put it, "had taken almost as much pains to hide his gifts 
as to reveal them, who thought the stage a silly sort of 
place, who had given it his heart, who had won and thrown 
away its biggest prizes, and was proud but had never 
known conceit* \ Sir James must look elsewhere. 

And who were the unsmiling? The unemployed cer 
tainly, who by 1932 totalled 2,947,000 or 22 per cent of 
the insured working population. The Captive Left, all 
who believed, with MacDonald, that "we are not on trial; 
it is the system under which we live. It has broken down, 
not only in this little island ... it has broken down every 
where, as it was bound to break down. And the cure, the 
new path, the new idea, is Organization." The Official 
Left and the unofficial, the latter headed by that beloved 
firebrand, James Maxton. The avant-garde, the intellec 
tuals, all but the Cambridge physicists. (At the Cavendish 
they were already exclaiming, in quite another connection 
than John Reed s and with the tense excitement of men on 
the edge of penetrating a great mystery, that "We have 
seen the future -and it works!") Though the Com 
munists had a gleam in their eye, the Distributists and the 
I.L.P., the followers of Major Douglas and the opponents 
of Mahatma Gandhi - "that naked fakir", as his chief 
opponent had dubbed him - all these and a hundred other 
groups and elements were depressed and downcast. The 
slum parsons who had tended their men in Flanders and 
promised a better world to them; the majors and R.N. 
commanders who had fallen beneath the Geddes axe; the 
Sebastian Flytes, beginning to feel the first chill breath of 
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the world after the long summer s afternoon of Brides- 
head ; all who hated the Old Men and the old catchwords - 
for these it was an evil time. 

And who were the particular unsmilers? J. B. Priestley 
for one. He had been blithe and picaresque in The Good 
Companions (1929) - surely the fictional hit of the Baldwin 
Age, though its eponym preferred Mary Webb. He had 
still managed to smile, albeit ruefully, in that much greater 
novel, Angel Pavement (1930), with its picture of a small 
City firm caught in the first whirpool of the Depression. 
But in English Journey (1934), that rambling but truthful 
account of what one man saw and heard and felt and 
thought during a journey through England during the 
autumn of the year 1933", Priestley was very far from 
laughter. At Bradford he attended a reunion dinner of his 
old battalion. His final comment, more than all the 
political speeches or the government statistics, more even 
than Edwin Muir s terrible description of the Glasgow 
slums, written about the same time, carries the whole 
dark ugly underside of Baldwin s England in this, its 
almost final phase. 

Several of us had arranged with the secretary to see that original 
members of the battalion to whom the price of the dinner was 
prohibitive were provided with" free tickets. But this, he told me, 
had not worked very well. . . . They were so poor, these fellows, 
that they said they could not attend the dinner, even if provided 
with free clothes because they felt that their clothes were not 
good enough. They ought to have known that they would have 
been welcome in the sorriest rags; but their pride would not allow 

them to come They were with us, swinging along while the 

women and old men cheered, in that early battalion of Kit 
chener s New Army, were with us when kings, statesmen, 
general officers, all reviewed us, when the crowds threw flowers, 
blessed us, cried over us; and then they stood in the mud and 
water, scrambled through the broken strands of barbed wire, saw 
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the sky darken and the earth open with red-hot steel, and came 
back as official heroes and also as young-old workmen wanting 
to pick up their jobs and their ordinary life again 5 and now, in 
1933, they could not even join us in a tavern because they had 
not even decent coats to their backs. We could drink to the 
tragedy of the dead; but we could only stare at one another, in 
pitiful embarrassment, over this tragi-comedy of the living, who 
had fought for a world that did not want them, who had come 
back to exchange their uniforms for rags. And who shall restore 
to them the years that the locust hath eaten? 

So the shadows lengthened. In the summer of 1936 
the Spanish war broke out. Eric Blair, ex-Burma police 
man, now turned George Orwell, author and militant, left 
the manuscript of The Road to Wigan Pier behind him and 
set off for Barcelona, narrowly escaping with his life when 
a sniper s bullet got him in the throat on the Aragon front. 
In the Cotswolds the younger Mitfords, emerging from 
the Hons cupboard, bandied slogans Honnish and 
Counter-Honnish, now couched in a grimmer idiom : 

Round the piano after dinner, where we often gathered to sing 
to my mother s playing, such old favourites as "Grace Darling" 
. . . had been replaced. The drawing-room now rang to the 

strains of the "Horst Wessel Leid" Boud (Unity) and I 

(Jessica) had learned rival words to many of the same tunes, and 
while her huge voice blared forth the latest hymn of praise for 
the Fuhrer: 

"Undjeder S.J. Mann ruft mutig Heil Hitler! Wir sturzen 

Judlschen Tron", 
I countered, trying rather ineffectually to drown her out: 

"And every propeller is roaring Red Front! Defending the 
U.S.S.R." 

Or, as Mr Cyril Connolly s Christian de Clavering 
remarked: "See you at the Mass Observatory. 

Something is going to go, taby, 

And it won t be your stamp collection. . . ." 
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In London the two factions held rival meetings, con 
vened by rival publishers - persuasive Mr Gollancz, sur 
rounded by his Left Book Club authors, astringent Mr 
Jerrold, flanked by Dean Inge and Hilaire Belloc. Back 
from Iceland, Auden and Louis Macneice composed their 
"Last Will and Testament : 

We leave to Stanley Baldwin, our beloved P.M., 
The false front of Lincoln Cathedral, and a school 
Of Empire poets. As for his Cabinet, to them 
We leave their National character and strength of will. 
To Winston Churchill Ballinrobe s dry harbour 
And Randolph, un bel pezzo, in a codicil. . . . 

In May 1937 came the Coronation. Recording his 
feelings, Mr Baldwin wrote that, "All hearts seem open 
for the moment: most will close again. . . ." And, to the 
Empire Youth at the Albert Hall, he declared: "I have 
had my hour. I pass soon into the shade." 

Baldwin himself had ten more years to live. But the age 
he symbolized was dead already. 
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Baldwin and the Right 

There are certain political figures whose names symbolize 
a period of history. They are not necessarily the greatest. 
The historian does not talk of the age of Chatham or of 
Disraeli, nor is he likely in the future to refer to the age 
of Churchill. A certain stability and continuity in power 
are necessary qualifications for this particular form of 
posthumous fame; even more important is a personality 
which seems particularly in tune with the characteristics 
of the time. There was, for example, an age of Walpole. 
Is it unreasonable to guess that the years between the 
wars or more accurately the period from 1922 to 1937 
will become to posterity the age of Baldwin? 

For nearly half that time Stanley Baldwin was Prime 
Minister^ For another four years he held the reality of 
power as ostensible second-in-command to the fast de 
clining Ramsay MacDonald. Before his premiership he 
had been Chancellor of the Exchequer. He was by far the 
most constant figure in the varying political combinations 
of the time. He was always there, 

Moreover his character, anyway at first glance, fitted 
with singular appropriateness that curious interlude in our 
recent history. He was peace-loving at a time when Britain 
hated the memory and dreaded the prospect of war. He 
was insular in an era of political isolationism, conciliatory 
in an age of compromise. He was easy-going during years 
when high endeavour was not the outstanding quality of 
his fellow-countrymen. If he misconstrued the European 
situation, so did almost everyone else. If he evaded 
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realities, the nation was only too glad to follow. To the 
public he seemed to embody the quintessence of England 
and his speeches to sound the authentic note of that 
English character which they so greatly admired and so 
seldom resembled. Pipe-smoking, phlegmatic, honest, 
kind, commonsensical, fond of pigs, the classics and the 
country, he represented to Englishmen an idealized and 
enlarged version of themselves. While the political climate 
remained calm they venerated, almost worshipped him. 
His tragedy was that the weather changed and in the end 
his worshippers, like some primitive people, sought to 
beat the tribal god whom they once adored. 

In reality he was by no means what he seemed to be. 
For one thing he was only half-English, and, although it is 
rash to make too much of racial inheritance, the Celtic 
streak which Baldwin inherited from his mother, Louisa 
Macdonald, cannot be ignored. She was Welsh on her 
mother s side and Highland Scot on her father s. Her 
family were highly talented and her sisters made notable 
marriages. One became the wife of Burne-Jones, another 
of Edward Poynter. A third married J. L. Kipling, and 
their son, Rudyard, the queer uneasy genius who acted 
as part herald, part Cassandra to the age of Britain s 
imperial grandeur, was thus Baldwin s first cousin. It may 
not be unduly fanciful to discern in Baldwin s sensitivity, 
impulsiveness, intuition, and occasional bouts of melan 
choly and inertia, something of this Celtic inheritance. 
Certainly he was far from being the unimaginative, stolid, 
Anglo-Saxon figure depicted by the popular press. 

On the other hand there can be little doubt that the 
influence which predominated in Baldwin s life was not 
that of his semi-invalid mother but of his father, Alfred. 
The older Baldwin was a man of powerful character and 
much ability. He was born in 1841 at Stourport in 
Worcestershire, ninth and posthumous son of his iron- 
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master father. The iron foundry at Wilden nearby came 
into his sole control when he was just under thirty ~ 
thanks to the recklessness of his older brothers and his 
own determination to save the family business from 
disaster. By then he was married, and his only child, 
Stanley, had been born in 1867. Alfred Baldwin was an 
efficient business man and the foundry prospered. In 1 902 
he formed Baldwins Ltd -an amalgamation of several 
iron and steel firms. He was chairman of this, also of the 
Great Western Railway and of the Aldridge Colliery 
Company. He left a substantial fortune on his death in 
1908. When his son and sole heir came to value it twelve 
years later it amounted to little less than ^600,000. In 
1892 he entered Parliament as Conservative member for 
the Bewdley Division of Worcestershire and retained the 
seat till his death. 

Like his wife, Louisa, he came of Methodist stock, and 
like her too he was deeply religious. At a later stage they 
transferred their devotion to the Church of England, 
inclining, as people who swing from Protestant non 
conformity often do, towards the High Church side. His 
profound piety did not prevent Alfred Baldwin from being 
a most shrewd and capable man of affairs. After all, why 
should it? As his brother-in-law, Frederick Macdonald, 
a Methodist minister, wrote of him, "He was our man of 
the world and a more unworldly man of the world could 
hardly be". 

Stanley Baldwin was brought up in an atmosphere of 
piety, frugality and wealth. From earliest days he was 
taught that his money was a trust to be used for others 
besides himself. From earliest days too he learned to 
believe that employers and their men were partners, not 
enemies. The semi-feudal structure of industry at Wilden, 
the tradition of paternalism which still prevailed there, 
encouraged this attitude. It was destined to colour his 
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whole outlook upon the social and economic problems of 
his time. No one was less of a hard-faced business man 
than Alfred, and Stanley in this respect as in so many 
others followed his father. 

He was an only child, but a tribe of cousins and other 
near relations prevented him from feeling the loneliness 
which sometimes afflict those who have no brothers or 
sisters. One cousin in particular, Harold Baldwin, whose 
father died unexpectedly, was offered a home by Alfred. 
He was the same age as Stanley and they were brought up 
as brothers. Baldwin s childhood was a happy one, and 
when he left Hawtrey s, his preparatory school, for 
Harrow, then under the rule of the famous Montague 
Butler, he seemed set for a happy boyhood too. All went 
well until he was nearly sixteen. Then a disaster occurred 
which was not the less real for being on the face of it 
trivial and slightly comic. 

He was discovered in possession of a piece of "juvenile 
pornography" lent by a friend. Baldwin was in the 
Headmaster s House and Dr Butler reacted in a manner 
characteristic of the Victorian age. He regarded the 
offence as one of the utmost gravity. Yet when every 
allowance is made, an urgent telegram to the father and a 
flogging for the son seem somewhat excessive reactions. 
The son felt that he had been treated harshly. From that 
moment the early promise of his career at Harrow vanished. 
He took little interest in his work and ceased to try. He 
did not become a monitor, although his last four terms 
were spent in the Upper Sixth. It is significant that in 
later life he scarcely ever wore an Old Harrovian tie, pre 
ferring to its sedate colours the more garish hues of the 
I Zingari, to which he was elected many years afterwards, 
It was a singular misfortune that when he left Harrow 
for Trinity College, Cambridge, another illustrious figure 
simultaneously made the same move. Dr Butler became 
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Master of that great college precisely when Stanley Bald 
win entered it as a freshman. What he deemed unfair 
treatment on the part of Dr Butler had, however illogic- 
ally, caused Baldwin to idle over his studies at Harrow. 
He now behaved in the same way at Cambridge, and 
ended with a third-class degree, a result clearly well below 
his capacity. One of the features of Cambridge to which 
he had looked forward was rejoining his cousin, Harold, 
who had been to school at Shrewsbury, but here too a sad 
disappointment was in store. At Cambridge it became 
clear that Harold was a hopeless epileptic. Stanley was shy, 
diffident, and bad at coping with emergencies. For several 
years at home and in college his closest companion, to 
whom he was devoted, was liable to be attacked without 
warning by these hideous and terrifying convulsions. 
Baldwin s son and biographer considers that it may have 
been this experience which produced the curious nervous 
symptoms, twitching of the face and snapping of the 
fingers, that became such noticeable features of his 
father s behaviour in later life, 

On leaving Cambridge Baldwin went into the family 
business. Four years later, in 1892, he married Lucy, 
eldest daughter of Edward Ridsdale of Rottingdean. It 
was a happy marriage, but it began with a tragedy. Their 
first child, a boy, was stillborn a loss which affected 
Baldwin very deeply. His younger son only heard him once 
mention it. After Mrs Baldwin s death, what used to be de 
scribed as a "tiny garment" was found in a large envelope 
locked away in some forgotten drawer and with it a jocular 
note from the sender, Baldwin s uncle, Edward Burne- 
Jones. Lord Baldwin in his book, My Father^ The True 
Story^ describes how he showed it to his father. 

1 This is the only satisfactory portrait of Baldwin, -written by has 
second son, the third Earl Baldwin. I am indebted to it for much of the 
information on which this chapter is based. Tke "official" biography by 
G. M. Young is sketchy and inadequate. 
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"And fifty-two years later the dead baby s father, seeing that 
piece of stuff, said quietly and conclusively: Yes, that was a joke 
that went wrong. No more than that." 

The loss, however, was repaired, if such losses ever can 
be, for the Baldwins were to have six children, two sons 
and four daughters, the last of the family being born in 
1904. 

Mrs Baldwin was not of the intellectual calibre of her 
husband. She was gay, unconventional, and full of fun, 
somewhat naive and unsophisticated, very much a product 
of the provinces rather than the capital. She had plenty of 
confidence, and was not devoid of ambition. Her son 
thinks that but for her his father would have lacked the 
drive and impetus to go as far as he did. She was apt at 
times to be impulsive and to say things which occasionally 
caused ill-natured laughter in the smart world. If the 
stories are to be believed, there was an echo of Mrs 
Disraeli in some of her utterances. But none of this 
mattered, in comparison with the love and loyalty which 
she gave to her husband during over fifty years of an 
ideally successful and happy married life. 

Baldwin s character can be regarded as largely formed 
during the fifteen years which followed his marriage. We 
must envisage him as an efficient man of business who was 
at the same time a humane and liberal employer, much 
beloved by all who worked at Wilden. He did not enjoy 
some aspects of business life. One of his duties was to 
attend the Birmingham Metal Exchange, and he found 
the majority of merchants and manufacturers whom he 
met there anything but agreeable. Perhaps the purely 
money-making side of business was never wholly con 
genial to him, although he was competent enough at it. 
He preferred the more human aspects. 

If he was a business man he was also a countryman. The 
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combination was more common then than today. Baldwin 
had a deep love for the countryside and in particular for 
his native Worcestershire. He lived entirely in the country 
until his parliamentary career obliged him to take a house 
in London. Even so he longed to escape from city sur 
roundings and spent as much time as he could at Astley 
Hall, the house which he first rented and then bought, 
along with its hundred acres, in 1912. Baldwin, as his son 
makes clear, was not in any way an expert on the things of 
the soil. He took no practical interest in his tiny estate. 
Although he was fond of pigs, he knew very little about 
them. But he genuinely loved the sounds and sights of the 
country, and it is both ungenerous and untrue to suggest, 
as some have hinted, that his affection for the land was 
part of a stage performance designed to project the image 
of the complete Englishman upon a gullible public. 
. During these years he led a quiet, placid, unassuming 
existence. He enjoyed cricket in the summer and mixed 
hockey matches in the winter. He was a great walker. He 
took a prominent part in local affairs, county and parish 
council and the bench of magistrates. The Baldwins lived 
modestly. At first they had a slender income, but their 
mode of life did not greatly change after Stanley had in 
herited his father s fortune. He disliked ostentation and 
high living. It was perhaps part of the puritan inheritance 
from his ancestors that he preferred to spend his money 
on charity rather than on the adornment of his house or 
the provisioning of his table. With his father, who held 
the same views, he was on the happiest of terms, and, as 
time went on, he was able to remove more and more of the 
burden of the business from Alfred Baldwin s shoulders. 
Naturally the elder Baldwin was anxious that his son 
should enter Parliament. Stanley was adopted as Con 
servative candidate for Kidderminster in 1 904, but when 
the election came two years later, he was borne down by 
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the Liberal torrent - to his father s bitter disappointment. 
In 1908, however, his chance came - although in circum 
stances the very last that he would have chosen. Alfred 
Baldwin died of a sudden heart attack, and Stanley was 
offered the nomination for his father s safe Conservative 
seat in the Bewdley or West Division of Worcestershire. 
He was returned unopposed. 

Baldwin had now reached the age of forty. His charac 
ter had been formed, and did not alter to any considerable 
extent from then till his death. No one can say how far his 
ambitions extended when he first entered the House. 
Perhaps every new member, even the most modest, has 
somewhere in his heart of hearts the hope, however faint, 
that he may in the course of time enjoy the loneliness of 
the summit. But to the outside observer Baldwin can 
scarcely have seemed to be of this calibre. His role in 
Parliament must, rather, have appeared to be that of the 
best kind of traditional upper middle class Tory represent 
ing a safe constituency upright, honest, conscientious, 
doing his best in the position to which he had been called, 
a natural back-bencher, at most one of those stalwart, 
plodding figures who obtain an under-secretaryship or 
perhaps, if they are very fortunate, a ministerial office not 
in the Cabinet. 

Nor did Baldwin s early years in Parliament belie this 
impression. Between 1908 and the outbreak of war he 
only made five speeches, and none of them left any mark 
on the House. He was of course too old to take any active 
part in the war. He could only continue to do his duty as 
an M.P. He worked hard and served on numerous com 
mittees, but by 1 9 1 6 he had become so discouraged that 
he seriously contemplated giving up Parliament and re 
turning to the local life where he knew he could make a 
success. His wife implored him to carry on for a little 
longer, and in 1 9 1 7 he received some recognition at last. 
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Bonar Law, who had known his father and was now 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, appointed him first as his 
Parliamentary Private Secretary, and then in June as joint 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury. The post was the 
more important because his colleague. Sir Hardman 
Lever, was not a member of the House. Baldwin displayed 
the efficiency and competence of a good business man. He 
was as yet no great debater but he was adequate, and his 
tenure of the position enhanced his reputation as a reliable 
person who could be trusted not to make mistakes. 

The war left an indelible mark upon Baldwin. The 
waste, the wickedness, the misery, and tragedy of it all 
effected in him something like a spiritual conversion. He 
felt that it was the duty of men of his age to supply the loss 
of that "missing generation", which would in ordinary 
circumstances have guided Britain s future, and to prepare 
the way for those who were still schoolboys when the war 
ended. Lord Baldwin quotes his father s speech at the 
Leeds Luncheon Club on March I5th 1925. 

"It has become our lot", he said on one occasion several years 
after the armistice, "not to seek the ease which we might 
legitimately seek, but to carry on to the end and help the next 
generation that is coining along the generation that was too 
young to fight help that to take its place as and when the time 
comes. It is, and it will be, a tremendous burden on the older 
men, but it is their proud contribution the giving of the best 
they can to help a broken and a shattered world." 

To Baldwin and to many of his contemporaries war 
became the supreme disaster, something to be avoided at 
almost any cost. 

"I have often thought", he said to the House of Commons in 
July 1923, "with reference to the late war, that one of the most 
terrible effects of it - possibly a double effect - is that is has shown 
the whole world how thin is the crust of civilization on which 
this generation is walking." 
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In the summer of 1919, after brooding for some time 
on war, its aftermath, and the moral implications Baldwin 
did something which must ever mark him out from the 
ordinary run of men. He gave one-fifth of his whole 
fortune to the Exchequer. He wrote a letter to The Times 
signed simply F.S.T., which in fact, though no one 
guessed it, stood for Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 
In this letter he pointed out that the crisis of 1914 had 
been met by the free-will offerings of the whole nation. In 
1919 an economic crisis, less obvious but no less grave 
than the military one, threatened the country, but it was 
not being met in the same spirit. Reaction from strain and 
austerity had led to a wave of extravagance and mater 
ialism a spirit that savoured of the Restoration. The 
wealthy classes now had an opportunity which might 
never recur. 

"They know the danger of the present debt 5 they know the 
weight of it in the years to come. They know the practical 
difficulties of a universal statutory capital levy. Let them impose 
upon themselves, each as he is able, a voluntary levy. ... I have 
made as accurate an estimate as I am able of the value of my own 
estate, and have arrived at a total of about ,580,000. I have 
decided to realize 20 per cent of that amount or, say, 120,000, 
which will purchase i 50,000 of the new War Loan, and present 
it to the Government for cancellation. 

"I give this portion of my estate as a thank-offering in the 
firm conviction that never again shall we have such a chance of 
giving our country that form of help which is so vital at the 
present time." 

This generous action had few imitators. Baldwin hoped 
that something of the order of 1,000 million might be 
raised. In fact the total came to about half a million. Yet 
the significance of the letter as a milestone in Baldwin s 
own development is profound. He believed that he had a 
mission to repay the debt of sacrifice owed to the genera- 
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tion which perished in the war. A deeply religious man, 
he became more convinced than ever where his duty lay; 
and it was duty, far more than ambition, which carried 
him, by a series of strange accidents, almost despite him 
self, to the highest position. 

Nothing very startling happened at first. The coupon 
election of 1918, which Baldwin censured in retrospect, 
temporarily consolidated Lloyd George s strength. On a 
longer view it weakened him, for the Conservatives now 
formed an overwhelming proportion of the coalition sup 
porters. Baldwin remained Financial Secretary to a new 
Chancellor, Austen Chamberlain. In March 1921 the 
retirement of Bonar Law on grounds of health caused a 
slight Reshuffle of the Government. As a result of it 
Baldwin entered the Cabinet for the first time, as President 
of the Board of Trade. He was fifty-four. 

The war had been a profound shock to Baldwin, and so 
too, m a different sense, was to be his experience of the 
Cabinet. Indeed it coloured his whole political outlook 
thereafter. He was much disturbed at what he saw. The 
real control of affairs, now that Bonar Law had gone, lay 
with a formidable inner group of ministers comprising the 
Prime Minister, Winston Churchill and Lord Birkenhead. 
Austen Chamberlain, Bonar Law s successor as leader of 
the party, also belonged, but he soon fell under Lloyd 
George s spell and ceased to be an independent force. 
Curzon too could not be wholly ignored, but he had long 
been a figure of fun to the inner ring, and he carried little 
weight in their counsels. Baldwin had nothing in common 
with any of them, and he disliked the flippancy, cynicism 
and levity with which, as it seemed to him, they ap 
proached the great problems of state. Here he was less 
than fair to men whose public spirit was in no way 
inferior to his own, but it is easy enough to see the reason. 
The inner group had been at the heart of affairs far longer 
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than he. Statesmen thus toughened by experience are apt 
to take the higher purposes of political life for granted, 
and sometimes to relieve the constant strain of their 
existence by observations about men and things, which 
sound more cynical than they are intended to be. To 
Baldwin, who felt himself dedicated to creating a new and 
better Britain, the hard glittering sophisticated talk of 
Lloyd George and his closest friends was disconcerting. 
It seemed at times both heartless and insincere. Moreover, 
Baldwin lacked the gift of repartee. He sat tongue-tied 
and silent in the cabinet room, unable to express the 
reasons for his resentment, bottling up his suspicions till 
the time came. 

The time came in the autumn of 1922. The story 
of the Conservative revolt against the Coalition leaders 
has often been told. Two aspects of the episode are of 
cardinal importance in understanding Baldwin s later 
career. First, it was not, as Lloyd George claimed, essen 
tially or even mainly a die-hard rebellion. The die-hards 
had been rebelling for years but had got nowhere. The 
revolt drew its strength from an alliance between the dis 
contented die-hards and a section of the Conservative 
party which stood to the left rather than the right, the 
clever, able, up-and-coming young men, some of them 
already under-secretaries and junior ministers Hoare, 
Amery, Lloyd-Graeme, Wood, Ormsby-Gore who be 
lieved that the continuation of the coalition would break 
their party beyond recovery. Indeed the charge which 
they levelled at the Coalition Conservatives was precisely 
the reverse of the die-hard complaint: it was that the 
Coalition had been pursuing an arid, negative, anti- 
socialist policy, devoid of positive content or constructive 
proposals. Baldwin, never a die-hard, put himself at the 
head of this group. But he expressed the deepest feelings 
of both left and right wing Tories at the Carlton Club 
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meeting when, after describing Lloyd George as "a 
dynamic force", he went on : "It is owing to that dynamic 
force . . . that the Liberal Party . . . has been smashed to 
pieces ; and it is my firm conviction that in time the same 
thing will happen to our party." 

The second significant feature of the revolt was that it 
came to a head over an issue of foreign policy an issue 
which had implications far beyond its own particular cir 
cumstances. This was the Chanak incident. There can be 
little doubt that Lloyd George, Churchill and Birkenhead 
were right, on the merits of the case, and their critics were 
wrong. The ultimatum which they launched against 
Mustapha Kemal prevented a Turkish invasion of Europe. 
It saved the world from war. It was certainly not the 
action of warmongers. But Baldwin persuaded himself that 
Lloyd George wanted a war for electoral purposes. Mrs 
Baldwin kept an account of these hectic days and records, 
as Lord Baldwin says, somewhat feverishly: 

"Then he [Baldwin] proceeded to tell me how he had found out 
that X [Mr Windham Baldwin s discreet substitution for the 
correct initial] and L.G. had been all for war and had schemed to 
make this country go to war with Turkey so that they should 
have a Christian (save the mark) war v. the Mahomedan and 
turn the Turk out of Europe. On the strength of that they would 
call a General Election at once and go to the country which, they 
calculated, would return them to office for another period of 
years." 

In politics myth is often as important as reality. There 
is no evidence, nor is it intrinsically probable, that Lloyd 
George had any such plan in mind, but the belief that he 
had was a potent force upon events. Certainly it inspired 
Baldwin to take the bold, almost reckless step of breaking 
with the great majority of his cabinet colleagues and 
leading the rebels at the famous Carlton Club meeting. 
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He did not expect to win and perhaps for that reason gave 
his cabinet colleagues no warning of what he meant to do. 
But the support behind him was stronger than he realized, 
and Bonar Law s eleventh-hour decision to return to 
politics on the side of the rebels gave them the indispens 
able asset of an alternative Prime Minister. A large 
majority of the Conservative party repudiated Lloyd 
George, and the ensuing general election triumphantly 
vindicated them. The lesson was clear. A policy which 
could be construed rightly or wrongly as war-like, even 
in the sense that it successfully threatened war in order to 
preserve peace, could only be thrust upon the British 
people with the most careful preparation and overwhelm 
ing arguments. The keynote for foreign policy in the next 
sixteen years had been struck. 

Bonar Law was left to form a government of the second 
eleven, as Winston Churchill has described it; for all the 
most eminent Conservatives followed Austen Chamberlain 
into exile. The Prime Minister went so far as to look out 
side his own party altogether and offered the Exchequer 
to Reginald McKenna, who refused it. Baldwin was his 
next choice, and thus after less than two years of cabinet 
office found himself in one of the highest positions on the 
political ladder. Even so, it is unlikely that many people 
regarded him as a potential Prime Minister. It was gener 
ally assumed that sooner or later Bonar Law would bring 
the dissident Conservatives back into the fold. He himself 
regarded this as one of his chief purposes and hoped to 
hand on the succession to Austen Chamberlain. If Cham 
berlain declined, there were many Coalition Conservatives 
who stood high above Baldwin in the hierarchy, and, if 
they all remained in their cave, there was Curzon, who 
had - somewhat late in the day - resigned from Lloyd 
George s cabinet and whose claims to the succession 
would not be easily overridden. 
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The principal event in Baldwin s brief tenure of the 
Exchequer was his visit to Washington to settle the ques 
tion of the British war debt to America. This has been the 
subject of much controversy and some misapprehension 
to which the present author has unwittingly contributed. 
Baldwin did not, as has been claimed, settle the debt 
without reference to the Cabinet. 1 What he did was to 
decide that the American offer to fund the debt at a figure 
which averaged 3.42 per cent for sixty-two years was the 
best that could be got. Bonar Law, backed by the Cabinet, 
considered that the figure ought to be about i\ per cent, 
refused the offer and summoned Baldwin home for con 
sultation. Meanwhile the American offer leaked to the 
Press, which presented it as a compromise between British 
and American demands. The leak made it impossible for 
the American Debt Commissioners to modify their terms 
any further, even if they had wished. 

So far Baldwin had done nothing that could be criti 
cized except that he had perhaps allowed himself to fall 
rather too readily under the influence of the American 
negotiators. But on arriving in Southampton he told some 
journalists that he thought the proposed terms were the 
best that could be obtained and represented "an immense 
advance in American opinion". The Cabinet in theory 
still remained uncommitted and its authority unimpaired, 
but after a public statement of this sort ministers could 
only reject the offer at the cost of the resignation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. On the other hand it seemed 
as if the Prime Minister s resignation would be the price 
of acceptance, for Bonar Law profoundly disliked the 

1 See my life of Bonar Law, The Unknown Prime Minister, pp. 4912, 
where I follow G. M. Young s Baldwin, p. 45, in propagating this error. 
I am obliged to Sir James Grigg for pointing out to me the true nature of 
these transactions, which bring out Baldwin in a more favourable light 
than that given by my book. 
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proposed terms. 1 He gave way in the end. "Baldwin", 
writes Sir James Grigg (Prejudice and Judgement , p. 107), 
"forced the unwilling Bonar Law to accept his American 
debt settlement with great determination." One is left 
wondering whether Baldwin s interview to the journalists 
on the Olympic was quite the accidental indiscretion that 
it seemed. If not, he was taking a big risk. Whatever 
the truth, the outcome was clear enough for all who had 
eyes to see. Baldwin had carried the whole Cabinet with 
him over an issue on which they had been unanimously 
against him only a few days before, and he had forced 
the Prime Minister into complete capitulation. Someone 
who can do this is either very strong or very lucky ; or both. 
In May, Bonar Law s health collapsed. He resigned 
after holding the premiership for only seven months. The 
political situation was transformed, and in a manner quite 
unpredicted. No reconciliation with the Coalition Con 
servatives had as yet been achieved. The majority of the 
party would certainly not have accepted Austen Chamber 
lain or any of his friends as leader at that time. The King, 
unaided by Bonar Law who felt too ill to give advice, had 
to make up his mind between Baldwin and Curzon. He 
chose the former; rightly, most people would say today, 
although there will long be argument whether he did so 
for the right reasons. Thus leap-frogging over a whole 
series of ministers and ex-ministers whose claims less than 
a year before must have seemed far above his own, 
Baldwin became Prime Minister, 

1 Sir Evelyn Wrench, in his Geoffrey Daw son and Our Times, p. 215, 
reveals that Bonar Law actually went so far as to publish under the 
pseudonym of "A Colonial" an article in The Times of January 2yth 1923 
attacking the proposed debt settlement. There is no evidence of this in 
Bonar Law s papers but the evidence of Dawson s diary cannot be doubted, 
One has to go back to the days of the Crimean War to find a similar 
example of one member of the Cabinet attacking another thus pseudonym- 
ously in the Press, 
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"Give me your prayers", he said to the waiting jour 
nalists who congratulated him on his sudden and startling 
elevation. But it would be wrong to think that he was 
unprepared or that he felt the burden too much for him. 
Six months later he could write to his mother, "I am 
thankful to say that I don t feel a bit overdone though the 
strain is heavy". Baldwin possessed the valuable gift of 
being able to relax when the pressure of work became 
intolerable. His nervous energy was far from inexhaust 
ible, and he needed periods of rest to replenish it. It is to 
his credit, not otherwise, that he took, or allowed himself 
to be persuaded to take, those necessary holidays from 
work. Unfortunately a myth of indolence has been con 
structed out of this temperamental need. There is no real 
evidence that Baldwin was a lazy man, and his biographer, 
Mr G. M. Young, has rightly been castigated by Bald 
win s son for suggesting that he was. 

Baldwin is supposed to have said on one occasion that 
his object was to be a Prime Minister as unlike Lloyd 
George as possible. Certainly it is hard to overestimate 
the distaste and mistrust of Lloyd George, with which his 
brief period as a cabinet colleague had filled him. He once 
told John Buchan that he considered Lloyd George 
"demoniacal"; and Geoffrey Dawson records in his diary 
a conversation in which Baldwin said that he regarded his 
former chief "as a real corrupter of public life". That the 
two most formidable political figures of the day should 
have been on such bad terms was a tragedy for Britain 
between the wars, but it has become too fashionable now 
adays to put the blame on Baldwin. History has yet to 
reveal - perhaps it never will fully reveal - the measure of 
corruption which Lloyd George permitted to enter politics 
during his six years as Prime Minister. There was an 
obverse side to that brilliant sparkle: the sale of honours 
and the prostitution of the highest judicial office. The 
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world of Maundy Gregory was never far away. The pic 
ture of superb genius being replaced, and for ever after 
wards suppressed, by plodding mediocrity is far from true. 
Lloyd George s genius was fitful and erratic. Baldwin s 
abilities were anything but mediocre. But even if that 
picture had been true it would have omitted something 
important. Baldwin was determined to clean up British 
public life and by the time Lloyd George left Downing 
Street there was much cleaning up to be done. 

The fashionable word "establishment" suffers from 
over-use, but the concept has its value in considering the 
career of Baldwin. For Baldwin was very emphatically a 
man who belonged to the establishment if that expression 
has any meaning at all. Radicals are inclined thus to class 
all Conservatives. They are quite wrong. There is a buc 
caneering, adventurous, unconventional element on the 
Conservative side as well as on the Left, while the Liberals 
had and Labour have their pillars of respectability - the 
Greys, Attlees and Gaitskells of this world. The division is 
one of temperament rather than political creed or social 
status. Disraeli, Randolph Churchill, Sir Winston, F. E. 
Smith - none of them belonged. Gladstone on the other 
hand did, and so did Asquith. Lloyd George was an 
enemy of the establishment throughout his life. He could 
indeed - such was the charm of his personality - gather 
to his support, anyway for a time, people of impeccably 
orthodox opinions, Austen Chamberlain, Balfour, Bonar 
Law. But Baldwin never fell under the spell. It was in 
evitable that the two men should be at daggers drawn. 

Baldwin s fear of Lloyd George was evinced again 
and again in his political career. It was fortified by the 
similar views of the man who came to be his principal 
lieutenant and ultimate successor - Neville Chamberlain. 
The latter never forgave Lloyd George for what he 
considered to be unfair treatment when he held the post 
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of Minister of Labour during the war. Chamberlain had 
a totally different character from Baldwin. He was brisk, 
efficient, executive and unimaginative, where Baldwin was 
dreamy, mystical, impetuous and intuitive. He had far 
more in common with Bonar Law, whose cabinet he had 
joined early in 1923 and who greatly admired his abilities. 
But Baldwin and Chamberlain felt equal detestation 
for Lloyd George. As long as they dominated the Con 
servative party -and, together or separately, they did so 
until 1 940 -there was no chance of Lloyd George in 
fluencing events through the one means open to him, 
given the electoral decline of the Liberal party, member 
ship of a coalition government. 

Soon after he became Prime Minister, Baldwin was 
driven by this hostility into an action which very nearly 
brought his political career to a full stop. He abruptly 
dissolved a parliament barely a year old, in which the 
Conservatives had a majority of 88 over all other parties 
combined, in order to hold an election on the question of 
tariffs against free trade. It is true that he had become 
genuinely convinced that protection was the only answer 
to unemployment. It is also true that Bonar Law had 
promised not to introduce tariffs without a further appeal 
to the electorate. But it seemed folly to go to the polls on 
this highly contentious issue without first carrying out a 
carefully considered propaganda campaign all over the 
country. Even ardent tariff reformers were horrified at 
this haste and lack of preparation, while the aristocratic 
and die-hard element in the party, the Cecils, Stanleys and 
Cavendishes, who had always mistrusted protection, were 
furious. 

So odd was his decision that observers and historians 
have offered very divergent explanations. It has been said 
that the Plymouth speech in which he first advocated 
protection was simply a mistake, like his indiscretion over 
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the American debt, but that he was thereafter bound by 
his own errors and could not have escaped holding an 
election, even if he had wished. This will not do. Neville 
Chamberlain and Sir Samuel Hoare made similar speeches 
at the same time - which suggests that there had been at 
least some degree of co-ordination and deliberation. In any 
case, whatever has been said in retrospect, the Plymouth 
speech did not bind him to hold an election, as anyone 
who takes the trouble to read it can see. 

Was it then, as one alternative theory would suggest, a 
far-sighted piece of political strategy? On this view Bald 
win did not mind if he lost the election. He was concerned 
with finding an issue which would reunite the dissident 
Conservatives with the orthodox majority, bring back 
to the fold Austen Chamberlain, Birkenhead, Balfour, 
Home the men of talent who would strengthen the 
Conservative front bench and ensure that when the 
party recaptured a majority it would be powerful and 
united. In other words, it was a case of reculerpour mieux 
sauter. The defeat of 1923 was the price consciously paid 
in advance for the victory of 1924. There were troublous 
times ahead. The Conservatives would eventually do all 
the better if another government tried to cope and failed. 

This theory is unplausible too. No Prime Minister has 
ever yet dissolved Parliament with the deliberate purpose 
of losing an election so that his party may ultimately 
emerge stronger. It is safe to assume that Baldwin hoped 
to win. Moreover there was every reason to suppose that 
the dissident Tories would eventually return of their own 
volition. In any case both Bonar Law and he had got along 
quite well without them. What almost certainly decided 
him was a fear by no means ill founded that Lloyd George, 
who was on a visit to America at the time of the Plymouth 
speech, planned to drop free trade and go all out for a 
policy of tariffs. It was in order to stop Lloyd George 
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getting in first and perhaps attracting Austen Chamber 
lain and the dissidents irrevocably to his cause that 
Baldwin acted with such precipitation. Of course he 
believed in protection himself and no doubt expected to 
win the election. But fear of being out-manoeuvred by 
Lloyd George was the principal reason for what is other 
wise a scarcely comprehensible decision. Here he was 
certainly successful. Lloyd George, despite the entreaties 
of Lord Beaverbrook, announced himself to be an un- 
repentent free trader. 

Baldwin s action was electorally disastrous. The Con 
servatives, declining to 258, lost nearly ninety seats. They 
remained the biggest single party, but Labour with 191 
seats and the Liberals with 158 could in combination 
easily out-vote them. They speedily did so, and early in 
1924 the first Labour government embarked upon its 
brief and storm-tossed voyage. 

Baldwin s stock declined sharply. The party was acutely 
discontented and hummed with intrigue. At first it was 
generally assumed that he would be forced to resign the 
leadership, and there was much canvassing of names for 
the succession. Should it be Austen Chamberlain, or Sir 
Robert Home, or Balfour, or Lord Derby? No one could 
decide, and in the general confusion even less plausible 
names were put forward, the nadir being reached in 
Joynson Hicks. In practice the various rivals, none of 
whom were willing to press their claims far, cancelled out. 
Baldwin prudently sat tight, and about this time began to 
reap the benefits of an asset which he was to enjoy for the 
rest of his life - the unrelenting hostility of the news 
papers controlled by Lords Beaverbrook and Rothermere. 
The reasons for this vendetta have never been entirely 
clear. Lord Beaverbrook has gone so far as to deny its 
existence, but even if we concede that the word "vendetta" 
is unjust, there can be no dispute about the dislike which 
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the two newspaper lords displayed for Baldwin and all his 
works. It has been suggested that Beaverbrook s hostility 
stemmed from a rebuff delivered soon after Bonar Law s 
resignation by Baldwin who made it clear that his advice 
was not wanted now in 10 Downing Street. Rothermere s 
anger is supposed to have emanated from a more dis 
creditable cause, Baldwin s refusal to recommend him for 
an earldom in return for the support of his newspapers. 

Whatever the explanation, the hostility of this section 
of the Press did Baldwin nothing but good as far as his 
party was concerned. In the country as a whole, no doubt, 
his position was sometimes weakened by the persistent 
newspaper campaigns against him. But it is not the mass 
of the people or even of Conservative electors that chooses 
the party leader. It is a relatively small group of M.P.s, 
candidates and peers who know a good deal more about 
men and their political motives than the ordinary un- 
instructed elector. In high Conservative circles the 
Beaverbrook-Rothermere alliance seemed anything but 
holy. Both had been hand-in-glove with Lloyd George. 
True, they had turned against him in 1922 and put their 
money on Bonar Law. But Bonar Law was dead now, and it 
was clear that they were again hankering after a revival of 
the old coalition : their ties were with Churchill and Lloyd 
George, with Birkenhead, Home and Austen Chamber 
lain -the "first-class brains" whom the accidents of 
politics had driven from power. The establishment closed 
its ranks. The dissidents could return, but on terms laid 
down by what Disraeli once called "the respectability of 
the party". One of those conditions, implicit or explicit, 
during the next sixteen years could be simply summed up : 
no Lloyd George. 

So Baldwin survived. Less than a year later he was in 
office again, this time supported by a huge majority of 
222. Labour, discredited in many ways unfairly by the 
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misfortunes of their minority government, fell to 152, 
while the Liberals received their death blow as a serious 
political force, winning only 42 seats. Secure for the time 
being and unchallenged within the party, Baldwin dis 
armed his enemies by a skilful manoeuvre. He invited 
Austen Chamberlain, Birkenhead, Worthington-Evans 
and Home to join the Cabinet as Secretaries for Foreign 
Affairs, India, War, and Minister of Labour respectively. 
Home declined and was never offered a post again. The 
other three ex-coalitionists accepted and were joined a few 
months later by Balfour. Having thus drawn the sting 
from these latter-day Peelites, Baldwin made an offer 
which surprised everyone, not least the recipient. He 
asked Churchill, who was not even a member of the Con 
servative party, to become Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Churchill accepted with astonishment and alacrity. The 
offer had, it need scarcely be said, nothing to do with his 
suitability for the post for, although Churchill proved to 
be a competent Chancellor, no one at that time would have 
regarded the Treasury as his natural habitat. But Baldwin 
had a purpose. The appointment proclaimed to all the 
world that there would be no return to protection and 
more important still it kept Churchill away from the 
influence of Lloyd George. The possibility of a revived 
coalition was effectively scotched. 

Baldwin was now in a position to carry out a policy, if 
he had one to carry out. In fact he had none in the 
ordinary sense of the word. What he brought to politics 
was, rather, an attitude of mind. He took little interest in 
details, but he had an idea, at times cloudy and indistinct 
yet none the less effective, of the image of Conservatism 
which he wished to project before the eyes of the elec 
torate. It was that of Disraeli s "One Nation". Baldwin 
discerned that the British or perhaps it is safer to say the 
English people are not by nature addicted to class war- 
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fare. Hunger, unemployment, or an arrogantly repressive 
attitude on the part of the possessing classes might drive 
them into it. But basically the various elements of society, 
though they had grievances and complaints enough to 
voice, did not feel themselves oppressed or insulted in 
their capacity as members of a particular class. The Labour 
party neither then nor now has appreciated this important 
truth. A powerful section, although by no means the 
whole, thought in terms of bitter class struggle. So of 
course did some Conservatives. Baldwin s achievement in 
those years - an achievement consolidated in the 1 9505 by 
Butler, Eden and Macmillan - was to kill this aspect of 
Conservatism. When the Labour party, too, has had its 
Baldwin, it may become something more than a dis 
contented pressure group whose main hope of office lies 
in some national disaster. 

The great issue during Baldwin s second administration 
was the General Strike. This raised the issue of the class 
struggle in a most acute form. Baldwin could fairly claim 
that he was not the aggressor. In March 1925, well before 
the strike, he had spoken with great effect against a Con 
servative back-bencher s private Bill which anticipated the 
legislation on the political levy subsequently enacted in 
the Trade Disputes Act of 1927. 

"We believe", he said, "in the justice of this Bill but we are 
going to withdraw our hand, and we are not going to push our 
advantage home at a moment like this. . . . We at any rate are 
not going to fire the first shot." 

When the strike came he did all he could to combine 
firmness with conciliation. A section of the Cabinet 
favoured far more drastic action. Churchill was the most 
prominent member. Baldwin contrived to divert his ener 
gies to less dangerous paths. 

A myth has grown up that on the very eve of the strike 
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the tragedy might have been averted, had not Baldwin 
gone early to bed leaving orders that he should not be 
disturbed, thus frustrating a last-minute attempt by the 
T.U.C. delegates to see him and suggest a compromise. 
The truth was that no such orders were given. There were 
four private secretaries awake and on duty at Downing 
Street. The delegates were told by the Office Keeper that 
the Prime Minister was in bed. They said that they would 
write, and departed without enquiring whether there was 
anyone to interview them. As Baldwin s son puts it, 
"A pardonable muddle which has been stretched into 
a scandal/* 

When the strike ended Baldwin s prestige in the 
country reached its greatest height. He was regarded as 
the saviour of the nation, and even in the bitter hard-core 
of the defeated trade unionists he was more respected and 
less disliked than any other Conservative minister. This 
makes his subsequent surrender to his own right wing all 
the more surprising. The initiative for the Trade Disputes 
Act of 1927 did not come from him. Left to himself he 
would no doubt have trusted in the unions own good 
sense to avoid a repetition of the General Strike. As for the 
political levy, " contracting out" was either right or wrong 
on its own merits: the merits were not changed by the 
strike. It was a defect of Baldwin s temperament that he 
was inclined to relapse into a state of exhausted apathy 
after a crisis. Perhaps this explains his failure to prevent a 
measure which, whatever its justification, certainly cut 
disagreeably across all his efforts to project the Disraelian 
image of the Conservative party. 

It may be that the same defect explains the decline in 
the control which he exercised in his own Cabinet during 
the last two years of his administration. Much indeed had 
been achieved. Neville Chamberlain, whose role can be 
compared to that of Sir Richard Cross under Disraeli, had 
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carried out a notable programme of piecemeal social 
reform at the Ministry of Health. His brother, Austen, 
at the Foreign Office negotiated the Locarno Treaty one 
of the most important diplomatic milestones of the 19205. 
Baldwin, true to his aim to resemble Lloyd George as little 
as possible, did not interfere with departmental ministries 
- even the Foreign Office. He believed in leaving foreign 
affairs to the Foreign Secretary - a practice unfashionable 
today, but not necessarily reprehensible. A Prime Minister 
is entitled to some credit even where his chief contribu 
tion, after choosing the right man, is the negative one of 
not breathing down his neck all the while. 

In spite of these achievements there can be little doubt 
that by 1929 the Government appeared to have lost its 
unity and sense of purpose. We can hardly wonder that it 
lost the election too. Much has been made of the un 
fortunate choice of the election slogan "Safety First". It 
was not as uninspiring as it sounds. A great campaign for 
road safety was in progress at the time, and posters urging 
people in these words to take care when crossing the road 
were a familiar spectacle. In this context the Tory slogan, 
which Baldwin accepted rather than invented, was meant 
to be a warning against the reckless legislation advocated 
by the left wing of the Labour party. The Conservatives 
had to appeal on their record, on the danger of change, on 
the folly of moving into unknown and experimental paths. 
Basically their campaign was not so very different from 
Mr Macmillan s in 1959. They failed partly because the 
nation had had it less good under Baldwin, partly because 
Labour in 1929 were not encumbered by the record of 
frustration and austerity which thirty years later damaged 
them in the eyes of an electorate that remembered 
the bleak days of Attlee s post- 1945 administration. 

The defeat of 1929 was far from overwhelming: the 
Conservatives actually had a slightly larger popular vote 
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than Labour, although they secured only 261 seats against 
Labour s 287; the Liberals with 59 held the balance. But 
the loss of the election was enough to arouse Baldwin s 
enemies. The Press lords were at once in full cry, and later 
a new and even more formidable adversary emerged- 
Winston Churchill, who resigned from the Shadow 
Cabinet in January 1931 on the question of India. The 
complicated manoeuvres that ensued cannot be described 
in detail here. Baldwin survived largely because his oppo 
nents were divided. Churchill was a free trader, flirted 
with Lloyd George and had no sympathy with the 
Beaverbrook-Rothermere axis, whose policy of so-called 
"Empire Free Trade" was in reality only the old one of 
Tariff Reform under a new name. Beaverbrook and 
Rothermere were not themselves in complete agreement 
over timing and tactics. There was a good deal of spon 
taneous Tory discontent which had nothing to do with 
any of the three names mentioned. Baldwin could not 
wholly ignore these trends. He had to consent to the 
resignation of one of his most intimate friends, J. C. C. 
(now Viscount) Davidson, from the post of party chairman 
and his replacement by Neville Chamberlain - a potential 
rival claimant to the leadership of the party. 

But thereafter events played into his hands. Neville 
Chamberlain, influenced by loyalty rather than any tem 
peramental sympathy towards Baldwin, proved a great 
asset. He was uncompromisingly hostile to Lloyd George 
and hence to any Churchillian plans for resuscitating the 
old coalition whose ghost still haunted uneasy minds 
among the Carlton Club rebels of 1922. His attitude 
scotched the greatest danger to Baldwin, a Churchill- 
Chamberlain alliance, which might well have driven him 
from power. The press lords or to be accurate Lord 
Rothermere - then made the astonishing tactical error of 
demanding that Baldwin should promise to submit the list 
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of his Cabinet to Lord Rothermere if he wished to have 
the support of the Daily Mail for the next Tory govern 
ment. Not merely did he make the demand, he actually 
made it in writing, and the effect of his letter read out by 
Baldwin to a meeting of Tory M.P.s in June 1930 was 
devastating. 

"A more preposterous and insolent demand", he said, "was 
never made on the leader of any political party. I repudiate it 
with contempt and will fight that attempt at domination to the end." 

Baldwin received an overwhelming vote of confidence, 
but he was not out of the wood yet. By the end of the year 
his prestige was very low. The press lords ran a rival 
candidate, an independent Conservative Empire Free 
Trader, at a by-election in South Paddington and won the 
seat. Churchill whipped up die-hard indignation at Bald 
win s decision to endorse the liberal policy towards India 
advocated by the Viceroy, Lord Irvine (later Halifax), 
Baldwin s own appointment to the post. Late in February 
1931 Chamberlain was told by the chief agent that the 
chances of winning an election while Baldwin remained 
leader were hopeless. When he informed Baldwin, the 
latter decided to resign, and The Times actually had a 
leading article set up in proof entitled "Mr Baldwin 
withdraws *. 

At the last minute W. C. Bridgeman, a close friend and 
former First Lord of the Admiralty, persuaded him te 
postpone his decision until the result was known of a 
second by-election, this time in Westminster, where the 
press lords were again running their own candidate. Much 
difficulty had been experienced in finding a respectable 
pro-Baldwin Tory. In the end, Alfred Duff Cooper, who 
had no special friendship for Baldwin, boldly agreed to 
abandon the safe seat that he was nursing and fight West 
minster on the unpromising issue of confidence in his 
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leader. Baldwin now shook himself out of his lethargy and 
delivered another slashing attack on Rothermere and 
Beaverbrook who, he declared in a phrase borrowed from 
his cousin Kipling, were aiming at "power without re 
sponsibility - the prerogative of the harlot throughout the 
ages". Duff Cooper won the election easily. Baldwin was 
saved again, and could thank the press lords for his good 
fortune. 

In the summer of 1931 the financial crisis which had 
begun in New York and spread to much of Europe sud 
denly hit Britain. MacDonald s government broke up at 
the end of August on the question of imposing cuts in 
unemployment benefit in order to balance the budget, but 
the Prime Minister did not resign. At the strong entreaty 
of the King, who had secured the assent of Baldwin and 
Herbert Samuel (acting as Liberal leader in the place of 
Lloyd George who was ill), MacDonald agreed to form a 
coalition government including members of all parties. Its 
purpose was to save the pound and restore the national 
economy. Baldwin accepted the position of Lord President 
of the Council. There had originally been no intention of 
holding an immediate general election, for although very 
few Labour M.P.s followed MacDonald, Conservatives 
and Liberals combined were a majority in the House. But 
in the event Conservative pressure was too strong upon 
Baldwin who held the key position, and MacDonald was 
forced to dissolve. The result was an overwhelming vic 
tory for the National parties, 556 seats to 55. It was the 
old coupon election all over again, though with no formal 
coupons and with Lloyd George on the losing instead of 
the winning side. Nor did MacDonald and Baldwin in 
clude Churchill in their administration. The political 
pattern of the thirties had been fixed. 

These events have been the subject of furious disputa 
tion. At the risk of over-simplification and controversy 
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certain propositions can be advanced, (i) It was not an 
elaborate plot concocted by MacDonald and Baldwin. 
(2) The King in no way exceeded his constitutional 
powers. (3) The crisis was genuine and the Labour 
Cabinet proved incapable of coping: the party was not 
"betrayed". (4) Baldwin made a real and creditable sacri 
fice in serving under MacDonald. But (5) in the light of 
later history, though this was very far from being clear at 
the time, British politics would have been healthier if 
events had been allowed to take their natural course and 
Baldwin, as leader of the next-largest party, had become 
Prime Minister. He would then, to vary his own ex 
pression, have had power with responsibility. He would 
have dissolved and won the election and, if he wished, 
could have included MacDonald and other non-Tories 
in his cabinet. The curious four-year condominium of 
MacDonald as Prime Minister leading no party and 
Baldwin as his second-in-command leading by far the 
largest party in the House became ever more unsatisfactory 
and unreal. It should have ended much earlier than it 
did. 

But it is easy to censure retrospectively. It is easy to 
forget the pressure brought by the King, and the seeming 
urgency of the crisis. It was not clear beforehand that 
MacDonald would be so completely boycotted by his 
former supporters. The widespread feeling that a Labour 
Prime Minister could better unite the nation for financial 
sacrifices was not unreasonable. The Government did, 
moreover, extricate the country from the worst depths of 
the depression. The real irony of the 19303 was that the 
threat confronting a government conjured up to deal with 
an economic crisis was not to be economic at all. The true 
crisis was to be essentially military and political, a problem 
in foreign policy which the MacDonald-Baldwin alliance 
was singularly ill-fitted to solve. 
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In 1932 Baldwin s cousin, Rudyard Kipling, wrote one 
of his less often quoted poems, called "The Storm Cone". 
Hitler had not yet acquired power and it is all the more 
remarkable that verses of such prophetic insight should 
have been published so early. Its opening stanzas toll like 
a warning bell : 

This is the midnight - let no star 
Delude us dawn is very far. 
This is the tempest long foretold - 
Slow to make head but sure to hold. 

Stand by! The lull twixt blast and blast 
Signals the storm is near y not past; 
And worse than present jeopardy 
May our forlorn to-morrow be. 

Warnings of this kind fell on deaf ears as far as the 
public was concerned, both then and for many years to 
come. How far were the Government and Baldwin per 
sonally to blame for this apathy? Most people today would 
have no hesitation in answering. Failure to perceive and 
crush the German menace while there was still time to do 
so is the chief count in the popular indictment against 
Baldwin. Nor does that indictment stop at a charge of 
mere blindness or neglect. Baldwin has been accused of 
deliberately and avowedly concealing the truth from the 
nation in order to perpetuate the power of himself and his 
party. "Baldwin, Rt. Hon. Stanley . . . confesses putting 
party before country, 1945 . . ." Thus reads one of the 
most celebrated extracts from any index, that of Sir 
Winston Churchill s Gathering Storm. Even G. M. Young 
does not try to clear Baldwin of this particular charge. Yet 
it has no justification. It is based on a complete mis 
interpretation of a passage from Baldwin s speech in reply 
to an attack by Churchill in November 1936. Baldwin, 
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referring to the possibility that an election might have 
been held in 1933 or 1934, used these words: 

"Supposing I had gone to the country and said that Germany 
was rearming and we must rearm, does anybody think that this 
pacific democracy would have rallied to that cry at that moment? 
I cannot think of anything that would have made the loss of the 
Election from my point of view more certain." 

It was a silly thing to say even in the context from which 
Baldwin s enemies have habitually wrenched it. But he 
was clearly not referring to the general election of 1935. 
This in fact was fought on a programme of rearmament. 
Nor did he mean to suggest that the Government had any 
information which would have justified such a cry in 1933 
or 1934. Anyone who reads his speech in full will see that 
his argument was quite different. 

"I think", he went on to say, "the country itself learned by 
certain events that took place during the winter of 1934-5 what 
the perils might be to it. ... We got from the country [in the 
1935 election] - with a large majority -a mandate for doing a 
thing that no one, twelve months before, would have believed 
possible." 

By this he meant a mandate to rearm on a scale which 
would not have been acceptable two years, or even one 
year, before. He was repeating an argument which he 
often used that you cannot dictate to a democracy, that 
the people must themselves be convinced of the need to 
rearm, that they were not so convinced in 1933 or 1934 
and what is even more important for Baldwin s repu 
tation - that during those years the Government had no 
information about German plans which would have 
justified such a conviction. 

Baldwin then cannot plausibly be convicted of the 
crime with which Sir Winston charges him. Can he be 
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charged with the offence less heinous but quite serious 
enough, of having, despite ample warning, neglected 
Britain s defences through sloth, incompetence, lack of 
interest and general casualness? The facts are not even 
now fully available for a final judgment to be made. On 
one point Sir Winston Churchill was clearly right. The 
danger of German rearmament from 1933 onwards was 
of the deadliest nature and, whatever the excuse, the 
Government undeniably failed to carry out Baldwin s own 
pledge given towards the end of 1934 that Britain would 
"in no conditions accept any position of inferiority with 
regard to what Air Force may be raised by Germany in 
the future . Until we know exactly what advice, and 
above all what information about German plans, the 
Cabinet was receiving at this time it is impossible to 
apportion blame with any certainty. 

The difficulties in the way of a tough rearmament policy 
cannot be laughed away. Political sentiment was strongly 
tinged by devotion to the principles of the League. 
Article 8 of the Covenant required "the reduction of 
national armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
national safety and the enforcement by common action of 
international obligations *. The saving clause was there, 
but public opinion needed overwhelming proof before 
agreeing to its being invoked. Until the autumn of 1933 
hopes were still high for a successful outcome of the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva. Hitler s decision to 
withdraw did not kill these hopes as quickly as it should 
have. At some stage in these critical years Britain allowed 
Hitler to gain a clear lead in the air or at all events to be 
in a position to boast plausibly that he had done so. It is 
in fact by no means certain that, at the time of Baldwin s 
famous "confession" speech in May 1935, the German 
Air Force had really acquired the ascendancy which 
Hitler claimed. It is more likely that he was anticipating 
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a state of affairs which would come about in the near 
future. But Baldwin believed him, and his admission to 
the House that he had been "completely misled the 
previous November about the future rate of German pro 
gress in the air naturally had a devastating effect on the 
whole tone of British foreign policy from then onwards. 
Whatever the exact facts about the German air strength, 
the British effort to match it evidently came dangerously 
late. 

Baldwin s own responsibility for these errors, con 
fusions and misjudgments was not exclusive. Indeed he 
could have claimed that it lay more with MacDonald, who 
was, after all, Prime Minister until June yth 1935. 
Baldwin did not attempt thus to escape responsibility. In 
a wider sense he was right, for he could himself at any 
time after 1932 have brought this unsatisfactory division 
of power to an end. But, given the peculiar relationship 
of a Prime Minister who headed a party of 1 3 and a Lord 
President of the Council who commanded one of 472, it is 
hardly surprising that British foreign and defence policy 
failed to meet a menace as complicated, obscure, and 
dangerous as any in our history. 

To explain is not to excuse. For the historian tout com- 
-prendre should most emphatically not be tout -par donner* It 
may be true that Churchill s criticisms of Baldwin were 
self-contradictory and ignored contemporary opinion. It 
may be true that Churchill would, for opposite reasons, 
have done little better, had he been in Baldwin s place. 
It may even be true that no amount of leadership, no 
amount of determination to proclaim unpopular truths 
would have rallied the British public to meet the German 
threat. But the fact remains that Baldwin did not try with 
the urgency which, as we now know, the occasion de 
manded. Had he tried and failed we would admire him 
more. Lord Baldwin has a good deal of fun by quoting, 
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without naming the author, a series of eloquent exculpa 
tory remarks explaining away the British Government s 
failure to meet the menace of a militant Germany. He then 
reveals the source - Churchill s memoirs of the years 
before 1914. But here surely is the very essence of 
Baldwin s failure. He too had lived through those years. 
Churchill had learned the lesson. Baldwin had not. 

On May 6th 1935 th silver jubilee of the reign of 
King George V was celebrated. A month later Baldwin 
changed places with MacDonald who was rapidly failing 
and became Prime Minister for the third time. The 
economic situation was far better than it had been four 
years before, and unemployment was much reduced. The 
India Bill, passed into law against the bitter opposition of 
Churchill and the die-hards, seemed to most liberally- 
minded persons to mark a great step forward in the 
development of the British Empire as an association of 
self-governing dominions. Events caused many of its 
provisions to become dead letters, but to MacDonald, 
Baldwin, Hoare (the Secretary of State for India) and 
Halifax (the ex-Viceroy) some of the credit must go for 
the existence of India and Pakistan as self-governing 
states which still adhere to the Commonwealth today. If 
foreign policy was ignored the record of the MacDonald- 
Baldwin ministry appeared by no means bad. 

Baldwin s premiership lasted two years and he was a 
tired man when he began. He reshuffled the Cabinet. 
Hoare went to the Foreign Office in the place of Sir John 
Simon, who became Home Secretary. Anthony Eden 
entered the Cabinet as Minister for League Affairs. The 
position which involved an awkward duality of control in 
the Foreign Office was created as a sop to popular 
"Leagueomania". It was not a successful arrangement. 
No attempt was made to include either Lloyd George or 
Churchill in the new Cabinet. Those who suggest that 
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they should have been asked ignore contemporary re 
alities. Neville Chamberlain, the lynchpin of this as of 
the previous Cabinet, would never have tolerated Lloyd 
George. As for Churchill, his bitter attacks on the India 
Bill, his persistent hostility over foreign and defence 
policy, his known associations with Lords Beaverbrook 
and Rothermere, inevitably ruled him out. He was 
still to most Conservatives an irresponsible if brilliant 
frondeur, certainly not the world statesman we all acclaim 
today. 

In the autumn Baldwin dissolved and won a comfort 
able victory on a policy of support of the League and 
moderate rearmament. But his success was soon marred 
by an unforeseen disaster. The Abyssinian crisis was at its 
height and, if government promises meant anything, it 
was clear that Britain ought to have supported a policy of 
collective sanctions enforced by the League against 
Mussolini. Instead, the Foreign Secretary came to a 
tentative agreement with the French Foreign Minister to 
put pressure on the Emperor of Abyssinia to sign a treaty 
with Italy, which would have involved ceding two-thirds 
of his country in return for a cease-fire and the retention 
of the rest. The Hoare-Laval pact has been defended on 
the ground that it was an attempt to avoid driving Musso 
lini into Hitler s arms and that it would have saved more 
for the Emperor than he actually got, since in the end 
Mussolini conquered the whole country. This defence 
ignores the election pledges of the Government. Baldwin, 
though informed in advance, does not seem to have fully 
understood what Hoare intended to do, and in effect 
repudiated him. The result was Hoare s resignation he 
was replaced by Eden - and a most unpleasant shock to 
the Government s general credit and repute. 

These events occurred at the end of 1935. Three 
months later Hitler flagrantly violated the Locarno Treaty 
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and sent in his forces to re-occupy the demilitarized 
Rhineland. Had the French cared to invoke the treaty 
they could have made this a clear casus belli and it is hard 
to see how Britain could have avoided coming to France s 
aid. A Clemenceau would have marched and assumed that 
the treaty held good. But Paris was just as irresolute as 
London. The French hesitated, and sent Flandin to test 
British ministerial opinion. He received discouraging 
answers, British motives are not yet fully revealed. The 
documents remain unpublished, but perhaps the next 
volume of Sir Anthony Eden s memoirs will throw further 
light. Whatever the reasons, British reactions caused 
France to do nothing. We now know that Hitler would 
have withdrawn on the first sign of French attack. The 
last great opportunity of halting him without war had 
passed by. 

For the remainder of Baldwin s time in office foreign 
affairs were marked by a sinister lull, while Hitler con 
solidated his position, Mussolini effectively reduced Abys 
sinia, and the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War gave both 
dictators new opportunities for mischief and trouble- 
making. Baldwin s attentions were concentrated on a 
domestic problem of the greatest difficulty and delicacy* 
Early in 1936 the old King died. His eldest son and 
successor, King Edward VIII, was a bachelor deeply in 
love with an American lady who had divorced her first 
husband and was currently married to Mr Ernest Simp 
son, a London stockbroker. The new King was highly 
popular but unconventional, by royal standards. He mani 
fested impatience at some of the more archaic features of 
court procedure, and the social world in which he moved 
was very different from that of his father. Marriage with a 
divorced woman -the fact that she was American was 
irrelevant - would raise in a most acute form the question 
of the King s relationship to an Established Church whose 
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official doctrine censured the whole concept of divorce. 
The coronation ceremony itself, a religious service of the 
greatest solemnity, would be affected and public opinion, 
at least that of the upper and middle class, would be 
profoundly shocked. 

Baldwin was never a man to take an awkward fence 
until he had to. As long as Mrs Simpson remained 
married to Mr Simpson, the matter could be shelved, 
however much gossip there might be. But when the news 
arrived that she was filing a divorce petition (undefended) 
it was clear that a crisis was at hand. On October 2Oth he 
asked the King whether the divorce suit could be with 
drawn. It was not, and on October 27th a decree nisi was 
granted. Legally the King could marry anyone he wished, 
but if he did so against his Cabinet s advice and the 
Cabinet resigned on the issue, he would be in a very 
difficult position. Even if he could secure an alternative 
cabinet willing to accept the proposed marriage, there 
would be debate in Parliament, and perhaps a general 
election into which the Crown would be dragged. What 
ever happened the concept of constitutional monarchy 
would be irreparably damaged. There is no evidence that 
Baldwin and his Cabinet wanted to get rid of the King. 
The notion that, because of some candid royal comments 
on Welsh unemployment, they feared his playing an un 
duly independent role seems to be a myth. Certainly 
Baldwin was determined not to have Mrs Simpson as 
Queen of England, but he did all in his power to dissuade 
the King from insisting upon a marriage which, in Bald 
win s view and that of the whole "establishment 1 , made 
abdication inevitable. 

The King, however, was adamant. To his credit, he 
refused to make any attempt to exploit his undoubtedly 
great popularity and engage in a head-on collision with 
the Government. He would, it is true, have had no support 
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from the official opposition, but there were signs of a party 
of "the King s friends" and it is quite impossible to say 
what success he might have had in an appeal to the 
country. Baldwin cannot have felt entirely surprised that 
the leading members of "the King s friends* were 
Churchill, Lloyd George, Beaverbrook and Rothermere 
a coalition united not only by friendship to the King but 
deep hostility to Baldwin. Nothing came of all this. The 
King abdicated, and the real verdict of the inarticulate 
mass of the country must for ever remain a matter of 
speculation. 

On May 28th 1937, after the coronation of the new 
King, Baldwin, honoured by the Garter and an earldom, 
retired from politics amidst almost universal acclamation 
and applause. But the events of the next few years saw a 
devastating decline in his repute. As the bombs rained 
down on Britain, the man who had been the public s hero 
in time of peace became its villain in time of war. The 
failure to rearm, the parlous condition of our defences, the 
military and naval disasters all were put to the account 
of a single statesman who could be attacked the more 
easily, since he had left public life and had made it a rule 
never to answer back. The ferocious invective of some 
journalistic effusions defies belief. Perhaps the lowest 
depth was reached by a columnist, who wrote for a popular 
paper under the name of "Cassandra" and boasted of 
visiting Astley, where he planted a poisonous fruit near 
the house. 

". . . and I planted it well. Grow up, little tree! Blossom and 
flower and bring forth many fruit. For you are on famous 
ground." 

Then there was the episode of the wrought-iron gates at 
Astley, which were commandeered for scrap by the 
Ministry of Supply months before anyone else s in the 
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district and contrary to the advice of its own appointed 
panel. The Minister at this time was Lord Beaverbrook, 
and it seems a pity that he felt unable to exercise on this 
occasion magnanimity towards a fallen enemy. When the 
question arose in the House, Captain Alan Graham, 
Conservative M.P. for Wirral since 1935, asked whether 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister was "aware 
that it is very necessary to leave Lord Baldwin his gates 
in order to protect him from the just indignation of the 
mob". 

The picture that Lord Baldwin gives of the lonely 
declining years of his elderly parents is a distressing one. 
The war had its victims among the old as well as the 
young. In that remote part of the country there was little 
to do except read the letters of abuse which constituted 
Baldwin s morning mail (no longer sifted by discreet 
secretaries), listen to the news bulletins and, when the 
anthems of the allied nations were played, stand, so his 
son tells us, "at rheumatic attention beside the two card 
tables where each had been working out perpetual games 
of patience or cross-word puzzles". Thus in a grey twi 
light of discomfort, inconvenience, anxiety and frustration, 
Baldwin passed his final years. He died in his sleep just 
before Christmas 1947, having outlived his wife by less 
than three years. His ashes were buried with hers under 
the nave of Worcester Cathedral, close to the great west 
door. 

For many years he had been a forgotten man, but his 
death revived memories for a short while, and the papers 
were filled with obituary notices, usually of an unflattering 
nature. The adverse impression was heightened by the 
publication of Sir Winston Churchill s first volume in 
1948. This immediate verdict will, surely, seem to pos 
terity unfair. Baldwin has four solid achievements to his 
credit. He cleaned up public life after Lloyd George had 
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brought it to a state seldom equalled since the days of 
Lord North. He revived the Disraelian image of one 
nation, saved the Tory party from the domination of the 
hard-faced men and modified by his manner and his policy 
of social reform many of the acerbities of class warfare. 
His third achievement was the coalition of 1931 which, 
though it failed on one vital matter, succeeded in rescuing 
Britain from economic disaster and in carrying one of the 
great liberal reform measures of modern times, the India 
Bill of 1 935. Finally, he handled with much skill the abdi 
cation crisis, the most difficult and delicate constitutional 
problem to vex a Prime Minister since the Parliament Act 
of 1 9 1 1 . 

His great failure lay in foreign and defence policy from 
1931 to 1936. Some of the reasons for this failure have 
already been sketched. But it is no use pretending that he 
did not fail. Different decisions, a different policy, would 
have left us far better placed to resist the Axis powers. It 
is perhaps doubtful whether any such alternative could 
have been successfully sold to the British public at that 
time. The fact remains that Baldwin never really tried, 
and the final question, still unanswered, is whether, in the 
light of the information then available to him, he ought 
to have tried. On this vital point the full facts have not yet 
emerged. Certainly it was more difficult to judge the 
correct course amidst all that obscurity and confusion than 
later critics have allowed. Perhaps a genius would have 
got the answer right. Perhaps the worst that can be said 
of Baldwin is that he was not, and never could have been, 
that genius. 
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Confusion on the Left 

The general election of November 1922 opened the Bald 
win era, though Bonar Law was in nominal control for the 
first few months. "Tranquillity and freedom from adven 
tures and commitments" was the cry which put the 
second-class brains into power. On the Left there was a 
different spirit. Walton Newbold, returned as a Com 
munist at Motherwell, wired to Lenin : "Glasgow won for 
Communism." It seemed a pardonable exaggeration. In 
Glasgow itself the Clydesiders of the I.L.P. won 10 out 
of 1 5 seats and scented social revolution just round the 
corner. David Kirkwood shouted from his railway carriage 
to the crowd which sped the departure of the Clydesiders 
to Westminster: "When we come back, this station, this 
railway, will belong to the people!" The promise was to be 
fulfilled, though only after a longer delay than Kirkwood 
or the crowd foresaw. Still less did they foresee Kirkwood 
as a member of the House of Lords ; one of his associates 
Minister of Defence authorizing the secret manufacture 
of atom bombs; and Maxton, supposed Robespierre of 
the group, the most loved and least effective member of 
the House of Commons. What did the Clydesiders achieve 
in practice? Only to make Ramsay MacDonald leader of 
the parliamentary Labour party by 61 votes to 56. 

Ramsay MacDonald was to prove the left-wing counter 
part of Baldwin, equally devoted to tranquillity and 
freedom from adventures and commitments. In 1922 he 
still seemed securely on the Left; still lunching every day 
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at the 1917 Club ; still frowned on by the respectable for 
his supposed pacifism during the Great War. In presence 
he was, in ShinwelPs phrase, a prince among men. He had 
a ravishingly musical voice, every syllable ringing of 
Utopia. His ideas of social improvement were vague and 
undefined. In foreign affairs he saw clearly, wishing, in 
true left-wing fashion, to substitute conciliation and 
appeasement for alliances and the balance of power. He 
and Arthur Henderson were the principal targets for the 
abuse which flowed from Moscow. They were Social 
traitors, Social Fascists ; and indeed the two men did more 
than any others to keep the British Labour movement free 
from Communism - a service for which they deserve to 
be remembered. 

The British Labour party, now the official Opposition 
and soon to form the first Labour government, was a 
strange alliance of two distinct forces. On the one hand 
the trade union movement supplied the firm foundation 
and most of the money. Here the driving force was 
straight economic discontent. The post-war boom was over ; 
large-scale unemployment had come to stay. The Red 
Flag flew on the Clyde, in Poplar, in South Wales. Here 
the King s writ did not run; and the Left supposed that 
they had only to capture central administration as they 
had already in these areas taken over local government. 
Policy and long-term planning seemed unnecessary. 
Capitalism would topple of its own defects; and the social 
revolution would come peacefully by a simple process of 
administrative change. The British Left believed as con 
fidently as Lenin had done in 1917 that Socialism could 
be made in twenty-four hours. Socialism was preached in 
moral terms; men had to be persuaded that it was right 
and just. The only problem was to win a majority; then 
Socialism would follow of its own accord. The Labour 
movement had only to squeeze up wages and welfare until 
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Capitalism exploded, and the trick would be turned. Hence 
while the Left preached and argued, it did not lead. 
Economic conditions, not leadership, would produce the 
desired result. 

The other side of the Labour party was the section of 
the individual members, organized in the constituency 
parties. Henderson had created this new system in 1 9 1 8 - 
a creation which changed the face of British politics. 
Previously individuals could join the Labour party only 
through the I.L.P. or lesser bodies like the S.D.F. and the 
Fabian Society. Now these bodies were doomed as mass 
organizations, though the I.L.P. went on pontificating, 
with declining membership, until the end of the decade. 
Moreover, by this device the Labour party could offer a 
home to Radicals who had formerly been Liberal. Home 
Rule and sectarian disputes over education - the two 
issues which had sustained the Liberal party - were dead 
or dying. The great emotional question fo.r the middle- 
class Left was foreign policy; and here the Labour party 
had a less spotted record. MacDonald had opposed the 
war from the first hour; and the Labour party had de 
nounced the Treaty of Versailles six weeks before it was 
signed. Also, though Labour would have nothing to do 
with the Communist party, it wished to end the boycott of 
Soviet Russia. The Councils of Action which had pre 
vented war against Russia in 1 920 were a proud memory; 
the mirage of Russian trade promised a solution for 
British economic difficulties; and, though most men of the 
Left knew little of conditions in Russia, they rejoiced at 
the social revolution there and believed that the dictator 
ship would lose its force when other countries held out the 
hand of friendship. Left foreign policy had a simple pre 
scription. Germany and Russia were justly aggrieved; and 
the redress of their grievances would secure the peace 
and prosperity of the world. 
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The cleavage between the two sections of the Left was 
not absolute. Most trade union officials - and their more 
active followers had started as Socialist intellectuals of a 
working-class sort; some indeed were Communists, 
though without understanding what this implied. Many 
of the "politicians" had started in the trade union move 
ment; and the others recognized an obligation to promote 
economic improvement. Rather than a cleavage, there was 
a division of function. The trade unions expected that an 
enlightened foreign policy would give economic benefits; 
and the politicians preached welfare in order to have a free 
hand for their foreign policy. They were held together by 
a common morality: a passionate rejection of social evils, 
and a conviction that these evils could be ended by the 
overthrow of the existing order. The Left was revolu 
tionary in outlook, though not in method. The Baldwin 
era gradually forced the conclusion that it must become 
both or neither. 

The promised land was not long delayed, Baldwin was 
no sooner in power than he went again to the polls on the 
question of Protection. The Labour party won 39 seats; 
the Conservatives lost nearly a hundred; and when Par 
liament met, Baldwin was defeated by the combined 
Liberal and Labour votes. Ramsay MacDonald became 
Prime Minister, first being sworn of the Privy Council - 
the only Prime Minister to need this preliminary. It was a 
revolutionary symbol, but the only one. Labour s success 
was not due to Socialism. It was the last victory of Free 
Trade a respectable, and by now an antiquated, cause. 
In theory Labour stood for the community against private 
interests. In practice it defended balanced budgets, sound 
money, and free trade. Planning and a directed economy 
were preached by Amery and a few enlightened Con 
servatives so far as they were preached at all. The first 
Labour government took office with minority support. 
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Hence it could plead exemption from any startling act of 
legislation. It was supposed to show that Labour was fit 
to govern. Oddly, no one observed that this had already 
been demonstrated. Henderson had been a member of the 
War Cabinet, and Clynes a successful Minister of Food. 
Nor was the Labour government remarkable as a show 
piece. Most ministers became obstinate defenders of their 
departments, only Wheatley - Catholic business man 
from Glasgow - taking an initiative. A smug phrase 
cloaked this lack of thought or policy: Labour was "in 
office but not in power". 

MacDonald was indifferent to the domestic record of 
his Government. Foreign affairs were what mattered to 
him. He began the appeasement of Germany and opened 
the road to Locarno, which the Conservatives followed 
later to general surprise. Indeed after 1924 there was no 
Right foreign policy: MacDonald s spirit prevailed in 
regard to Germany whether he was in office or not. Russia 
was a different matter. MacDonald had never shared the 
Left enthusiasm for the Bolshevik revolution and now 
recognized the Soviet government as grudgingly as he 
could. The Left wanted a union of hearts and also a trade 
treaty opening the Russian market to British goods. 
Negotiations lagged, then jammed. Ponsonby, Mac- 
Donald s under-secretary, actually announced breakdown 
early in August. A group of Left M.P.s took up the 
running and imposed agreement - the first of many Left 
revolts against the official leadership and for once success 
ful. MacDonald and the Left were brought back to 
harmony by a series of unexpected twists. The Attorney- 
General - ill-briefed in the niceties of Left politics - 
started to prosecute a Communist editor for appealing to 
soldiers not to act as strike-breakers ; then withdrew when 
Labour M.P.s protested. The Liberal and Conservative 
parties were indignant or claimed to be. The Government 
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was defeated in the House of Commons; and MacDonald 
found himself fighting a general election as the patron of 
sedition. 

The affair of the Zinoviev letter completed the recon 
ciliation. It is a matter of little historical importance 
whether the letter was genuine or not. Labour men were 
unanimous that it was a fraud, manufactured by the anti- 
Bolshevik centre at Riga or perhaps by the Foreign Office 
itself. This was far from the "fair play" which George V 
had desired for the Labour government. It was the 
gentlemen of England playing dirty as only they knew 
how to do. MacDonald had half imagined himself as 
national leader, transcending party. Now he was back on 
the Left, again the ostracized idealist of the war years. The 
Zinoviev letter lost the general election for Labour, or so 
it was said. But it also gave Labour a cover against accusa 
tions of failure. They had been tricked out of office, not 
defeated or discredited. Few bothered to analyse the 
Government s record; and the legend soon became estab 
lished that everything had been going splendidly until 
Campbell and Zinoviev cropped up. There was little in 
the way of new thought or new policy. Ernest Bevin, with 
the constructive spirit which he was later to show as 
Foreign Secretary, proposed that Labour should not again 
take office with a minority. His proposal was rejected; and 
from this decision to continuity of policy even with a 
majority was not a far step. The I.L.P., now at its last 
kick of life, proposed to arrive at Socialism by means of 
the Living Wage. This was none other than our old friend 
the belief that capitalism could be made to burst of itself, 
if wage demands were pushed high enough. 

Action, not thought, gave the Left its only outlet in 
these years. The General Strike was the most class- 
conscious act in British history (or rather the most 
working-class-conscious act - the upper classes never lose 
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consciousness). Also, though no one cared about this, it 
was one of the few unselfish acts in anybody s history. But 
it did not fit into any pattern of Left development. There 
was no deliberate oscillation from political to industrial 
action, as some ingenious writers have suggested. The 
miners had been plodding steadily on with their struggle 
since Lloyd George swindled them over the Sankey com 
mission in 1919. This struggle happened to reach climax 
in 1926. It had little to do with Left or Right, but was in 
truth a struggle for existence. Trade unionists did not 
need to be Communists, syndicalists, or even Socialists, 
to sympathize with the miners ; they only needed to sym 
pathize, and in trade union terms that could only take one 
form - the sympathetic strike. Certainly the avowed Left 
sympathized also and supported the strike as best they 
could. But what was there for a Left intellectual, or even 
for a trade union official, to do? Speeches appealing for soli 
darity were agreeable to deliver, but pointless when the 
audience was solid already. Nor was there anything to 
organize. The General Council met only four times during 
the ten days of the strike; and the British Worker was 
hard-pressed for news. "Spirit splendid; all out", became 
monotonous. Some intellectuals who could drive motor 
cars acted as couriers, carrying T.U.C. secret instructions 
which contained no secrets. Many intellectuals could not 
drive. W. H. Auden, moving a car four miles during the 
ten days (from Old Marston to Oxford) was a symbol of 
Faith, not Works. 

Things would have been different if the T.U.C. had 
taken over the running of the country, but no one pro 
posed this seriously. In fact, like most gestures of sym 
pathy, once made it had served its purpose ; and the only 
concern of those who had made it was to bring it to an end. 
The petering-out of the strike, and still more the defeat of 
the miners, certainly weakened the trade union movement. 
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It had no effect on left-wing thought. The General Strike 
had been an instinctive reaction, not a policy. Once over, 
it was forgotten except for the resentment which Baldwin 
gratuitously provoked by legislating against the trade 
unions in 1927. This was always his way: soft words, 
harsh acts. Even so there was a short period of tranquillity 
and recovery - the true "age of Baldwin" - which lasted 
until 1929. No great strikes; no riots by the unemployed; 
no alarms of war. The Labour party, securely established 
as the official Opposition, waited confidently for the swing 
of the pendulum. They would come into office on the great 
British principle of Buggins s turn. The Left became 
frivolous : gay young things of intellectualism. Enthusi 
astic tourists visited Soviet Russia, not to see new factories 
or the triumph of the social revolution, but to admire 
co-educational schools, divorce by consent, and prisons 
allegedly without bars. Young writers found their spiritual 
home in Berlin and rejoiced at the moral emancipation 
shown by the homosexual prostitutes on the Kurfxirsten- 
damm. Hock became a left-wing drink; claret as shock 
ingly Tory as it had been in the eighteenth century. 

The general election of 1929 whispered the last en 
chantment of the Victorian age. Baldwin campaigned to 
the cry, "Safety First". The Labour party advocated a 
nebulous Socialism in moral terms coined by F. D. 
Maurice and Ruskin. The result was perverse. Labour 
got fewer votes, more seats, than the Conservatives; not 
enough, however, to escape another run of being "in 
office, but not in power". There was a victory celebration 
at the Albert Hall, Fenner Brockway registering triumph 
with outstretched arm in a salute not yet branded as 
"fascist", and Ramsay MacDonald appearing in white tie 
and tails to announce that he was on his way to Bucking 
ham Palace. Thereafter: nothing. The Labour party had 
no programme except to be indistinguishable from its 
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predecessor. In MacDonalcf s words there was to be no 
monkeying. Unfortunately events disregarded his instruc 
tion. In October 1929 the great economic storm began to 
blow. Unemployment passed two million, soared to three. 
The gold standard rocked. The Labour party had no 
remedy for this situation. Planned economy was no part of 
classical Socialism. Marx, for instance, assumed that 
supply and demand, the law of the market, would continue 
to work under Socialism; only private profit would be 
eliminated. Soviet Russia had been operating a market 
economy and a gold currency since the end of the civil 
war. The first Five Year Plan, launched in 1928, had not 
yet made an impact on western minds. The New Deal had 
not appeared on the horizon. Keynesian economics were 
still in conception. Only Fascist Italy claimed, however 
falsely, to have a planned economy. 

The Labour government could therefore offer only the 
classical remedy of balanced budgets and economy cuts. 
A few Socialists, Lansbury in particular, wished to shelter 
the poor from the storm, and hang the expense. Mosley 
alone advocated this with unconscious Keynesianism. His 
policy was rejected, and he left the Labour party with 
some left-wing associates to form the "New Party". Later 
he took the full road to Fascism, and most of his associates 
drifted back to Labour, bringing economic direction with 
them in their baggage. But in August 1931, when the 
crisis reached its height, the Labour government was still 
unshakably orthodox in its economic thinking. Eleven 
members of the Cabinet agreed to reduce unemployment 
benefit by 10 per cent; nine refused. (Attlee, with his usual 
luck, was not in the Cabinet and so did not have to commit 
himself one way or the other.) The Labour government 
broke up. MacDonald went off happily, with Snowden 
and Thomas, to form a National government, which 
should save the pound - an ambition which fortunately it 
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did not accomplish. Labour was massacred at the ensuing 
election, and for an obvious reason. The National govern 
ment claimed to have a remedy, though it had in fact the 
wrong one. Labour did not even make the claim. Apart 
from the defence of unemployment benefit, its election 
campaign was fought solely on the ticket of Free 
Trade. 

Yet, because of the way it had left office. Labour could 
again overlook its own faults and blame the manoeuvres 
or treachery of others. MacDonald, Baldwin, or George V 
had tricked the simple, high-minded members of the 
Labour party. Arthur Greenwood, wearily fighting his 
election campaign in Lancashire, reiterated at every stop : 
"It s not fair", as though the Socialist movement had a 
heaven-sent right to sunshine. After defeat the Left dis 
played old grievances, not new thought. The only con 
clusion which Laski, principal theorist of the party, drew 
from the affair was that the monarchy should be abolished. 
Yet Weimar Germany and the United States had the same 
economic difficulties and even dirtier politics. Still, some 
thought stirred as the dust subsided. John Strachey, 
breaking loose from Mosley, returned to Socialism with 
the only Marxist classic written in English, The Coming 
Struggle for Power. Yet he and other new thinkers of the 
Left squinted oddly. Mesmerized by Russia s Five Year 
Plans, they ignored the renewed terror and the massacre 
of the kulaks with which these were accompanied. More 
over, they knew nothing of America. They closed their 
eyes to the New Deal and described America right up to 
1939 as a "Fascist economy". Soviet Russia was again the 
Utopia of the Left, now on grounds of economic effi 
ciency, not of moral superiority. The Workers* State had 
become the model of planned economy. 

The Left became more markedly intellectual as the 
decade proceeded or perhaps intellectuals became more 
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markedly Left. The Oxford Union had its only Com 
munist president, Philip Toynbee. The October Club, 
avowedly pro-Communist, was for some years the largest 
political club in Oxford. Working men tried to find in 
structions for their trade union meetings in the poems of 
Auden and Spender. In this hubbub, the Left Book Club 
stood supreme. Each month it distributed two books as 
the " Choice" - chosen, of course, not by the readers, but 
by a triumvirate of intellectual dictators, much as Lord 
Woolton decided later, though with more excuse, on the 
correct supply of calories and vitamins. Strachey, Laski 
and Gollancz provided a balanced intellectual diet, parcel 
ling out near-Communism, proletarian "literature", and 
sheer crankiness. Of the two first "choices", for instance, 
one by a biologist (still turning the old hurdy-gurdy in 
1958) looked forward to the time when artificial in 
semination would enable a Lenin (or a Stalin?) to father 
every child in the Soviet Union. The Left Book Club was 
often regarded as a subversive organization. In reality it 
was a safety valve. Reading is a substitute for action, not 
a prelude to it; and the members of the Left Book Club 
worked off their rebelliousness by plodding through yet 
another orange-covered volume. 

Economic problems predominated immediately after 
1931 : Free Trade, Imperial Preference, hunger marches 
by the unemployed. Within two years there was an un 
expected change. Foreign affairs were thrust into the 
centre of the stage; and henceforth these were the great 
stamping-ground of the Left. Hitler caused much trouble, 
not of course for the British Left alone. Foreign affairs 
had been simple until he turned up. Appeasement of the 
aggrieved powers, Russia and Germany, would settle 
everything. Hence the Left had only to criticize the 
British government and oppose British armaments. But 
now? Most of the Left, though not all, agreed that ap- 
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peasement of Hitler was hopeless and, besides, immoral. 
Resisting him was part of "the struggle against Fascism". 
How was this struggle to be waged? By co-operating with 
the National government? Or by continuing to attack it? 
The Left never solved the problem. Usually they avoided 
it. Collective security - operating sanctions through the 
League of Nations was an evasion of this kind. Once 
allied to fifty-two other governments (the number that 
would supposedly work with the League), co-operation 
with the National government would pass unnoticed. The 
question caused great dispute. Labour party conferences 
were rent by it; leaders expelled and readmitted; bitter 
words spoken. Yet it was all quite pointless. The problem 
had no solution. For whatever the Left decided about co 
operating with the National government to resist Hitler, 
the National government under MacDonald and Baldwin 
had no intention of resisting Hitler in co-operation with 
the Left or anyone else. 

In 1935 resistance to aggression had a trial run against 
Mussolini a sort of provincial preview before the real 
first night. The argument was the biggest family quarrel 
in the history of the Left. The Stalinist fellow-travellers, 
centred on the Left Book Club, clamoured for national 
unity and "sanctions", a euphemism for war. The Socialist 
League an intellectualist successor to the dying I.L.P. 
stuck to criticism of the British government and pro 
claimed: "Our enemy is here." This was a hard judgment 
on poor Baldwin, who had not an enemy in the world 
except perhaps Lloyd George. He was, however, a skilful 
political operator. Just when the Left had decided that its 
advocacy of collective security would enable it to defeat 
the "imperialist" government at a general election, 
Baldwin announced that he, too, was enthusiastic for the 
League of Nations. The Left had failed to win earlier 
elections by claiming that it was indistinguishable from 
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Baldwin. He however won the election of 1935 k 
ing that he was indistinguishable from the Left. Once the 
election was over, he put the League of Nations back on the 
shelf and returned to his somewhat amateurish pig-farming. 

The dress rehearsal had not been a success. Not sur 
prisingly, therefore, the Left was as much at a loss as 
everyone else when Hitler reoccupied the Rhineland and 
the real problem presented itself. Baldwin made an alliance 
with France, thus guaranteeing to lose a war where he had 
shrunk from winning one. The Left committed itself to 
rearmament, but not under the National government, one 
provision cancelling the other. What more could the Left 
do with Baldwin on their hands? They could not turn him 
out; the electorate had seen to that. It would have been 
equally futile to support him. Even the backing of a united 
House of Commons would not have convinced Baldwin 
that there was any better policy than twiddling his thumbs. 
It was, of course, this taste which endeared him to the 
electorate. 

The Spanish Civil War brought the Left back to life, 
though not to effectiveness. Spain provided a concentrated 
meat-extract of all the emotions which the Left had ex 
perienced in previous years. Resistance to Fascism; class 
war; unity of the Left difficult slogans at home, but easy 
to use in Spain. It was possible to admire the Spanish 
Communists without favouring Stalin; and the Spanish 
Republic became a Utopia as Soviet Russia had been in 
the twenties, with co-educational schools, enlightened 
prisons, and civil marriage. There was even a healthy anti- 
clericalism a great improvement on Soviet Russia, for 
no one could feel anti-clerical about the Orthodox church. 
The one thing that went wrong was unfortunately the one 
thing that mattered. The Left failed to break the official 
refusal to supply the Spanish Republic with arms. Left 
meetings demanded "arms for Spain". Major C. R. Attlee 
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gave the Communist salute to the International Brigade. 
No arms went to Spain, 

Still 3 the agitation over Spain was a real struggle, as 
deeply felt as the General Strike ten years before. There 
was genuine and justified emotion. The Left were asserting 
the great principles of freedom and democracy, however 
unsuccessfully. They were seeking to resist the systems of 
dictatorship which plunged the world into war only three 
years later. What were Baldwin and the so-called govern 
ing classes doing during this great crisis? They were 
fussing over the question whether a middle-aged man 
should marry a woman who had two previous husbands, 
both living. Much can be said against the Left. They were 
romantic, idealistic, unworldly, often foolish. But one 
thing can be said in their favour. No one on the Left cared 
whom Edward VIII married, whether he married, when, 
or how often. The age of Baldwin was over so far as the 
Left were concerned. Totting up the account, I make one 
thumping debit and two credits. Ramsay MacDonald was 
the debit: the Left s present to the British people. The 
credits were the General Strike and support for the 
Spanish Republic - two honourable causes of which any 
political movement could be proud. It is true that the Left 
failed to decide what it meant by Socialism, or how to get 
there. But these are problems to which no one has found a 
solution. 
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A Few Lost Causes 



To a superficial observer, the whole ground of British 
political life in the Baldwin Era appeared to be occupied 
by the familiar party system. During that period he would 
see the Liberal party shrink and virtually disappear; the 
Labour party expand over the area left vacant; the Con 
servative party annex outlying areas of moderate opinion 
and consolidate them into the glorified version of itself 
known as the National government. 

But over all this formal garden, exotic plants, hybrids, 
submerged growths or weeds, however they might be 
regarded, were continually struggling to establish them 
selves, sending up strange shoots amid the familiar 
vegetation. For the most part they grew outside the 
parliamentary system. The activities of the Communists, 
the Distributists, the Social Credit Movement, the various 
Fascist organizations which culminated in Mosley s 
British Union, may have appeared to ordinary party 
politicians and indeed to the general public as the work of 
fanatics, cranks, conspirators or even plain lunatics. Yet 
for all their "un-British" extravagances, they did represent 
something important in the life of the country. At least 
one of them, given not very different circumstances, luck 
and good management, might have flourished exceedingly 
and even appropriated the political garden to itself. 

The central fact of the Baldwin Era, in home politics, 
was the Depression ; in foreign affairs, the rise of Fascism 
in Europe, crystallized in the symbolic struggle of the 
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Spanish civil war. The attitude of the parliamentary parties 
to both these trains of events seemed to many people to be 
equally negative. Both Conservatives and Labourites 
seemed united, at home, in a policy of piecemeal palliatives 
for unemployment; abroad, of surrender to the dictators, 
side-stepping or drift. 

To many people, therefore, hope seemed to lie in the 
parties outside Parliament, which attracted them in vary 
ing degrees according to their background, temperament 
or habits of thought. To the young middle-class intellec 
tuals it was the Communists, the party of fundamental 
change, which made the greatest appeal It is noteworthy 
that at the time of the General Strike, in 1926, the young 
middle-class was almost solidly on the side of law and 
order, driving trains and buses "for a lark" and bel 
ligerently keen to teach the "Reds" and the "wild men * 
a lesson. 

The Depression and the Spanish civil war altered all 
that. To belong to the extreme Left, even to belong, or 
say one belonged, to the Communist party, became 
fashionable quite early in the thirties. Instead of fighting 
the Bolshies, undergraduates were helping the hunger- 
marchers or even marching themselves. Later they cheered 
for Republican Spain or tried to join the International 
Brigade. The Left Book Club tirelessly deluged the 
country with propaganda. Innumerable novels appeared 
in which the hero, after painful struggles of conscience, 
joined the Communist party on the last page ("Robert 
turned from the window. The sound of the unemployed 
Welsh miners singing came faintly from below. All right, 
I m coming in with you, he said simply"). 

To capture and organize this huge, vague mass of Left 
sentiment for its own purposes was, of course, the object 
of the official Communist Party of Great Britain (founded 
in July 1920 at a conference held, strangely enough, at 
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the Cannon Street Hotel). In this it had a good deal of 
success, at any rate temporarily. But its greatest triumph 
was to implant the beautiful myth of Soviet Russia so 
deeply in the mind of the British Left that it lingers on, 
with a half-forgotten fragrance, even thirty years after 
wards. 

On the whole, the Left managed to attract to itself the 
greater part of those who felt dissatisfied with the par 
liamentary parties. But it did not have the field to itself. 
When a group of hunger-marchers, symbolic figures of 
the thirties, arrived in London from Wales or the North, 
it was apt to be met not merely by Communist and left- 
wing sympathizers, but by all kinds of other groups 
competing for attention and anxious to offer their own 
particular panacea. The Distributist in his hand-woven 
clothes, the Social Credit enthusiast in his green shirt, the 
Fascist in his black were all there to market their rival 
political wares. 

The majority of these other fringe movements were far 
to the Right. Distributism, a movement dedicated to 
peasant proprietorship, with an anti-industrial and even 
Luddite background, had a strongly Catholic tinge. But 
wide divergencies of opinion could be found in G.K. s 
Weekly^ the organ of the Distributist League. Extreme 
Distributists like Father Vincent Macnab refused to use 
any machine-made articles at all, even fountain pens. Some 
settled on smallholdings which they cultivated on Dis 
tributist principles with varying success, while others 
merely talked. 

In the gospel of the movement, The Outline of Sanity 
(1926), Chesterton himself summed up all the arguments 
against large-scale organization, scientific progress and 
the Utopias of H. G. Wells. These were his closing words : 

"I observe that the social prophets are still offering the homeless 

something much higher and purer than a home, and promising 
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a supernormal superiority to people who are not allowed to be 
normal. ... I read of the great conception of Men Like Gods, 
and I wonder when men will be like men." 

To the Distributists, industrialism was the enemy; to 
the partisans of Social Credit the enemy was the banking 
system, the "Money Power". Years before the Depression 
the founder and prophet of Social Credit, Major C. R. 
Douglas, had been propounding his economic theories 
without gaining much more than specialized attention. 
His standpoint was that the cure for social ills was to 
bring the people s purchasing power, now kept down 
artificially by the banking system, to the level of its 
productive power. This was to be done, to put the matter 
simply, by distributing the national dividend. 

"The direct road", wrote Douglas, "to the emancipation of the 
individual from the domination of the group is, in my opinion, 
the substitution, to an increasing extent, of the dividend in place 
of the wage and the salary." 

Social Credit, with its promise of simplicity and in 
dividualism in opposition to large-scale organization 
whether Socialist or Fascist, was a theory which appealed 
as strongly as Distributism to simple-lifers, with the 
additional attraction of a scientific ring. Quite early in its 
history as a movement, it was adopted as an economic 
theory by John Hargrave, "Head Man" of the Kindred 
of Kibbo Kift&gt; originally an organization of "scoutmasters, 
campers and thinkers", founded in 1920. 

This movement was connected by many threads to what 
might be called the garden suburb side of English life, 
and to the post-war youth movements, with their heady 
mixture of hiking and Nietzsche. Its handbook, The 
Testament of Kibbo Kift y a document full of mysterious talk 
of "the Kindred", "the whelming" and "the Dark Place", 
gives interesting glimpses of its organization into "clans, 
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tribes and rooftrees" ; its hierarchy of Head Man, Deputy 
Head Man, Chief Scribe, Chief Gleemaster, Redesman, 
etc. ; and its prescribed costume : 

... the women s headdress has something of the Valkyrie in its 
helmet-like design ... the cope, or cape, comes well below the 
knee, and has the long, dignified lines of the field service cloak 
made famous in the Prussian Army ... the costume releases 
efficiency, calls forth conscious unity of purpose, and proclaims 
a dynamic difference in impressive silence. 

By insensible degrees, Kibbo Kift seems to have be 
come the active wing of the Social Credit movement, 
dropping its more extravagant attributes as it did so. By 
the early thirties, the age of the political shirt, the green 
shirt had replaced the Prussian field service cloak, "Kin 
Garth * had become the headquarters of the Social Credit 
Party of Great Britain, and the "Kin Feast" had become 
the Greenshirts annual dinner. 

Social Credit was now ready for an active campaign, 
which in practice meant a bid for the allegiance of the 
unemployed. There were Greenshirt open-air meetings in 
many parts of the country, at which the Social Credit 
demands were put forward in simple terms : 

The Credit of a community belongs to the community as a 
whole, and may not be withheld or restricted by any private 
individual or group whatsoever. 

We demand that the power of credit issue and withdrawal be 
taken from the Bank of England and vested in the National 
Credit Office. 

We demand that the National Dividend be distributed, over 
and above wages, to every citizen, whether in employment or not. 

At route-marches in uniform, with banners and massed 
drummers, the Greenshirts excelled. "An ex-officer" 
wrote to congratulate them on their "excellent march 
discipline, which is in very marked contrast to the general 
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sloppiness of present-day demonstrators". They delivered 
letters to the Bank of England and 10 Downing Street. 
Best of all, a brick painted green, containing the slogans 
"Issue the National Dividend" and Tower to the Green- 
shirts" was thrown through the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer s window. 

At Christmas there was a Greenshirts &gt; pantomime, 
Jack the Beanspiller or There s Never Too Much to Spend, 
with Montagu Norman, then Governor of the Bank of 
England, as the Ogre. The "Order of the Green Oak 
Leaf" was established for "special acts of courage and 
initiative". Major Douglas wrote to say he would be 
"honoured if the Douglas tartan were adopted as the 
facings of the uniform". 

What sort of impression these activities, so typical of 
the time, made on public opinion in England, it is hard 
to say. But by 1935 ^ Social Credit movement had 
spread to Canada, where a Social Credit Government was 
actually voted to power in the Province of Alberta. When 
the news reached London, the Greenshirts marched down 
Fleet Street into the City, stronghold of the Money 
Power, and three times round the Bank of England. In the 
general election of that year, they contested South Leeds, 
insisting on paying their deposit in coin of the realm. 
They forfeited it all the same. 

In all these activities, Greenshirts rivalled Black and 
Red. They made a point of attending rival meetings, 
where they asked what was called the "Awkward Ques 
tion", and sought to show that social evils needed no 
harsh measures or bloodshed for their solution, but only 
goodwill and simple economics. Later on, as the great 
Communist-Fascist battles of the mid-thirties developed, 
they tended to schism, but most aligned themselves on the 
anti-Fascist side rather than otherwise. 

Like the Greenshirts, the Blackshirt movement had no 
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simple origin. Ever since Mussolini s march on Rome in 
1922, there had been rudimentary Fascist movements in 
England, often in close imitation of the Italian model. In 
May 1924 British Fascists Ltd claimed to have 100,000 
members, one-sixth of them, alarmingly enough, being 
women. A militant wing later split off as "National 
Fascists" (motto: "Hats off to the past, coats off to the 
future".) 

In 1928 Arnold Leese founded the Imperial Fascist 
League, an elite whose membership was restricted to 
about two hundred ("I could have more, but I want them 
to represent an aristocracy of character"). And in 1930 
Colin Keyes founded the British Nationalist party, in 
response to "the rapid disintegration of the national life 
and character". The fighting slogan of this organization 
was the advice of the Prince of Wales, "Pull Together". 
It laid stress on the danger of "falling under the yoke of 
Red anarchy". It proposed that strikes should be made 
illegal ; that law should be codified and made part of the 
Civil Service ; that birth control should be forbidden ; and 
that "sane, decent art" should be fostered and encouraged 
by the State, 

The existence of all these vaguely Fascist, authoritarian 
movements made it certain that when a genuine Fascist 
leader appeared in England, he could count on substantial, 
if ill-defined support. As long as these Fascist movements 
were merely the playground of retired officers, xenophobic 
women and eccentric reactionaries, left-wing cartoonists 
like Low could afford to treat them with derision and 
contempt. Sir Oswald Mosley, whose appeal was to a 
much wider public, was a different matter; it was still 
possible to laugh at him, but there was an undercurrent of 
fear in the laughter. 

Mosley, a man who combined the advantages of energy, 
intelligence, courage, oratorical power, money and social 
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position, was a new phenomenon in England. He began 
his political career as a Conservative M.P. When he joined 
the Labour party in the twenties, his exceptional ability 
was soon recognized. He was widely regarded as a future 
Labour Prime Minister. In 1929, as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster in the Labour government, he was 
appointed one of the unfortunate J. H. Thomas s assist 
ants in the fight against unemployment. 

His resignation in disgust at Thomas s inadequacy, his 
attempt (which nearly succeeded) to dictate his own pro 
posals to the Labour party and carry the party with him, 
his formation of a New Party of "Action", his expulsion 
from the Labour party, carried him by insensible steps to 
the leadership of the British Union of Fascists. 

To explain such success as the B.U.F. had against great 
odds (for most of its existence, the Press was for the most 
part strongly hostile or ignored it altogether) it must be 
understood that it existed in a certain emotional climate. 
In the period of the Depression there was appeal in a 
movement which talked continually of "Action", of 
"Getting Things Done". The Fascists always referred to 
the ordinary politicians as "The Old Gang", "The 
Ostrich Brigade", "A Lot of Old Women". 

The eloquent Mosley was mercilessly effective in his 
mockery of his former party: 

"The spokesmen of the late Labour Government proclaimed 
that the present crisis was that collapse of capitalism which they 
had long prophesied with religious fervour. When the great 
moment came, they had the whole resources of the State at their 
command. The day dawned, but Labour resigned! What would 
you think of a Salvation Army which took to its heels on the 
Day of Judgment?" 

Fascism declared itself the politics of Youth and 
Vigour: "the steel creed of an iron age, it cuts through the 
verbiage of illusion to the achievement of a new reality." 
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"The tents of ease/ said Mosley, "are struck, and the 
soul of man is once more upon the march." There were 
echoes here of Italian rhetoric, but Fascism had other 
echoes, too, echoes of the "Young England" movement, 
and strangely enough of the young Disraeli a hundred 
years before: 

Merrie England, in an age which could be golden, fades away 
in the smoke of the sweatship and the slum, and the green 
beloved country becomes the playground of the stockjobber, 
while the sturdy yeoman lines up in the unemployment queue . . . 
from the ashes of the past shall arise a Merrie England of gay and 
serene manhood. 

Nor did Mosley fail to contrast the "virile country stock" 
and the "yeomen of England" with the degenerate figure 
of the "long-haired intellectual", always unpopular in 
England. 

In the early days of the British Union movement, as of 
its German counterpart, this kind of talk attracted recruits 
who were not necessarily the thugs and brutes of their 
opponents propaganda. Many of these idealists did not 
stay in the movement long. But throughout 1933 new 
members poured in at an impressive rate. By 1934 there 
were said to be 400 branches throughout the country, 
with a total membership of 20,000. 

Mosley had carefully studied the methods of Fascist 
movements abroad and copied them, too slavishly for his 
ultimate advantage. The blackshirt uniform, the theatrical 
floodlit meetings with stylized salutes and cries of "Hail 
Mosleyl", the para-military organization - all these were 
profoundly and perhaps fatally un-English. Their effect 
was to alienate people who might have been well disposed 
to the movement. A more cunning, less impatient would- 
be dictator might have evolved a genuinely English form 
of Fascism, playing subtly on English sentiment and on 
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English strength and weakness. And that would have 
been a different story. 

As it was, Mosley failed in the end to attract the 
support of intellectuals on the one hand, or of ordinary 
Englishmen of goodwill on the other. For a short time he 
had the support of Lord Rothermere and the Daily Mail, 
of a small number of Conservative M.P.s, and to some 
extent, it seems, of Lloyd George. Then he lost it, sud 
denly and catastrophically. Respectable people became 
afraid. 

It is, of course, a left-wing myth that Mosley s Fascists 
introduced violence into English politics. In fact, the 
Communists were quite as ready to use violence to silence 
their opponents as the Fascists were. What set opinion 
against Mosley was his open admission that he would use 
force to secure a hearing at his meetings, and his deliber 
ate, highly efficient organization of force. That, and the 
rise of Mosley s fellow-Fascist Hitler, and the hideous 
reports that were now coming out of Nazi Germany. Even 
had he been entirely blameless, Mosley could not have 
escaped some of that contamination. The famous mass 
meeting at Olympia on June yth 1934, when the Fascists 
ruthlessly smashed organized Communist opposition, was 
perhaps the turning-point of his fortunes. 

"I could not help shuddering", wrote Geoffrey Lloyd, Bald 
win s parliamentary private secretary, an eye-witness, "at the 
thought of this vile bitterness, copied from foreign lands, being 
brought into the centre of England. I came to the conclusion 
that Mosley was a political maniac, and that all decent English 
people must combine to kill his movement." 

There was also the question of anti-Semitism. How far 
Mosley himself encouraged anti-Semitism in his move 
ment is arguable (he has frequently denied it). But the 
logic of a Fascist movement leads irresistibly to anti- 
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Semitism. The need for a scapegoat, for a recognizable 
enemy, does the rest. Soon the Union movement was 
organizing provocative marches through the East End, 
culminating in the march of 7,000 Blackshirts on October 
4th 1936, with an enormous Communist-organized coun 
ter-demonstration. The Blackshirts certainly reaped the 
benefit of what anti- Jewish feeling there was, temporarily 
and locally, but on a long-term view this was a serious 
error of judgment. 

It was the danger of bloodshed and rioting that led the 
Government, soon after, to pass the Public Order Act, 
which banned the wearing of political uniforms. With that 
a blanket descended over the Fascist movement. Totally 
ignored in the Press, it suffered from internal schisms 
over foreign policy. In an attempt to turn the abdication 
crisis to account, in came out strongly for King Edward, 
but without noticeable effect one way or the other. Never 
theless British Union candidates in the L.C.C. election 
in three East End constituencies in March 1937 polled 
over 8,000 votes. 

But already the fringe movements, deprived of their 
distinguishing costumes, their trappings and banners, 
were fading from the public eye. War was coming, and in 
the light of that obvious fact, their activities began to 
seem marginal and beside the point. Fascists and Com 
munists might still fight it out with rival news-sheets at 
the street corner, but now the contest seemed not so much 
between Left and Right as between Hitler and the human 
race. In this emotional climate the extra-parliamentary 
parties seemed to have less and less to say that was worth 
hearing. Nor were their attitudes to the approaching war 
particularly convincing. 

Mosley was naturally anti-war, though not necessarily 
pro-German. Social Credit might have had a certain sym 
pathy for the Italian brand of Fascism (Ezra Pound was 
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a Social Credit man who spoke up strongly for Mussolini) 
but could not stomach the German. The Distributists 
possibly believed that world catastrophe might recreate 
the simplicity of life in which their system could flourish. 
But deprived of whatever chance they may have had of 
influencing events, all the various "isms" of the thirties, 
with their shirts and brave words, went gurgling together 
down the drain of war. 
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The League of Nations 

When Baldwin first became Prime Minister, the League 
was already building up more prestige and strength than 
the authors of the Covenant would have thought possible 
in so short a time. The Lloyd George government had 
taken the lead in sending important political and legal 
disputes, for example Upper Silesia, to the Council or 
the Permanent International Court of Justice, and in de 
veloping the League s humanitarian and economic work. 
Lloyd George had sent Balfour and other cabinet ministers 
to the Council and the Assembly -a vitally important 
example to others. Balfour had made the Washington 
Naval Treaty, which was acclaimed as a splendid prelude 
to the general disarmament to which all members of the 
League were pledged. 

For eight years after 1923 the League, despite some 
grave setbacks, continued to grow in authority and pres 
tige. But before Baldwin finally resigned in 1937, it had 
been smashed to pieces. Its disarmament work had come 
to naught, and a ferocious arms race was once more under 
way; its social and economic work had been reduced to 
futility; its Assembly and Council met, but no one 
listened to what they said ; public attention was fixed with 
mounting anxiety on the aggressive activities of the 
Fascist dictators, which, by progressive stages, dragged 
the nations into war. 

It is the story of this dramatic rise and fall, so full of 
incident, so swift, so catastrophic, which this chapter must 
attempt to tell. 
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"Baldwin s attitude", wrote Lord Cecil years later in 
All the Way^ * represented, as he so often did, the general 
Conservative feeling. He certainly liked the idea of the 
League, but he stood aloof from it. For instance, he never 
came to Geneva to see how it worked, even though he was 
in the habit of spending part of his holiday a few miles 
away in Savoy." 

How true this was is shown by all that follows. For 
fourteen years, Baldwin was in a position to wield immense 
influence in British public life. He was in office at 
moments of grave crisis, and of historic opportunity. He 
was always friendly to the League; hardly, if indeed ever, 
did he use his influence in its support. 

In Baldwin s first Government (May December 1923) 
Curzon was Foreign Secretary and Cecil minister in 
charge of League Affairs. Curzon left Cecil a relatively 
free hand in Geneva, but allowed him no voice in the 
other work of the Foreign Office. 

Thus Cecil was able to do excellent work in the League 
Council in the summer of 1923; but at the Assembly in 
September he was faced with a major crisis, and a conflict 
with Curzon. Following the murder of an Italian general 
on Greek soil, Mussolini invaded the rich and strategically 
important island of Corfu. This was clearly the new dic 
tator s first move to create a Fascist empire; it was a 
flagrant violation of the Covenant; Cecil, Nansen, Brant- 
ing and other leaders of the Assembly decided that the 
challenge must be met. The Greek government had un 
fortunately telegraphed both to the League Council and 
to the Allied Conference of Ambassadors in Paris, promis 
ing each body that it would accept its decisions. Italy 
challenged the right of the Council to intervene; but Cecil 
and Branting successfully upheld the competence of the 
League; Nansen rallied the Assembly in their support; 
the Council drew up a proposed settlement, providing for 
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the evacuation of Corfu by the Italians, and reference to 
the Permanent Court of the question of what compensa 
tion, if any, Greece should pay. 

At first, the ambassadors accepted this solution; but 
then Curzon, without informing Cecil, gave orders that 
there should be no reference to the Court, and that Greece 
must pay the full indemnity of fifty million lire which 
Mussolini had demanded* 

It was said in Rome that this disastrous stroke of 
power-politics saved Mussolini, when otherwise he would 
have fallen ; in any case, it robbed the League of an un 
blemished victory for justice against a great power which 
had brutally violated the new world law. But Cecil had 
saved Corfu for Greece Venizelos said later that it was 
the League s greatest triumph; he had vindicated the 
competence of the League, rallied the whole Assembly, 
and obtained most valuable opinions on the meaning of 
the Covenant from the Permanent Court. 

At the height of the crisis, Cecil visited Baldwin at 
Annecy ; he got no help or guidance of any use. Cecil had 
saved the League and the good name of Britain ; but when 
Baldwin came to form his second government a year later, 
it was because of Cecil s difference with Curzon that he at 
first proposed to leave out Cecil. 

Baldwin s Foreign Secretary in his second Government 
(1924-29) was Chamberlain, and almost his first action 
was to recommend the Cabinet to reject the Geneva 
Protocol, which the Labour government had promoted at 
the Fifth Assembly of the League. The Protocol embodied 
the three principles of collective security, all-round dis 
armament, and compulsory arbitration ; and it had aroused 
immense enthusiasm in Europe. But before it had been 
signed, the Labour government fell from power. Cecil 
wanted the new Baldwin government not to reject it, but 
to propose amendments. He was overruled ; Chamberlain 
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destroyed the Protocol by a speech in the League Council 
in March, 1925. Many reasons were given in this speech; 
only two were of real importance : the Cabinet were against 
obligatory arbitration and the Optional Clause; and they 
were against accepting additional military commitments 
the example always given was the impossibility of risk 
ing war to guarantee the frontier between Poland and 
Germany. 

It is ironical to think that when Henderson signed the 
Optional Clause in 1929, and induced more than forty 
countries, including all the Dominions, to do the same, 
Baldwin and his colleagues did not even venture to vote 
against the ratification; British public opinion was over 
whelmingly on Henderson s side, and too many of Bald 
win s followers would have voted with Henderson in the 
House. 

And it is tragic to remember that in 1939 a later 
cabinet, with some of the same men among its members, 
gave to Poland the very guarantee which they had refused 
in 1925. But they gave it at a time when it was certain that 
it would involve us in armed conflict; when we had lost 
the alliance of the other members of the League and, 
except for France, stood virtually alone; and when it was 
impossible to make the guarantee effective, or to save 
Poland from invasion and conquest by a cruel foe. The 
same guarantee, given fourteen years earlier, might have 
prevented any war, and have brought disarmament and 
stable peace. 

But Chamberlain and his colleagues realized that 
opinion in Europe had been so stirred by the Geneva 
Protocol, that its rejection by Britain was so grave a shock, 
that something more than its rejection was required. They 
accordingly proposed and made the Locarno Treaties, by 
which Britain, France and Germany gave each other 
mutual guarantees. This roused the hope that the long- 
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standing Franco-German enmity had at last been buried; 
laudatory speeches were made in Parliament, and Cham 
berlain received the Garter. But the Locarno system was 
founded on the short-sighted British War Office doctrine 
that "the Rhine is our frontier . In fact, when the 
Locarno system was tested in 1939, our frontier was at 
Alamein, on the Arctic route to Archangel, in Persia, and 
on the River Sal ween. The true effect of the Locarno 
Treaties was to show that Britain would participate in 
guarantees upon the Rhine, but not elsewhere ; it gravely 
undermined the restraining force of Article 1 6, and gave 
hope to all the dangerous men who, in Europe and in 
Asia, were already dreaming of aggressive wars. 

But throughout the years while he was Foreign Sec 
retary, Chamberlain took a large and constructive part in 
League activities. His constant presence at Councils and 
Assemblies brought Briand, Stresemann and other 
Foreign Ministers, and made Geneva the most important 
international centre in the world. He led the Council in 
swiftly stopping several actual and potential wars. 

This excellent work was, however, dangerously offset 
by other serious mistakes. 

Locarno led to Germany s application in March 1926 
for admission to the League. Chamberlain gravely mis 
handled what should have been a very promising develop 
ment; after an abortive Assembly, he left Cecil to clear up 
the mess; Germany was then admitted, but, in spite of 
magnificent orations by Stresemann and Briand, the epi 
sode had done much harm. 

There followed another disastrous mistake in 1927. 
President Coolidge was gravely perturbed by a lively 
competition in cruiser and submarine construction which 
had begun between Britain, the United States and Japan. 
He convoked a conference in Geneva, and asked the 
Secretary-General of the League to provide the necessary 
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accommodation and staff a notable advance by a Repub 
lican President towards co-operation with the League. 
When the Conference met, his delegate, Gibson, proposed 
large reductions of cruiser, destroyer and submarine 
strength, with the Washington ratio of 5 : 5 : 3 for 
Britain, U.S.A. and Japan. The British delegates, Bridge- 
man, First Lord of the Admiralty, and Cecil, agreed on 
the wisdom of accepting the U.S. proposals. But the 
Cabinet were against them; they were instructed, first, to 
propose a large increase in strength, and then to insist that 
Britain must have a greater number of cruisers than the 
U.S.A. This caused anger and consternation in the 
American delegation. Cecil warned the Cabinet that unless 
they agreed to what they called "mathematical" parity 
with the U.S.A., there would be no treaty, and he would 
resign. The Cabinet took no notice; the Conference broke 
down ; Cecil resigned, left his party, and never again held 
government office. 

Today it is hard to believe that a British cabinet risked 
a breakdown because it demanded a greater naval 
strength than the United States. Yet Baldwin allowed this 
to happen, although it meant losing Cecil as a minister, 
strengthening the isolationists in the United States and 
the militarists in Japan. Cecil wrote later: 

It is at least possible that if we had settled the cruiser question, 
as Japan was most anxious to do^ we should have helped to 
strengthen the peace-party in that country and the invasion of 
Manchuria might never have taken place. 

With MacDonald as Prime Minister, and Henderson 
as Foreign Secretary, the second Labour government, 
which was in office from 1929 to 193X5 tried to repair the 
damage done by the Coolidge Conference; they made the 
London Naval Treaty, accepted by Britain, the U.S. and 
Japan. They got the Council of the League to fix the 
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Disarmament Conference for February 1932, and did 
whatever else they could to strengthen the League. 
Henderson was nominated as the President of the Con 
ference, but before it could meet the world slump had 
brought the Government to an end; MacDonald, with a 
tiny handful of his followers, formed a "national" coalition 
with the Conservatives, and with most of the Liberals 
except Lloyd George. Baldwin became Deputy Prime 
Minister, and Simon Foreign Secretary. 

While Britain was distracted by the gold standard 
crisis, and the general election of October 1931 was in 
progress, the Japanese militarists faked an incident in 
Manchuria, and sent in their troops. At first they were 
very cautious ; Henderson often said that, if he had still 
been in office, he could have used the League to turn them 
out. 

No one doubted that the Japanese were guilty of 
aggression. But Simon delayed action, made temporizing 
speeches, and in the end appeared even to defend the 
Japanese point of view. 

This Manchurian aggression was a major embarrass 
ment to the Disarmament Conference which began in 
February 1932, as, no doubt, the Japanese generals had 
intended that it should be ; they knew they could never 
fulfilt heir dream of Asian empire if the League succeeded 
and their Government disarmed. 

But many who took part in the Conference believed 
that Manchuria need not have been fatal, and that 
Baldwin, who ardently wanted the Conference to succeed, 
could himself have made it do so if he had shown the 
necessary resolution. 

There were four separate occasions when it seemed 
possible that a disarmament treaty could be made; only 
one of them - the most favourable - can be briefly dealt 
with here. 
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In June 1932 President Hoover put forward a bold, 
comprehensive plan for all-round armament reduction. It 
was founded on a principle which Cecil expounded to the 
Conference on the opening day: that the main purpose of 
the Disarmament Treaty should be to secure the general 
abolition of weapons which assist aggressive attack, i.e. 
the system imposed on Germany by the Treaty of Ver 
sailles. Cecil argued that by the Treaty, by an Allied Note 
sent to the German delegation in 1919, and by the 
Covenant, the members of the League were bound in 
law and honour to accept this system. 

No one really denied the truth of this contention. And 
Cecil s principle was simple; it pointed the way to equality 
of treatment for Germany; it would have meant a radical 
reduction of armament; it derived from the rules of inter 
national conduct the renunciation of aggressive war to 
which all the governments had adhered in the Covenant 
or the Kellogg Pact. In March Gibson gave it strong 
American support; in April Simon took it up, called it 
"qualitative disarmament" and moved two resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted by the Conference; in 
May he said in the House of Commons : 

Will anyone who thinks that qualitative disarmament is all 
nonsense be good enough to tell me why the Allied and Associated 
Powers selected those particular weapons and prohibited Ger 
many from having them? The answer is written on the face of 
the Treaty of Versailles, and it is that those weapons were 
regarded as weapons which would have enabled Germany, had 
she been so minded, to undertake operations of offence. 

Baldwin shared Simon s view. On May I2th, the day 
before this speech by Simon, he and Simon saw the U.S. 
delegates, Gibson and Norman Davis, in London. Bald 
win told them in confidence that there was nothing to be 
gained by "pecking at the problem" of disarmament, as 
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the Conference had been doing, but that some such 
measure as the following was called for, drastic but fair to 
everybody : 

(1) The total abolition of military aviation including pursuit 

and observation planes; 

(2) some agreement to put a stop to subsidies for civil aviation 

enterprises; 

(3) the abolition of the capital ship; 

(4) the abolition of the aircraft carrier which would follow 

automatically from (i); 

(5) (Missing from the American record of the conversation: 

probably it was the abolition of the submarine.) 

(6) drastic reduction of land effectives; 

(7) abolition of aggressive weapons such as heavy mobile guns 

and tanks. 

These proposals are quoted from the U.S. documents, 
which also show that Simon and MacDonald were 
" wholeheartedly in favour of Baldwin s plan. 

But there was a conflict in the British Cabinet; the 
service ministers were all opposed to Baldwin, especially 
Lord Londonderry, the Secretary of State for Air; the 
Admiralty were "wild" (MacDonald s word). For a month 
after the conversation with Gibson and Davis, and after 
Simon s speech, the British government made no move. 

Meanwhile Hoover was growing increasingly anxious ; 
on June 22nd he put forward the "Hoover Plan". 

"The Briand-Kellogg Pact," he said, "to which we are all 
signatories, can only mean that the nations have agreed that they 
will use their arms solely for defence. . . . Reduction should be 
carried out, not only by broad general cuts in armaments, but by 
increasing the comparative power of defence through decreases in the 
power of attack" 

He accordingly proposed : 

i. "In order to reduce the offensive character of all 
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land forces . . . the abolition of all tanks, all chemical war 
fare, and all large mobile guns". 

2. The abolition of "all bombing planes" and "the 
total prohibition of bombardment from the air". 

3. The reduction by one-third below the Washington 
and London Treaty numbers of battleships and sub 
marines, and by one-quarter of aircraft carriers, cruisers 
and destroyers, with a maximum total submarine tonnage 
of 35,000 tons for any power. 

"This plan", said the President, "would greatly reduce 
offensive strength compared to defensive strength in all 



nations." 



The plan went much less far than the proposals which 
Baldwin favoured. It did not give Germany equality; but 
Germany accepted it as a sufficient step towards equality - 
a fact, in June 1932, of crucial importance. And the vast 
majority of all the other delegations received it with a 
veritable outburst of enthusiastic support. Russia (Lit- 
vinoff) and Italy (Grandi) gave it their full adhesion. 
Thirty-one other delegations, including those of virtually 
all the "middle" powers, expressed themselves in favour 
of it. 

And Baldwin s Britain? For a fortnight Britain stalled. 
Then Simon read out counter-proposals : 

1 . No reduction in number of warships, but a reduction 
in the size of future battleships, aircraft carriers and 
cruisers. 

2. The abolition of mobile guns of over 6.i4n. calibre 
(this left the existing British field artillery virtually intact). 

3. The abolition of tanks of over 20 tons in weight 
the British Army had a few 1 6-ton tanks. 

4. A limitation on the unladen weight of military and 
naval aircraft (troop carriers and flying-boats excepted); 
no weight was specified. 
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5. A restriction on the numbers of military and naval 
aircraft (no number was suggested). 

This was a plain rejection of the Hoover plan. It made 
nonsense of Simon s defence of Qualitative Disarmament 
in the House of Commons six weeks before. In effect, the 
British government were saying now that Qualitative 
Disarmament did not mean the abolition of any of the 
major weapons which had been forbidden to Germany by 
the Treaty of Versailles ; except for poison gas and bac 
teria, it meant the retention of them all; it might mean that 
they could be made a little smaller and a little cheaper. 

The Conference heard this counter-proposal with 
stupefaction. Even members of the British delegation 
were horrified; Mrs Corbett Ashby, who was there as a 
Liberal, said later that Simon had opposed Hoover s plan 
"so contemptuously that I saw the U.S. delagation go 
white with rage in the face of the insult". 

It is, of course, possible that, even if Britain had sup 
ported Hoover, the Conference might not have reached 
success. But most good judges in Geneva believed that, if 
we had given him really vigorous and warm support, the 
weakening resistance of France and Japan could have been 
overcome. What is certain is that the British Cabinet s 
decision killed the Hoover plan. It thus destroyed by far 
the best opportunity which the Conference presented for 
making a treaty of drastic all-round armament reduction. 
No one can doubt that a treaty on Hoover s lines would 
have enormously strengthened the League, and would 
have brought the United States into ever-closer co 
operation. When the Conference failed, the governments 
gradually fell back into the thinking and the practices of 
power politics; the arms race gathered new momentum; 
by a process which Lloyd George, Grey, Cecil, Nansen, 
Henderson had all predicted, the world drifted swiftly 
towards the Second World War. Within ten years, Hitler, 
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Mussolini and the Japanese generals had carried out their 
aggressions in Poland, Norway, Holland, France, Greece, 
Pearl Harbour, Singapore, with the very weapons which 
the advocates of qualitative disarmament wanted to 
abolish because they were the instruments of unprovoked 
surprise attack. 

The British Cabinet s decision was only taken by a 
narrow margin. At one time it was confidently reported 
that Baldwin had prevailed. In 1935 Lord Londonderry 
told the House of Lords that he had "had the utmost 
difficulty^ amid the public outcry, in saving the bomber"* 

"Amid the public outcry." The Government had been 
almost overwhelmed by the resolutions and petitions 
which poured into Downing Street from every quarter of 
the country in support of Hoover. Beyond all doubt, the 
British nation would have given Baldwin their fullbacking 
if he had publicly declared his view* 

And Baldwin knew that the decision had been wrong. 
Five months later, in November, in the greatest speech he 
ever made, he denounced it in the House of Commons in 
embittered, devastating terms. His theme was air dis 
armament. He spoke of the "futile attempts" so far made 
to deal with the problem, such as "reduction of the size 
of aeroplanes, prohibition of the bombardment of the civil 
population, the prohibition of bombing". This was pre 
cisely what his Government had put forward in Geneva in 
July; in November he said that such proposals "reduced 
him to despair". He went on: "I am firmly convinced 
myself, and have been for some time, that, if it were 
possible, the air forces ought all to be abolished." 

This speech led, after another inexplicable delay, to the 
Eden-Temperley Draft Disarmament Convention, which 
MacDonald laid before the Conference in March 1933* 
But Hitler was in power; the chance was gone. Three 
decades later, may the question not be asked : What would 
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have happened if, in June 1932, Baldwin had done what 
Cecil did five years before? If he had told his cabinet 
colleagues, and the House of Commons, and the nation, 
that they must accept the Hoover plan, or he would 
resign? Can it be doubted that he would have triumphed? 

By May 1933 it was evident to all that the Disarma 
ment Conference had failed. The League machinery con 
tinued to tick over; various disputes were dealt with. But 
the arms race was gathering momentum; the authority of 
the League was waning fast ; morale in Geneva was very low. 

Then, miraculously, as it seemed, another chance of 
saving the League arose. In 1934 Cecil had organized the 
"National Declaration on the League of Nations and 
Armaments", popularly called the Peace Ballot. The 
League of Nations Union, with the help of many national 
organizations, including the Labour and Liberal parties 
and some leading Conservatives, invited every British 
citizen over eighteen to give answers to six questions 
concerning British membership of the League, inter 
national disarmament, economic and military sanctions 
against aggression. 

Journalists thought it unlikely to succeed, and that the 
target of five million votes was wildly optimistic. In fact, 
more than eleven and a half million votes were recorded. 

The answers were over 90 per cent in favour of the 
League, disarmament and the abolition of private manu 
facture of arms; over 80 per cent for the abolition of air 
forces; over 90 per cent for economic sanctions, and 74 
per cent for military sanctions, against aggression. The 
vote was recognized by everyone to be of great signifi 
cance, and it produced a profound effect upon the 
Baldwin government. 

But during the nine months while the Peace Ballot was 
being carried out, Mussolini was preparing his aggressive 
war in Abyssinia. 
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Baldwin s government had received warning of this 
aggression in 1934- They chose to disregard it. In 
December 1934 Mussolini staged a bloody incident at 
Walwal, where 130 Abyssinians were killed and many 
wounded. The Emperor of Abyssinia, on the advice of 
the British Ambassador, laid the matter before the Council 
of the League, and asked for the dispatch of a League 
Commission of Enquiry. The Commission was refused - 
for the first time in League history - on the ground that 
Walwal was too remote: Mussolini began to pour in 
troops and armaments through the Suez Canal. 

As his intentions became plain, support for the Peace 
Ballot increased, and the percentage of votes in favour of 
military sanctions rose, until in many places it reached the 
figure of 80 per cent. In May 1935 Lord Attlee proposed 
in the House of Commons that, with League support, we 
should close the Suez Canal to the Fascist transports. The 
Government refused the proposal, and continued in 
effective discussions in Geneva, while war drew nearer. 

But they began to feel the pressure of public opinion. 
In July 1935 the final result of the Peace Ballot was 
announced at a great Albert Hall meeting, over which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury presided. In receiving a depu 
tation, Baldwin said : 

The deputation will be aware that the foreign policy of the 

Government is founded upon the League of Nations I am 

glad to know . . . that the object of the ballot was by no means to 
criticize the Government, but rather to show ... a large body of 
public opinion behind us in the efforts we are today making to 
maintain the authority of the League of Nations. We value this 
support. 

While the ballot was in its closing stages, Sir John 
Simon left the Foreign Office, and Sir Samuel Hoare took 
his place. When the Assembly met on September nth, 
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Hoare electrified the delegations by making a speech in 
which he said : 

The League stands, and my country stands with it, for the 
collective maintenance of the Covenant in its entirety, and par 
ticularly for steady and collective resistance to all acts of un 
provoked aggression. The attitude of the British nation in the 
last few weeks has clearly demonstrated the fact that this is no 
variable and unreliable sentiment, but a principle of international 
conduct to which they and their Government hold with firm, 
enduring and universal persistence. There, then, is the British 
attitude towards the Covenant. 

This passage was universally understood to mean that 
the Government was acting in accordance with the wishes 
of the British people, as expressed in the Peace Ballot, and 
would take whatever action was required to check and 
defeat Mussolini s aggression. 

But Mussolini had received assurances from the Prime 
Minister of France, Laval, that no military action would 
be taken by the League against him. He therefore went 
forward with his plans, and on October 4th the invasion 
of Abyssinia began. 

On October nth Anthony Eden, who was by then a 
member of the Cabinet, said in the Assembly: 

"Since it is our duty to take action } it is essential that such action 
should be prompt. That is the League s responsibility - a respon 
sibility based on humanity. For we cannot forget that war is at 
this moment actually in progress." 

A few days later he broadcast from Geneva to Britain, 
urging that action must be swift and effective, because 
every day lives were being lost and the Covenant flouted. 

The Survey says that Sir Samuel Hoare s Geneva 
speech brought the Government unexpected popularity 
and prestige and "moved the Party organisations of the 
parties collaborating in the National government to 
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advise Mr Baldwin that the situation was propitious for a 
General Election." 

The general election was held on November I4th. The 
National government s election manifesto included the 
following passage : 

The League of Nations will remain ... the keystone of British 
foreign policy. . . . Our attitude to the League is dictated by the 
conviction that collective security by collective action can alone 
save us from a return to the old system which resulted in the 
Great War 

The manifesto also said : 

We shall continue to do all in our power to uphold the Covenant 
and to maintain and increase the efficiency of the League. In the 
present unhappy dispute between Italy and Abyssinia, there will 
be no wavering in the policy we have hitherto pursued. We shall 
take no action in isolation, but we shall be prepared faithfully to 
take our part in any collective action decided upon by the League 
and shared in by its members. 

The National government won the election by a large 
margin of seats in the House of Commons, if not of votes. 
Four weeks later the news was published of the Hoare- 
Laval agreement, under which the Baldwin government 
had agreed with France that a settlement of Abyssinia 
should be achieved by the partition of Abyssinia, and by 
arrangements which would make Mussolini its virtual 
master. 

There was an outburst of popular anger in Britain 
greater than anyone then living had ever seen. A great 
part of the Conservative party, including Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, joined in the denunciation of this immoral 
bargain. Hoare was immediately obliged to resign, and 
Eden, the only minister popularly regarded as in favour 
of the League, took his place. 

Eden undoubtedly wanted to make the League prevail 
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In his first speech to his constituents as Foreign Secretary, 
he said that if the League were upheld, 1936 might mark 
a great advance to peace. Unfortunately his colleagues 
gave him no support. After an impartial committee of 
League experts had reported in February that an oil 
sanction would prove decisive, the Cabinet reluctantly 
gave him permission to propose it. But Eden weakly let 
Laval postpone and, in the end, sabotage this vital plan. 

Mussolini then used mustard gas to break the pro 
longed resistance of the Abyssinian forces. In April he 
occupied Addis Ababa. In May Mr Neville Chamberlain, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, declared that it would 
be "midsummer madness" to go on with sanctions. On 
July 5th Eden went to a Special Assembly of the League 
to propose that sanctions should be removed. 

This betrayal of the Covenant pledge was certainly 
repugnant to the British people. The opinion they ex 
pressed in the Peace Ballot had not changed. The post- 
bags of M.P.s brought three times as many protests as 
there had been against the Hoare-Laval Agreement. On 
July 9th, in a by-election fought entirely on the Abys 
sinian issue, the government candidate was defeated with 
a bigger turnover of votes than in any which happened 
between 1935 anc ^ I 945- 

But the damage had been done. From the day when 
sanctions were removed, no government believed any 
longer that the League could be "a shield against war". 
America retreated into isolation. Many of the smaller 
powers declared that Article 16 could no longer be re 
garded as binding, and that in any future conflict they 
would be neutral. 

There followed other disasters and betrayals of the 
League. General Franco began his civil war in Spain, 
with Moorish troops transported from Morocco by 
Mussolini s air force. They were soon followed by those 
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whom the Spaniards called the " White Moors", the 
Fascist and Nazi "volunteers". The Spanish government 
appealed to the Council and Assembly, but, by now, the 
governments were adepts in by-passing the League. A 
Committee of Non-Intervention was set up in London 
and, behind its mask of hypocrisy, the Hitler-Mussolini 
aggression was allowed to succeed. 

When Baldwin resigned in May 1937 it was natural 
that he should be succeeded by the man who had made 
the "midsummer madness" speech in 1 936* A few months 
later, this man was to visit Rome to propose the toast of 
the Emperor of Abyssinia; and a few months after that, 
to make his pilgrimages to Canossa: Berchtesgaden, 
Godesberg and Munich. 

On July 2nd 1936, after the Government had an 
nounced that it would propose a lifting of sanctions 
against Mussolini, Baldwin made a speech in which he 
said; 

You may not know that every day of my life, when I sit at my 
work in the Cabinet Room, I sit underneath the portrait of a 
great Prime Minister - Sir Robert Walpole . . . whose great 
boast . . . was that, except on one occasion, he kept his country 
out of war. 

This was the government claim, repeated after the 
betrayal of Abyssinia on a thousand platforms. 

On June 26th 1936 Lloyd George made a speech in 
which he said: 

There never has been such a chance in the history of the world 
in arraying the whole of the nations behind the cause of inter 
national right, as today. Never, It was a heaven-sent opportunity 
- fifty nations, great and small. There was an overwhelming 
force behind justice, a force that no aggressor could stand against, 

if resolutely led Right was there to be established on its 

throne in such a way that it would not have been overturned in 
our day, in the days of our children, or the days of our children s 
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children. It was the first real opportunity that had presented 
itself under conditions where the power behind righteousness was 
irresistible. 

On June 28th 1936 Lord Attlee said: 

The Government has decided to lead in the surrender to force. 
This has killed the collective system. While they refuse to say 
clearly what their future policy is to be, it is clear from Mr 
Chamberlain s speech that they aim at reforming the League so 
as to make it safe for aggression. 

In 1935 Sir Winston Churchill met Cecil after the 
Peace Ballot. "He was very cordial about its success, and 
congratulated me very much upon it." 

On October 5th 1938 Sir Winston said in the House 
of Commons : 

When I think of the fair hopes of a long peace which still lay 
before Europe at the beginning of 1933 when Herr Hitler first 
obtained power, and of all the opportunities of arresting the 
growth of the Nazi power which have been thrown away . . . 
I cannot believe that a parallel exists in the whole course of 
history. So far as this country is concerned, the responsibility must 
rest with those who have had the undisputed control of our 
political affairs They exploited and discredited the vast in 
stitution of the League of Nations and they neglected to make 
alliances and combinations which might have repaired previous 
errors, and thus they left us in the hour of trial without adequate 
national defence or effective international security. 

In 1943 Sir Winston told President Roosevelt that the 
Second World War should be called "the unnecessary 



war". 



In 1944 he wrote to Lord Cecil: 

This war could easily have been prevented if the League of 
Nations had been used with courage and loyalty by the associated 
nations. 

This is the evidence on which history will base its 
verdict about Baldwin and the League. 
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Lessons in Economics 

I think I may claim a proprietary interest in the financial 
and economic aspects of the Baldwin Age. I left school, at 
the age of sixteen, in the autumn of 1922 just ten 
months before Baldwin succeeded Bonar Law as Prime 
Minister. Between 1922 and 1930, of my own volition 
and without losing a day s work, I had four different jobs. 
Today, to have four different jobs in under eight years is 
nothing. But in the Baldwin Age it was a very different 
matter. The neighbours in North London wagged their 
heads, and said to my mother: "Young Harold doesn t 
know when he s well off, changing jobs one after another." 
In the Baldwin Age, you were lucky to have a job, let 
alone to be able to change it. In the Baldwin Age or to 
be accurate, just after it we could talk of a boom on the 
Stock Exchange while a million men and women were 
unemployed. 

I suppose every generation is convinced that the era in 
which it lives is unique. Looking back on those days, the 
Baldwin Age had more justification than most for such a 
belief. Consider a brief catalogue of the outstanding finan 
cial and economic events of the period. There were the 
reparation and debt settlements which followed the end 
of the First World War. There was the return to the gold 
standard in 1925. Then came surely the most extravagant 
booms of all times on the London and New York Stock 
Exchanges, and the subsequent collapses, with particu 
larly dire consequences for the United States. Events 
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there had their repercussions in Central Europe, and 
financial failures in Austria and Germany ushered in the 
"economic blizzard" which before long was raging over 
the entire world. 

Unemployment everywhere in the early thirties rose 
to appalling levels, and in desperation the unemployed 
masses sometimes turned to men such as Mussolini and 
Hitler. Britain was forced to devalue the pound and to 
abandon her traditional policy of free trade. Subsequently, 
currency after currency followed sterling. Truly it was a 
cataclysmic and catastrophic age. Yet out of the cataclysm 
and catastrophe, eventually good came. To no small 
extent, the bounding prosperity of the forties and fifties 
was only possible because the financial and economic 
lessons of the Baldwin Age were well learned. Some 
indeed would argue that they were too well learned. 

Looking back on those days, one s main impression is 
of man s apparent helplessness and blank despair in the 
face of what seemed to be insuperable odds. This was, of 
course, particularly true in the blackest days of the early 
thirties. And indeed such was the combination of circum 
stances by that time that man was pretty helpless. No 
ruler could have been more active in his attempts to 
"reflate" his country s economy than President Roosevelt 
was with his New Deal, Yet to this day economists still 
debate whether it was Roosevelt s efforts or merely natural 
forces which eventually, by the late thirties, brought 
some modicum of recovery to the United States. 

But even before the economic world collapsed in the 
thirties, even in the comparatively halcyon days of the 
twenties, there was a callousness, an indifference towards 
events, which today seems unbelievable. The London 
Stock Exchange enjoyed, if that is the right word, a 
tremendous new issue boom in 1928. Company pros 
pectuses poured off the printing presses. The companies 
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were all too often mushroom affairs, with no profit record, 
indeed sometimes with no experience of production or 
trading whatsoever. They were formed to cash in on the 
quite widespread expectation that fortunes were to be 
made overnight on the Stock Exchange in anticipation of 
unlimited markets for artificial silk, gramophone records, 
"anti-dazzle" screens for cars, or gadgets to prevent bed 
mattresses from sagging ! 

An article in the Economic Journal of December 1931 
showed that the market capitalization of 284 companies 
floated in 1928 had fallen from 116.8 million in that 
year to j68.i million by May 1931. Even worse, of these 
284 companies, 62, with subscribed capital of ^13.7 
million, had been wound up, while another 45, with 
subscribed capital of 10.4 million, had no ascertainable 
value. We may say broadly, therefore, that within less 
than three years of flotation, nearly one-third of the com 
panies floated in this mad new issue boom had been 
proved worthless. It is true that as a result of these - and 
other experiences Britain belatedly got a new Com 
panies Act. It is also true that the Council of the London 
Stock Exchange greatly tightened up its own regulations 
governing new issues. But so many horses had bolted by 
the time the stable doors were shut. And at the time few 
voices were raised in protest. An atmosphere not greatly 
different from that prevailing at the time of the South Sea 
Bubble was met by the philosophy of caveat emptor, and 
by the belief that it was nobody s job to protect fools from 
their folly - or to keep rogues from their prizes. 

These were not peculiarly British failings. The whole 
international financial world appeared to take leave of 
its senses and to lose all sense of values in the late 
19203. Indeed, compared with what happened in the 
United States at that time, Britain was a dull and staid 
place. 
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"The rich man s chauffeur", wrote the American author, 
Frederick Lewis Allen, in his remarkable book, Only Tester day 
"drove with his ears laid back to catch the news of an impending 
move in Bethlehem Steel; he held fifty shares himself on a 
twenty-point margin. The window cleaner at the broker s office 
paused to watch the ticker, for he was thinking of converting his 
laboriously accumulated savings into a few shares of Simmons. 
Edwin Lefevre (an articulate reporter in the market at this time 
who could claim considerable personal experience) told of a 
broker s valet who had made nearly a quarter of a million in the 
market; of a trained nurse who cleaned up thirty thousand 
following the tips given her by grateful patients; and of a 
Wyoming cattleman, thirty miles from the nearest railroad, who 
bought or sold a thousand shares a day." 

It all began in the mid- twenties with a boom in Florida 
real estate real estate which sometimes comprised 
swamps and non-existent cities. It continued on Wall 
Street to the autumn of 1929, when it was commonplace 
to borrow money at an interest charge of up to 20 per cent 
to buy Common stocks returning the purchasers perhaps 
I or 2 per cent. It ended with suicides and imprisonment 
and scandals for such notables as the chairman of the New 
York Stock Exchange and of two of the big banks. An 
investment trust stock which had touched $104 in 1929 
fell to if in less than three years. A messenger boy, 
walking across the floor of the New York Stock Exchange, 
so the story goes, jokingly put in a bid of a dollar a share 
for a block of shares of the White Sewing Machine Com 
panyand got the stock: the night before the shares 
were $i i and a little before that $48. 

One of the few men who foresaw the crash, Roger 
Babson, economist and forecaster, also wrote, in September 
1929, that "factories will shut down . . . the vicious circle 
will get into full swing and the result will be a serious 
business depression* . How much of the blame for the 
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subsequent slump in industry and agriculture in the 
United States should be laid at the door of the New York 
Stock Exchange it is difficult to say. But so far as Britain 
is concerned we can be quite certain that the roots of our 
economic difficulties in the thirties went much deeper 
into history than the London Stock Exchange boom and 
the follies of our new issue market in the twenties. 

Britain s great handicap in the Baldwin Age was the 
simple fact that just about a hundred years previously she 
had led the world into the industrial revolution. Although 
it was impossible for contemporary thought to observe it 
at the time, with the wisdom of hindsight we can now 
place the grand climacteric of our nineteenth-century 
industrial transformation somewhere around the last 
decade of that century. About that time we were being 
challenged by newer industrial nations such as Germany 
and the United States. Our supremacy was carried on, on 
its own diminishing momentum, until the First World 
War. After that war we had lost our lead, but we were 
unable (or unwilling) to appreciate that fact and take the 
appropriate remedies. 

The war had dealt us grievous blows. We had lost 
the cream of our young manhood on the Somme and 
in the mud at Passchendaele. We had poured out the 
treasures our fathers and grandfathers had accumulated, in 
the shape of overseas investments, to pay for the munitions 
of war and the stocks of food we and our allies needed. 
We had expanded, far beyond normal needs, the capacity 
of our basic industries. Our export markets, shut off from 
our goods by the circumstances of war, learnt how to 
supply themselves from newly-founded indigenous secon 
dary industries. The terms of the subsequent peace 
treaty, with its crippling reparations (which Germany 
could only pay in goods which we formerly supplied) and 
with the fragmentation of Central Europe and the multi- 
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plication of tariff barriers, might have been deliberately 
designed to hinder to the maximum extent our traditional 
export and financial business. 

Faced with this grim combination of circumstances, 
equipped with the oldest industrial structure in the world 
with which to compete with nations which had grown up 
virtually overnight as our competitors, we quickly deter 
mined, once the immediate post-war boom had collapsed, 
to attempt to protect and conserve what we had. The 
beginning of this phase happened to coincide approxi 
mately with the beginning of the Baldwin Age. It also 
coincided with Britain s return to the gold standard in 
1925. And here the economies of Britain and the United 
States do link up, and the Britain of the mid- twenties finds 
her fortunes becoming intertwined with the boom in the 
United States we have been discussing earlier. 

Much of the detail of what happened in America in 
those days is drawn here from The Great Crash, the classic 
description of that fatal boom written by Mr John 
Galbraith, Professor of Economics at Harvard. Mr Gal- 
braith has this to say about Britain s return to the gold 
standard in 1925: 

In 1925, under the aegis of the then Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer, Mr Winston Churchill, Britain returned to the gold 
standard at the old or pre- World War I relationship between 
gold, dollars, and the pound. There is no doubt that Churchill 
was more impressed by the grandeur of the traditional, or $4.86, 
pound than by the more subtle consequences of over valuation, 
which he is widely assumed not to have understood. The con 
sequences, nonetheless, were real and severe. Customers of 
Britain had now to use these costly pounds to buy goods at prices 
that still reflected wartime inflation. Britain was accordingly an 
unattractive place for foreigners to buy. For the same reason it 
was an easy place in which to sell. In 1925 began the long series 
of exchange crises which, like the lions in Trafalgar Square and 
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the street walkers in Piccadilly, are now an established part of the 
British scene. There were also domestic consequences; the bad 
market for coal and the effort to reduce costs and prices to meet 
world competition led to the general strike in 1926. 

Mr Galbraith then proceeds to link our return to the 
gold standard with the developing boom in the United 
States. The gold which Britain and Europe lost to 
America might not have crossed the Atlantic if interest 
rates had been kept low in America. 

In the spring of 1927, three august pilgrims - Montagu 
Norman, the Governor of the Bank of England, the durable 
Hjalmar Schacht, then Governor of the Reichsbank, and Charles 
Rist, the Deputy Governor of the Bank of France - came to the 
United States to urge an easy money policy. 

That their efforts for a time met with success, and thereby 
started another economic controversy - whether the easy 
money policy fed the American boom - are matters with 
which we need not concern ourselves here. What we must 
concern ourselves with, what the Baldwin Age was sub 
sequently dominated by for many a long year, was the 
return of the pound to the gold standard in 1925. 

Or, to be accurate, with the return of the pound to the 
gold standard at its 1914 parity. In general, it is true to 
say that majority opinion agrees with Mr Galbraith when 
he talks of the pound being overvalued at that parity. In 
general, it is true to say that majority opinion is more 
charitable to Sir Winston Churchill than Mr Galbraith is, 
and less so to the first of Mr Galbraith s "august pil 
grims", Montagu Norman. It is not simply that most 
economic observers believe that while Churchill made the 
official announcement of the return to gold in the House 
of Commons on April 28th 1925, the real decision was 
Norman s (he noted in his diary that Churchill spoke at 
"about 4.5 pan."); they believe that Norman worked con- 
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sistently for this objective throughout the post-war era. 

There is little doubt that this is true. What is not so 
certain is that the pound was overvalued at $4.86 at the 
time the decision to return to the gold standard was taken. The 
late Professor Sir Henry Clay, in his biography of Mon 
tagu Norman, maintained that 

... he [Norman] could not know then that our exporters chief 
competitors would subsequently fix the value of their currency 

at a level which gave them a lasting advantage in competition 

By adopting a low value in sterling for their currencies when 
they returned to gold -Belgium in 1926, Poland in 1927, 
France in 1928 - they gave their own industries new protection 
at home against British exports and an advantage over British 
exports in other countries markets. 

This is a point of view which finds reinforcement in the 
more recent writings of another distinguished economist, 
Professor R. S. Sayers, who was a member of the Radcliffe 
Committee on Monetary Policy which reported in the 
summer of 1959. 

Mr Sayers, contributing an essay to "Studies in the 
Industrial Revolution", does not dispute that the wrong 
parity was selected at which to link sterling once again 
with gold, but blames our subsequent miseries in the 
thirties first on the French and Belgian currency stabiliza 
tions, both at rates seriously undervaluing their currencies, 
and secondly on the great American depression. 

"I find it difficult to argue with any assurance". Professor Sayers 
writes, "that the 1931 collapse of the gold standard - and all that 
followed -was in any appreciable degree due to the over 
valuation of sterling in 1925. If Churchill had accepted the 4.40 
argument we should still have had chronic depression in certain 
export trades, we should still have had the world slump and the 
international liquidity crisis, we should still have had the miseries 
of the thirties. It was basically the American trade cycle, and 
not British monetary policy, that made life so wretched for us." 
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To the Welsh coal miners in their hunger marches to 
London, to towns like Jarrow and Ebbw Vale which were 
visibly dying on their feet, to the sailors who mutinied at 
Invergordon in 1931, in protest against the cuts in their 
pay, the niceties of these disputes in academic economic 
circles could hardly be expected to appeal. It is a fact, 
however, that at the time there was very little criticism of 
Norman s decision. The gold standard was very far from 
being the anathema it has since become; rather was it 
seen as a standard of national respectability to be attained 
-and even after it had been abandoned in 1931, to be 
re-attained as soon as possible. Said the late Lord 
Snowden, Britain s first Socialist Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer, in his autobiography: 

I have not yet seen any practical plan to supersede the gold 
standard, and when international confidence is fully restored and 
international trade recovers I believe the countries will return to 
an improved gold standard. 

And in June 1924, when he was actually Chancellor, 
Snowden reaffirmed that it was the Labour government s 
intention to carry out the recommendations of the Cunliffe 
committee, which included a return to the gold standard. 
Can anyone imagine a modern Socialist Chancellor of the 
Exchequer being similarly nostalgic for a return to gold, 
or similarly determined to embrace it? 

The really significant thing about this return to the 
gold standard, indeed, seems in retrospect to the modern 
observer to have been the attitude of mind with which it 
was approached. Another committee, the Chamberlain 
committee, was willing even in September 1924, when as 
Sir Henry Clay pointed out, "the New York rate was 
10 to 12 per cent below parity, and the autumn drain on 
sterling had still to be faced", to recommend a return to 
gold "if the internal purchasing power of the pound were 
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adjusted to its external parity by credit control". An 
expert adviser at two continental conferences argued : 

"For the United Kingdom, where the exchange is only 
[my italics] depreciated some 20 per cent, the balance of 
argument is clearly in favour of a return to pre-war 
parity. 

Exactly what this policy meant was stated clearly 
enough by the economist who was to lay the foundations 
of his subsequent world-wide stature in the Baldwin Age. 
John Maynard Keynes, who in his Economic Consequences 
of Peace had foretold the bitter consequences of the 
economic follies of the peace treaty which ended the First 
World War, in The Economic Consequences of Mr. Churchill 
foretold precisely the price we would have to pay, not for 
a return to the gold standard, but for a return to the gold 
standard at what proved to be the wrong parity. Keynes s 
criticism was directed 

. . . against having restored gold in conditions which required 
a substantial readjustment of all our money values. . . . Mr 
Churchill s policy of improving the exchange by 10 per cent was, 
sooner or later, a policy of reducing everyone s wages by 2s. 
in the . 

The Keynesian contribution to the Baldwin Age did 
not, however, consist of merely negative criticism of the 
1925 return to the gold standard. Keynes, looking around 
him in those years of great depression and even in the later 
years of what passed for prosperity in 1936 and 1937, 
saw unemployed resources of men and material being kept 
in idleness by financial conservatism and traditional 
"sound money" policies. It is easy, of course, to be wise 
after the event, particularly in the light of the economic 
lessons we have learnt since Keynes s death in 1946. The 
hard facts, as the British politicians of the Baldwin Age - 
of all political parties - were made to see them, was that 
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it was essential that public spending should be cut down 
and budgets balanced. Indeed, the external financial 
assistance which we obtained in New York and Paris in 
August 1931 in an ineffectual attempt to remain on the 
gold standard was granted only on the condition that 
rigorous steps should be taken to "put our financial house 
in order". It was of course the unwillingness of the 
majority of the members of the Ramsay MacDonald 
administration to institute the required reforms which led 
to the famous split in the Labour party and the emergence 
of the National government in September. 

Formed to "save the pound" and to keep Britain on the 
gold standard, that Government within weeks had both 
devalued sterling and acceded to the request of the Bank 
of England to be relieved of the obligation to sell gold on 
demand. An era had died. We had discovered at a price 
in industrial bitterness which we are still paying thirty 
years later - that the gold standard and universal suffrage 
were awkward bedfellows. The gold standard, that deli 
cate piece of mechanism which forces a nation auto 
matically to adjust its cost and price structure in order 
that it may remain competitive, worked well enough in 
the nineteenth century when Britain was industrially 
young and efficient and leading the world, and when 
labour was expendable. But, with intolerable burdens 
placed on it in the twentieth century, the mechanism of 
the gold standard creaked and groaned to a halt. In 
September 19493 when after another world war Britain 
devalued her currency yet again, James Griffiths, eloquent 
Welshman and Labour party veteran, declared: "We 
devalued money because we will not devalue men.* 1 The 
scars of August and September 1931 were still there. 

The Keynesian doctrine (actually it was propounded by 
others as well as Keynes) has been described by Sir Roy 
Harrod, Keynes s biographer, in the following terms: 
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If investment exceeded saving, we should have an inflationary 
tendency, and conversely. ... If the community was suffering 
from depression and unemployment, this must be due to an 
excess of saving and it would be expedient to encourage invest 
ment or discourage saving; and again conversely. . . . Hitherto 
the economist, as such, had tended to encourage economy and 
thrift in all circumstances. If Keynes doctrine was correct, it was 
most desirable to do so in times of incipient inflation but not at 
all times. On the contrary, in times of depression and unemploy 
ment it was desirable to encourage spending and lavishness. 

In the latter sentence is epitomized the dilemma of the 
Baldwin Age. The idea of spending one s way out of a 
depression in those days was anathema to most established 
opinion. True, even the National government eventually 
became frightened as the economy programmes of 1931 
reduced spending power and increased unemployment 
still further, until Ramsay MacDonald was forced to 
make his famous pronouncement urging people to "spend 
wisely". True, one means of implementing the Keynesian 
doctrine - the use of cheap money to stimulate investment 
(in the physical sense of the word) was in fact used, and 
effectively, starting with, the conversion of War Loan in 
1932. But even quite late in the thirties responsible 
financial opinion was proclaiming that the rearmament 
programme was bound to cause inflation. True, the price 
level did begin to rise in the years immediately before the 
Second World War. But it was the catastrophic fall in 
world commodity prices which had caused the economic 
blizzard, and higher commodity prices were precisely 
what the world then needed. 

The supreme irony of the Baldwin Age, however, was 
not to be savoured until a decade after the age had closed. 
The financial and economic conditions of the Baldwin 
Age, as we have seen, called for the full application of the 
expansionist side of the Keynesian doctrine - large-scale 
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public works ; budget deficits which would involve credit 
creation; which credit creation would in turn flood the 
monetary system with liquidity and thus assist the fall in 
interest rates ; remission of taxation and other incentives 
to individuals and private industry to spend and invest. 
Instead, we had the "nasty boodgets" of that conservative 
Yorkshireman Philip Snowden, and we paid men an 
inadequate "dole" to eat their hearts out in idleness rather 
than pay them a proper wage for proper work. 

Then, ten years later, after the Second World War, 
finding ourselves faced with economic conditions dia 
metrically opposed to those of the Baldwin Age, we 
proceeded to adopt, in large measure at least, the policies 
we had failed to use earlier! Instead of massive unemploy 
ment and insufficient purchasing power, we had over-full 
employment and all the forced savings of six years of war 
plus current earning power. Where supply had been ex 
cessive and demand subnormal, demand was now over 
whelming and supply non-existent. Where we had been 
the world s largest creditor nation, with an estimated 
army of 800,000 people outside this country working to 
send us free imports of food and raw material (to pay the 
interest and dividends on the investments our forebears 
had built up during the industrial revolution), we now 
found the tables completely turned. We ourselves owed 
enormous war debts and, with our overseas investments 
greatly reduced, it was the British who had to use men, 
materials and machinery, not to satisfy their own needs 
but those of the Indians and the Egyptians, the Australians 
and the Arabs. 

Clearly, in these circumstances it was the contractionist 
side of the Keynesian doctrine which should have been 
called into play. But it was not. And when eventually the 
bill was presented in September 1949 for the price of our 
stubborn refusal to learn, and sterling had to be devalued 
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once more, we demonstrated yet again, for full measure, 
that the more things change the more they remain the 
same. Because in 1 925 we had fixed the exchange value of 
our currency at a level which was to prove too high, now, 
in 1 949, we undoubtedly fixed the rate too low - at $2.80. 
The mistake in 1925 was to make our exports too dear 
and our imports too cheap, and, on balance, to cause 
deflation. The mistake in 1949 was to make our exports 
too cheap and our imports too dear and, on balance, to add 
new fuel to the fires of inflation. This is not to say that 
some degree of devaluation was not justified in 1949. ^ * s 
to say that if the decision could have been delayed some 
nine monthsj until the outbreak of the Korean War sent 
the demand for sterling-area raw materials soaring, we 
should probably have devalued only to around $3.50, and 
saved ourselves much subsequent trouble. 

It would seem from this account that all the economic 
trials and tribulations of the Baldwin Age were of no avail. 
But stupid though our behaviour in many directions in the 
first decade after the Second World War undeniably was, 
I would say that economic historians looking back over 
this period with a longer perspective would not agree. 
Internally, we have learned, gradually and painfully, that 
to abandon the gold standard is not to abandon the discip 
line which the gold standard imposed. Or that, if that 
discipline is abandoned, then the penalties exacted remain 
much the same. What we are evolving now, again grad 
ually and painfully, is a synthesis of the rules of the gold 
standard and of a managed currency. We should pray that 
we succeed in doing so, for if we can it may be that we can 
continue to achieve what has undoubtedly been the major 
triumph of economic history to date - the control of the 
trade cycle, with the tops of booms sliced off and the 
troughs of depressions filled in. 

But it is probably in the field of international economic 
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relationships that we have learnt best the lessons of the 
Baldwin Age. Looking back on that earlier period, one s 
main recollection is of each country s efforts, in a des 
perate attempt to protect and defend itself, to export 
unemployment, to cut down its imports, and thus to 
reduce the quantum of world trade and make bad worse. 
I can recall only one real major attempt at international 
co-operation in the thirties - the World Economic Con 
ference of 1933, and it was Franklin Roosevelt of all 
people who, rightly or wrongly, torpedoed that conference, 
largely because of his suspicion of the "old fetishes of 
so-called international bankers". 

Today, it is not simply that international co-operation 
has been greatly increased and strengthened. It is not 
simply that so many new international financial and 
economic organizations have come into existence and have 
succeeded in securing a consistent flow of goods and 
capital and the gradual reduction of hindrances to world 
trade. Today, there is a broad consciousness of the need 
for the stronger nations to help the weaker, for a country 
which becomes strong in terms of reserves of gold and 
foreign currencies and of a surplus of exports over imports 
to follow policies appropriate to its creditor position; for 
instance, to do away with its restrictions on imports and 
to cut its tariffs. Where, in the twenties, a spate of inter 
national loans - often for frivolous projects - was turned 
off abruptly, as a tap is turned off, with the collapse on 
Wall Street, and was never resumed, today the creditor 
countries, individually and through various international 
institutions, maintain a reasonably steady flow of capital 
to the underdeveloped parts of the world. Where, in the 
Baldwin Age, nations followed a Beggar-my-Neighbour 
policy with competitive currency depreciations, today 
international funds are made available to enable a country 
to withstand strains and stresses on its currency which are 
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thus proved temporary but which thirty years ago would 
have been fatal. 

This is a formidable list of credit items, directly attribu 
table to the economic trials and tribulations which we 
endured in the Baldwin Age, to offset and more than offset 
our failures to learn from that era in other directions. We 
dare not, of course, be over-confident that we have found 
the Philosopher s Stone to economic prosperity. We have, 
as I have said, been more ready to apply the expansionist 
aspects of the Keynesian doctrine than its contractionist 
remedies, and this could in the long run mean that we use 
up all our powder and shot and thus become vulnerable to 
another world depression as we were to that which high 
lighted the Baldwin Age. We have exorcized the de 
pressant of deflation which nearly overcame us thirty years 
ago but in its place we have the irritant of inflation which 
bedevils our society today. But on balance, taking the 
greatest good of the greatest number as our yardstick, we 
can conclude that if in economic terms the Baldwin Age 
was a bad age to live through it was a good age to learn 
from. 
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Unrest 



In 1 929 Baldwin handed over to MacDonald the problem 
of coping with a million British unemployed. By 1931 a 
Labour government had seen this dread total grow to 
2,600,000. The figure rose a little in 1932, under the 
National government, and then began to drop gradually 
under the influence of rearmament and incipient inflation* 
When Baldwin came back to power in 1935 the unem 
ployment figure was 1,500,000. 

So the worst years of unemployment were under a 
Labour prime minister - most of them during a coalition 
government under which the nominal responsibility for 
financial policy was shared by the Socialist Philip Snowden 
and the Conservative Neville Chamberlain. 

Yet the legend persists that the Tories let unemploy 
ment get out of hand. The political myth-makers have 
even put up the notion that the Tories were in some way 
in favour of unemployment. Since the Second World War 
unemployment has been held (under Labour or Con 
servative governments) below 3 per cent. Sometimes it is 
hard to understand how during these years it was still 
possible for the word "unemployment" to excite the 
emotions it so frequently aroused. 

Apart from visiting their homes and talking to their 
wives and children there is really not a satisfactory way of 
making contact with "the unemployed". This is why they 
seem to lapse so often into the half-world of statistics. Yet 
only figures can make the point about how different 
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"unemployment" is now from what it was in the Baldwin 
years. Since the second war successive governments, 
whatever their colour, have agreed that fear of unemploy 
ment must be allowed to dominate economic doctrine. It 
has thus been kept below the 3 per cent which Beveridge 
regarded as representing full employment. Under Mac- 
Donald and the National government unemployment rose 
from 10 per cent over the whole country to 22 per cent. 
Under Attlee, Churchill, Eden and Macmillan it has been 
held down at between i and 2.5 per cent yet even such 
figures are still taken with deadly seriousness. Of course, 
a national figure of 2.5 per cent can include 10.8 per cent 
in Glasgow and 7.9 per cent in Northern Ireland. But 
figures in 1933 were much more terrifying 23 per cent 
in the North-West (3.2 per cent in 1959), and 26 per cent 
in Scotland (4.7 per cent in 1959). It was 34 per cent in 
Wales (4.4 per cent in 1 959). There have been changes in 
the boundaries within which statistics are gathered and 
this makes precise regional comparisons difficult, but only 
a captious statistician would make anything of it. The 
decimals may vary a bit here and there but the picture is 
as these figures show it. 

So surely, quite apart from the way politicians have of 
making capital against each other, there must be some 
reason why unemployment remains such a shocking word 
and such an unthinkable fact. Was it irresponsibility or 
good journalism which made the Daily Mirror early in 
1959 think it a good thing to use unemployment as a 
crisis word when it was thought there would be a spring 
election? The level of workless was then 2.8 per cent or so. 
Probably both motives were present because beyond any 
question the thirties left a deep wound on the British, a 
shock which has not yet worn off, and any clever journalist 
with enough background knowledge can easily play upon 
this feeling, 
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Britain s was not the worst unemployment in a world 
which knew little of how to handle the problem the 
United States were having a much worse time. Germany 
was having a worse time, too, until its rearmament really 
got going under Hitler s bullying. But somehow Britain 
could "not "take" unemployment. Rather the same sort of 
thing happened during the second war. London could 
"take it" and was always making a song and dance about 
being unbeaten and unbeatable. In Liverpool there were 
serious fears of civil violence if the bombing continued 
much longer; in Manchester the citizens threw in their 
hand and the city closed down at nightfall long after its 
only real "blitz", which lasted two nights. In the thirties 
there seemed to be the same sort of relative difference 
between the British and the American view on unemploy 
ment. 

In the Irish famine of the hungry forties there was a 
legend that the people had to eat grass. They ate dock, 
nettle, charlock and all sorts of other things they were 
unaccustomed to and which had little nutriment in them. 
They ate indian meal sold to them (at a 15 per cent mark 
up) by the Government but it was not enough to save 
hundreds of thousands from death by starvation or diseases 
derived from diet deficiencies. But they did not eat grass. 

The legend handed down from the thirties is that the 
unemployed starved and that the Tories did not par 
ticularly mind. The tragedy of those years is not in any 
way lessened by the fact that this is pure myth. Starvation 
was rare. It was usually described by coroners as "mal 
nutrition". When such deaths happened there was often 
something else in the family background besides unem 
ployment - persistent illness, drunkenness, or just plain 
fecklessness. But in those days society had not taken on 
the responsibility for the "problem family" and feckless- 
ness could be fatal. Without doubt some children suffered, 
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It looked bad, and was bad, that teachers could report 
some of their pupils as never having anything to eat but 
fish and chips, never anything to drink but tea with 
condensed milk. Only an ironist of genius could get the 
whole value out of the fact that between 1 940 and 1 945 
there was a great hunger over the land for fish and chips 
and a strange longing for more and more condensed milk 
of the pre-war sweetness. 

There is a revealing passage on this theme in Men 
Without Work^ a report made in 1938 for the Pilgrim 
Trust, an organization very close to the heart of Stanley 
Baldwin : 

There was a great variety of conditions with regard to house 
keeping and to expenditure on food. In some places such as 
Liverpool, even the exceptionally well-managed households 
never seemed to use fresh milk, while in others, Blackburn or 
Crook, fresh milk was the rule and tinned milk unusual. At one 
end of the scale were households where everything was clean, 
where food was home-made and wholesome, and at the other end 
those households where four or five people were living in one 
room, the floor littered with bread-crumbs and other scraps of 
food, empty tins on the table, filthy linen, and an indescribably 
horrible smell. , . . 

... in a typical Welsh household of the best type when one of 
us called late in the afternoon, tea was on the table on a spotlessly 
clean white tablecloth. It consisted of tea and fresh milk, bread 
and butter and cheese, home-made cake and home-made jam. 
In a typical Liverpool family where there were two children 
aged 4 and 12, the family had nothing but bread, margarine and 
tea, with condensed milk, for breakfast and dinner, "but we 
always try to give them something hot for tea. We go to bed early 
so as not to feel hungry . . ." 

Politicians, of course, like everything in black and 
white. So do some writers, so we got a book like The Road 
to Wigan Pier as a supposed picture from a sharp mind of 
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what depressed Northern England was like. But George 
Orwell showed no sign at all of realizing that his book was 
an insult to Lancashire people, that it lumped them all 
together with the low-class incompetents from whom he 
had drawn so many of his false impressions, 

But what was it really like being unemployed in the 
thirties? Each individual can only give his own story and 
some are much more harrowing than others. That long 
unemployment could cause a decline in moral fibre was 
sometimes proved. But Beveridge s title-page quotation 
for his Full Employment, "Misery Generates Hate", was 
seldom borne out except under the influence of extreme 
agitators. The voter of today, in his forties perhaps, who 
says he can never vote anything but Labour because of 
what the Tories did to his parents, is likely to have had his 
hatred generated for him by orators and pamphleteers; 
and more likely still the speakers and the writers will have 
had no experience whatever, direct or otherwise, of un 
employment or its consequences. 

I arrived to seek fame and fortune in England in 1 930 - 
putting the unemployment figure up to about two million 
and one. Altogether I was out of work for twelve months 
out of twenty-four and became fully familiar with the 
jargon of the day - "transitional benefit", "means test", 
"waiting days" and "signing on". I can remember bore 
dom as one of the worst enemies, certainly not mal 
nutrition. I recall that (to me) it was humiliating to shuffle 
along in the queue at the Labour Exchange, signing on 
one morning, drawing the dole two days later. When I 
went to the special cinema matinees at which unemployed 
were let in cheap I felt a second-class citizen. 

The unemployed were second-class citizens, and in 
spite of open professions of unlimited sympathy they were 
treated as such in all sorts of subtle ways. At the back of 
the minds of some who could not grasp the hard economic 
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.truths of the time was the comforting suspicion that some 
of the unemployed just did not want to work. It might 
even have been true in the case of some elderly people who 
found they could get by just above the poverty line with a 
little help from relatives : it was not true of the young and 
they desperately resented the suspicion. There was also a 
suspicion more readily voiced that the unemployed were 
all too ready to fall for Communist propaganda. Con 
sidering the pressure they were under it is remarkable that 
so few unemployed did go to the far Left, The National 
Unemployed Workers Movement was the chief Com 
munist effort to get control but it failed notably. Allot 
ments, social centres and occupational training centres 
were rivals to the N.U.W.M. but they never touched 
more than the fringe of the problem, economically or 
psychologically. 

It was not, on the face of it, a period when the normal 
open expressions of patriotism were to be expected from 
the young or from the unemployed and they were so 
often the same people. I used to notice that up to the time 
King George V fell ill very little respect was paid to the 
National Anthem at the end of cinema and theatre per 
formances - at any rate, not in the North of England. The 
change came when the King was dying then people 
really did stand still and not try to scuffle out quickly. But 
that was a very small sign. 

There were much bigger movements of opinion afoot 
and one of them was pacifism. It was linked in a negative 
way with unemployment because the big decline in work- 
less totals did not show until real rearmament began to 
get going. More people in work, less poverty, more pros 
perity - it seemed to be what everybody had prayed for 
for years. But there was a strong minority opinion against 
war and it expressed itself with special strength among the 
young. Dick Sheppard and Aldous Huxley were two of 
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the teachers whose words were hung upon as though they 
were divinely revealed. The "No More War Movement" 
merged with the Peace Pledge Union and the joint body 
was affiliated to the War Resisters International. Pacifism 
seemed to be just about at its height when the Peace Ballot 
of 1935 was held: it was a disappointment to the or 
ganizers, except in so far as it showed their ability to 
handle a huge-scale operation efficiently. Nearly twelve 
million people voted in this voluntary referendum. The 
League of Nations Union, with help from members of the 
pacifist groups, achieved this staggering figure with very 
little propaganda. The ballot forms were left in at the 
front door, later they were collected. There was a lot of 
speechmaking and letters to the papers, but the twelve 
million voted entirely without pressure. What disap 
pointed the organizers was that 80 per cent of them voted 
in favour of war as a defence against aggression while 
rejecting it for other reasons and calling for disarmament. 
It was clear that although the British hated war, as they 
had reason to do, they feared aggression more, as they had 
reason to. 

That it was a major factor in Baldwin s thinking can be 
deduced from the fact that G. M. Young gives almost a 
whole chapter to pacifism and its place in the political life 
of the day. Lloyd George decided to get in on the act by 
starting "The Council of Action for Peace and Recon 
struction" within a month of Baldwin s becoming Prime 
Minister in 1935. On his first platform he had Lord Cecil 
and Mr Harold Macmillan, but the support quickly 
began to fizzle out. Mussolini had taken a hand and 
supporters of the League were having to do a lot of 
rethinking. 

As Young shows, Baldwin was at the centre of much 
controversy over rearmament and was by no means a 
figurehead. He held strong views and aired them. As early 
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as 1 932 he issued the warning which moulded so much of 
his own thinking and that of other people who were dead 
against his view: 

I think it is well also for the man in the street to realize that 
there is no power on earth that can protect him from being 
bombed. Whatever people may tell him, the bomber will always 
get through. 

and secondly: 

The only defence is in offence, which means that you have to 
kill more women and children more quickly than the enemy if 
you want to save yourselves. 

Two year later he coined another happy phrase 
"when you think of the defence of England you no longer 
think of the chalk cliffs of Dover; you think of the 
Rhine/ 

And a year after that Baldwin s prescription for keeping 
Labour out of office was summed up : 

The one thing that might bring them back to office was a 
pacifist surge like that which had engulfed East Fulham. So to 
keep the country in good humour, to damp down the pacifist 
fires, to lift the constituencies over the election, to secure another 
term of office and so ensure continuance of the new policy of 
moderate rearmament . . . that, so far as Baldwin s instinctive 
movements can ever be set down in consecutive sentences, was 
the aim he had set himself. 

The East Fulham by-election was old history by then, 
but in 1933 it had given Baldwin and his party a real 
shaking up. The constituency was thought a safe one, 
"an old Tory stronghold", but it was "submerged and 
lost in a wild flood of pacifism". 

It was in recalling East Fulham and in relating it to the 
success of 1935 ^ at Baldwin made the alleged pre 
varication which pursued him as long as he lived and 
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which is still raked up from time to time. He said in the 
House of Commons : 

Supposing I had gone to the country and said that Germany 
was rearming and we must rearm. Does anybody think that this 
pacific democracy would have rallied to that cry at that moment? 
I cannot think of anything that would have made the loss of that 
election from my point of view more certain. 

With bombers always to get through, and our frontier 
moved to the Rhine, it was not easy for Baldwin to answer 
the crudest of the propaganda against him pitched on a 
note which appealed especially to the thoughtless young, 
many of whom were coming up to voting age and were in 
any case constantly nagging at their elders. He was called 
warmonger and accused of offering the British people as 
cannon fodder to be bombed and gassed for the satis 
faction of some perverse Tory aim. This was not subtly 
suggested but bluntly stated. For instance a leaflet used in 
Birmingham during municipal elections in 1934 (not 
issued from Transport House, however) read; 

The Unionist party want war. Your husbands and sons will be 
the cannon-fodder. More guns and poison gas will mean still 
dearer food. Register your disgust with the policy of the war 
mongers by voting Labour. 

One of the things Baldwin had to put up with was a 
spurious scientific approach by writers like Aldous Huxley 
who could set people s imaginations alight by using fear 
as the fuel : 

A bombardment with a mixture of thermite, high explosives and 
vesicants would kill large numbers outright, would lead to the 
cutting off of food and water supplies, would smash the system 
of sanitation and would result in general panic. There would be a 
frantic rush out of the towns. Those who were not crushed to 
death in this first rush would die of starvation and disease later on. 
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The chief use of the army would be, not to fight an enemy, but 

to try to keep order among the panic-stricken population at 

home. 

That is not from a novel but from an Encyclopaedia of 
Pacifism taken dead seriously at the time. As it happened 
not all the scientific approach of a Huxley or a Haldane 
was able to forecast what real aerial bombing would be 
like. The panic messages were based on reports of small- 
scale bombings in Ethiopia and in Spain. The thousand- 
pound bomb and the block-buster, the aerial landmine, 
let alone the flying bomb and the rocket, had not pre 
sented themselves to the most fevered imaginations. 

Yet it was possible by using Huxleyan flights of fancy 
to discourage young people from having anything to do 
with the idea of air raid precautions which was being 
tentatively turned over by a reluctant government. I can 
remember having huge fun in print about the "corrugated 
iron dog kennel" called the Anderson shelter and how 
foolish it was to expect any protection at all from such a 
feeble device. We would have done better, if we could 
have seen straight at the time, to be out in hordes digging, 
for even the early raids of 1 940, light as they were, showed 
only a fraction of the expected casualties because the 
A.RJP. methods were more effective than even the en 
thusiasts would dare to claim. 

This sort of thinking was almost impossible to argue 
against, for there was not experience to draw upon and 
even those who were beginning to believe war inevitable 
could never quite bring themselves to admit it. More 
realistic thinking, more honest assessment of weapons and 
defences would not necessarily have produced any better 
results because the methods and consequences of the war 
to come were impossible to foresee. The pacifists said it 
was ridiculous to pretend that the population could be 
defended against gas. Maybe it was, but the Government 
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spent millions on doing so - and the gas was never used. 
There developed a paralysed view, not based on pacifism 
at all, that although it might be a good thing to fight 
against Fascism there was no point in doing so because the 
war could only be fought with bombers and poison gas 
and the civilian population would be in a state of revolt 
within three days. Our nuclear disarmers of today are 
many of them in just that frame of mind which spread 
over the country between 1933 and 1937. There were 
then, as there are now, the genuine objectors who based 
all argument on principle. They were the brahmins of the 
pacifist movement, honest, even when confused. A lot of 
them made very good soldiers within a few years: a lot 
more stuck to their principles and kept the conscientious 
objector tribunals hard at work. 

The turning point in the pacifism of the Baldwin years 
was the realization that collective security would have to 
become a reality if Hitler and Mussolini were to be 
stopped. Gradually the ex-unemployed became ex-paci 
fists as they realized that Fascism would be stopped only 
by preparing to fight it; even more gradually it dawned 
on the young that preparation was not enough and that in 
the end there would have to be a fight. This was certainly 
my own turning point. At that time I was a leader-writer 
for a liberal newspaper in Oldham. As the anti-Fascist 
note became more recurrent a question kept nagging at 
me. What about my peace pledge which I had dutifully 
sent in on a postcard two years earlier? I sent another 
postcard revoking the pledge. That one was never acknow 
ledged but I should guess that there were thousands like 
it. Opinion was veering away from the pacifist view 
though it could not be said to be much attracted towards 
Chamberlainism. Probably some of the most violent 
opponents of appeasement were ex-pacifists of the Baldwin 
era. 
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But this change was not to be at all clear-cut. Even 
when the League of Nations had become, according to the 
well-known quip, only half a League, there were still those 
who cried "Onward". 

The trouble over the Hoare-Laval pact which forced 
Baldwin to drop Sir Samuel Hoare (later Lord Temple- 
wood) provided a glimmer of light and consolation. It 
brought to the Foreign Office the young Mr Eden (38), 
a man known to be hot for collective security and one 
who commanded much respect from the younger people 
who were such a burden to the Government. 

Before this glimmer could become a glow the country 
had to go through two months of amnesia about European 
affairs for Baldwin, his cabinet and ultimately everybody 
in the country were diverted entirely from war fears and 
peace longings by the abdication crisis of late 1936. While 
Germany signed an anti-Russian pact with Japan and sent 
its troops to Spain, the Government was thinking almost 
exclusively it seemed about the King and the Lady. A 
season was laid waste during which political affairs abroad 
by no means remained quiet. Yet when King Edward VIII 
had been disposed of and Baldwin had resigned there were 
clear signs that the Government was not over the worst of 
its troubles. 

The idea of appeasement, left over from the days of 
Baldwin s power and influence, dogged Conservatives until 
the end of the "phoney war" in late 1940. Up to the 
declaration of war in 1939 and for some months after 
wards Conservatives, led particularly by The Times, tended 
to claim that they had followed public opinion rather than 
forming and influencing it. This was not so. The pacifist 
movement was genuine and had some outstanding figures 
like Lansbury, Sheppard, Huxley and even more sincere 
men who were less self-publicized. These leaders and 
others managed to make it appear that their fellow- 
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travellers were a hundred per cent pacifist; they could 
blind themselves to problems of collective security, of 
aggression, of Fascism and of Communism. But they 
could not blind the mass of party supporters. Labour, 
Liberal or Conservative. On the left wing a man like 
Ernest Bevin was no defeatist and his work in inter 
national trade unionism had given him a better insight 
than most Labour men (except the internationalist in 
tellectuals) into foreign affairs. 

Such people had taken a strong stand on Spain and 
Abyssinia: they would be found on the anti-appeasement 
side when the troubles began to break out in the Rhine- 
land, Danzig and the Sudetenland. One of the most 
fascinating political movements to watch in those days 
was the see-sawing of opinion which sometimes seemed to 
make Conservatives appear too meek and Liberals and 
Socialists too belligerent. If the question, "Whose finger 
on the trigger?" had been asked in those days it might 
have got a very different answer. The majority of the 
country was anti-Hitler, anti-Mussolini, anti-Chamberlain 
and anti-Times. The same majority opinion was groping 
towards realization that only massive rearmament could 
crush the dictators. There was probably never in so short 
a time such a complete reversal of majority national feeling. 
The Britain which had seemed completely demoralized by 
unemployment and entirely corrupted by defeatism and 
pacifism suddenly stood up after the invasion of Norway 
and defied everything that Hitler and Chamberlain had 
stood for. Appeasement was thrown overboard in a matter 
of days. Some extreme traitors of the Right had to be put 
away in internment camps; for a time the Communists 
managed to deceive others as well as themselves. But in 
the end both the Fascists and the Communists of Britain 
were exposed and the ordinary people (with the usual 
small proportion of extraordinary ones) accepted the 
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leadership of Churchill and went on to win the battle 
which, once accepted and understood, they could not have 
lost. 

The point which history will make - if historians are 
clever enough and industrious enough is to establish 
how much of this victory was in spite of Baldwin and how 
much because of him. If he misled the electorate a little 
about rearmament was it because he knew he could 
ultimately lead them in the right direction? If he feared 
pacifism was this his reason for making over-emphatic 
statements about bombers getting through and the need 
to kill more women and children? Did this over-emphasis 
in the end convert people to his view of the need for 
military strength? 

Baldwin s fear of unemployment was even more logical 
than his dislike of pacifism. It was hardly his fault that 
unemployment shrank most notably while rearmament 
flourished. The same was happening in other countries : 
if economists had been well enough informed they could 
have warned the whole world that the growth in German 
and Italian economic strength was related more to re 
armament than to any other factor. There might have been 
a point in Baldwin s career where he could have taken the 
British public entirely into his confidence, could have told 
them that war was inevitable and that their destiny 
demanded they should face that fact. He never said so in 
as many words, but only unkind historians would suggest 
that he was trying to deceive his country by remaining 
silent. 

In fact he said in the House of Commons : 

I certainly do not know how the youth of the world may feel, 
but it is not a cheerful thought to the older men that, having got 
mastery of the air, we are going to defile the earth from the air as 
we have defiled the soil during all the years that mankind has 
been on it ... when the next war comes, and European civiliza- 
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tion is wiped out, as it will be, and by no force more than that 
force, then do not let them lay blame on the old men. Let them 
remember that they, they principally or they alone are responsible 
for the terrors that have fallen upon the earth. 

He did not know how insistently his own dreams 
or nightmares were to become realities. But everything he 
had ever said about the war he feared, about the weapons 
to be used, about the part to be played by the bomber, 
about the aerial frontier shifting eastwards, was borne out 
as soon as Churchill took command and put Britain into 
the mood to fight which Chamberlain could never sum 
mon up. In other circumstances this fighting would have 
been a logical end to the Baldwin doctrine but he never 
succeeded In putting it into words and after a certain point 
seemed to lose the will which might have made him a 
leader of the younger people rather than a petulant critic 
blaming them for things beyond their control. The abdi 
cation was a matter solved by the elders ; not many young 
people grasped the full meaning of the situation. They 
tended, like the cheap newspapers, to treat it as a royal 
romance or a king s love story. But not many were found 
to support the Beaverbrook or Churchill attitude. The 
Baldwin view prevailed even among those who did not 
see it as the same problem. The minority who thought 
that a zippy young king was being held back by a lot of 
fuddy-duddies was very small indeed. 

Was it because the years of unemployment and of 
rearmament had made a generation think of serious things 
earlier than it might have done? At least in those years one 
heard little preaching about "apathy" in politics. There 
was certainly no tendency to sit back and say "they" can 
get on with It. It is hard to think of a time, except just 
after the second war, when "they" found it harder to get 
away with running the country in private. "The Estab- 
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lishment" of today has an easier time than the equivalent 
groups as Baldwin knew them. 

The second war was not to be the same manslaughter of 
armies as the first. Nevertheless if fewer lost their lives 
we all, the ex-unemployed, the ex-pacifists, began to lose 
our youth. That generation which represented a watchful, 
suspicious body of criticism during the Baldwin years is 
now middle aged. The unemployed are not a self-con 
tained, injured community to be regarded as, or even 
exploited as, a political force. And the Nuclear Disarmers 
on a much smaller scale have sprung up to remind politi 
cians that they need once more to be giving thought to 
problems that arise when any significant part of the popu 
lation believes that the nation is beaten before it starts 
fighting. 
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The Churches 



Baldwin is often taken as the representative figure of his 
age. But, in one respect at least, he was singular rather 
than symbolic. His religious faith was private and personal 
rather than public and institutional. One year after he 
ceased to be Prime Minister - but before the shadows had 
closed in with a member of his own party saying in the 
Commons that "it was very necessary to leave Lord 
Baldwin his gates in order to protect him from the just 
indignation of the mob" Stanley Baldwin had written in 
a letter to a friend that he had never been in any doubt. He 
saw "the hand of God" in his appointment as Prime 
Minister in 1923: "I knew that I had been chosen as 
God s instrument for the work of the healing of the 
nation" . . . "For sixteen years I worked through diffi 
culties and disappointments with increasing faith and 
incessant search for God s will". Neither that faith nor 
that search took him to church; he declined, while he was 
Prime Minister, to attend public worship "for reasons of 
very necessary rest and privacy" an inhibition that does 
not seem noticeably to have affected his successors. 

It was this religious reticence which made Baldwin an 
eccentric figure, at any rate in the ecclesiastical sense. For 
the age over which he presided was one in which the 
Churches, as institutions, appeared to be relatively strong 
whereas religious faith, in A. N. Whitehead s sense of 
being something which a man does in solitude, was agreed 
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to be excessively weak. Baldwin, in fact, with his simple, 
unassailable conviction of God s purpose for him and his 
complete lack of any public exhibition of religious ob 
servance, presents the converse side to the religious spirit 
of his age - an age in which broadly the Churches man 
aged to keep up appearances whilst faith foundered. 

For, in terms of religious institutions, the age of Bald 
win was far from being an age of lethargy. There was, for 
example, outside the Established Church a startling ren- 
versement des alliances. Nonconformity suffered a very 
severe recession - largely because at the beginning of the 
period it was the one segment of traditional English 
religious life that commanded any substantial working- 
class support. When in the years of sharp depression the 
former faithful moved from Rhondda to Slough, they left 
their religion behind in the Welsh valleys; and there was, 
especially after Dr Orchard s defection to Roman Catholi 
cism, no latter-day John Wesley capable of reclaiming 
them for the faith of the land of their fathers. Non 
conformity, in fact, presents the saddest spectacle of all 
the Churches in the Baldwin Era. During the decade the 
Free Churches lost their historic mission of being the 
leaven in the lump and became instead purely restric- 
tionist and negative their spirit symbolized by the notice 
"Trespassers will be prosecuted" placarded outside de 
serted and derelict tabernacles. It is true that they tried 
not without material success - to take on a new lease of 
life in Banstead and Harrow in place of Bradford and 
Rhondda. But although the deacons had their bull-nosed 
Morrises and the congregations their whist drives, and 
perhaps even (slightly disguised) the occasional raffle, 
both the spirit and the glory of the English Dissenting 
movement departed in the age of Baldwin. Possibly there 
were no causes left to fight for; in any event English 
Dissent found itself reduced to treating "Thou shalt not" 
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as the first and only commandment. It fought losing 
battles against new public-house licences and the opening 
of Sunday cinemas until finally it betrayed the position of 
the whole movement by giving the impression of saying 
"No" to increased State money for denominational 
religious education. 

Perhaps the truth was that the children who started off 
in the Sunday school processions had been scrubbed by 
Anglican public schools, polished by venerable univer 
sities, seduced by the rise of capitalism until eventually the 
Establishment both religious and secular opened its 
arms and clasped the descendants of George Fox and 
George Whitefield in a deadly embrace. The Establish 
ment having failed to root out religious Dissent simply 
assimilated it. It may be significant that Neville Chamber 
lain, Baldwin s successor as Prime Minister, and the only 
Unitarian ever to have been the tenant of 10 Downing 
Street, was buried in Westminster Abbey by an Anglican 
Archbishop who was himself the son of a Presbyterian 
Minister. 

The process of receiving Nonconformity into the 
citadel was certainly accelerated by one external factor. 
The Roman Catholic Church, once Ireland had been 
freed and the Irish had promptly decided to escape from 
it into the land against which they had struggled, began to 
infringe stealthily on all the cherished functions of English 
Dissent. The emigre Irish priest became a far more im 
portant censor moralium than the Presbyterian across the 
road. It was the Roman Catholics who breathed fire into 
any religious controversy that there was. It was the Roman 
Catholics with their imported internal proletariat who 
began to be able to claim that theirs alone was the religion 
of the working class. And it was the Roman Catholics who 
started to raise the cry over church schools on which 
Nonconformity had flourished - that the faithless owed a 
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duty to the faithful. The proof of this strange reversal of 
roles (for in England Roman Catholicism had traditionally 
belonged to the Great Houses) is to be found in Seebohm 
Rowntree s survey of church attendance in the notably 
Nonconformist city of York in 1935. As compared with 
the year 1901 the Free Churches had lost 7 per cent of 
their members whilst the Roman Catholics had increased 
their adherents by 10 per cent; there were also more 
"non-servant-keeping" Roman Catholic worshippers than 
Free Church ones. Someone had stolen someone else s 
traditional clothes. 

But, leaving social convulsions aside, for a compre 
hensiveand in some sense static picture of the re 
ligious life of the country one has to go, as always, to the 
Church of England. The episcopal biographies standing 
today majestically on the vicarage bookshelves suggest 
that it must have been a secure, Antonine period, and even 
the press cuttings convey the impression that the Church 
was faced with few graver problems than the intriguing 
peccadillos of the Archdeacon of Stow and the Rector of 
Stiffkey. But in fact the period was one of the most tur 
bulent in the placid history of the Anglican Church : the 
achievement of Anglican ecclesiastical authority during it 
was that despite all the threats that existed, despite the 
attacks from without and within, despite the general social 
erosion going on throughout the nation, they preserved 
intact the institution which they had inherited and passed 
it on buffeted but not broken up as a perpetual trust to 
their successors. It is, of course, precisely for doing this 
that they are now blamed. As with politics, so with 
religion: the Age of Baldwin has been made to bear the 
burden of both earlier and later sins. During the inter-war 
years the Church is said to have "missed the bus", it is 
claimed to have been the age of ecclesiastical betrayal 
when the Church Establishment succeeded in throwing 
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back the onslaughts that were made upon it for its own 
reform, and when its leaders backed the wrong horse in 
allying themselves with Throne and Altar rather than 
identifying themselves with Church and People. It is 
today the men like Dick Sheppard (Vicar of St Martin-in- 
the-Fields), Hensley Henson (Bishop of Durham) and 
even Dr Barnes (Bishop of Birmingham) - all of whose 
voices rent the veil in criticism of their own Church who 
have come into their kingdom; and it is those who were 
the responsible authorities and who in their time enjoyed 
great popularity - Randall Davidson, Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, even the boyishly romantic Bishop of London, 
Arthur Foley Winnington-Ingram, who have been dis 
missed into outer darkness - to be occasionally summoned 
back for some fresh journalistic impeachment. All this, of 
course, has come about because the aspirations for the age 
were so much greater than its achievements. 

It was not perhaps surprising that the chaplains re 
turning from the 1914-18 War should have been sure 
that this was to be the time for a great religious revival. 
Under the shadow of imminent physical danger there 
had been, as there always will be in such circumstances, 
some impressive demonstrations of simple, drum-head 
Christian observance. And the Church had certainly not 
"cried chicken" - had not its leaders rousingly put the 
rhetorical question, "Would you not rather die than 
become the inhabitants of a German province?", and had 
not decorations fallen on chaplains throughout the British 
Army like confetti? But the clergy who were returning 
from France with their battle honours, their wounds and 
their memories were in no mood for compromise. They 
were sure that victory for the Churches in the coming age 
would have to be bought; and that its price would be that 
the Church should first put her own house in order 
by equalizing clerical stipends, abolishing the parochial 
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system and recruiting an army of mission priests to scour 
the land. These were the proposals that the returning 
chaplains made and they were at one stage prepared to 
back them up with a threat of a "general strike * against 
coming home at all until they were met. The threat, after a 
personal intervention from Randall Davidson, the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury, was overcome; the chaplains re 
turned, one or two poachers became gamekeepers, and the 
rest went back to work in the old well-worn furrows that 
they had known before. 

If there was a moment of decision for the policy of the 
Church of England in the Age of Baldwin, this - the most 
serious concerted challenge that it faced in the inter-war 
years obviously was it. And later on, when they were 
back lonely and frustrated in country villages, many clergy 
looked back on this moment as the time when the oppor 
tunity for the conversion of England was let slip. The 
"official elements" in the Church of England should have 
been cleaned out, the machinery modernized and over 
hauled, and the gospel presented in those "Woodbine 
Willie", man-to-man terms that had gone down so well in 
the trenches and which ten years later Frank Buchman 
was to expropriate for his Oxford Group. Yet the evidence 
suggests that those who at this time defended the battle 
ments were the realists, and those who manned the 
barricades were the romantics. The impression that the 
country was ripe for a great religious revival seems to have 
been confined to those in the Royal Army Chaplains 
Department - and even there there had been an official 
report made in 1919 by an inter-denominational com 
mittee on "Religion and the Army" showing a startling 
degree of religious ignorance and an alarmingly wide 
spread feeling of anti-clericalism. 

In their enthusiasm over the victory and their nostalgic 
recollection of military good-fellowship the army chap- 
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lains seem to have ignored all that; certainly, after the 
carnage of the Great War, they overlooked the fact 
that in terms of active Christian strength * Very few and 
very weary are those who are in at the death of the blatant 
beast". The clergy at home had a harsher appreciation of 
reality; and the mood of disenchantment that set in im 
mediately after the victory came as no surprise to them. 
They knew that the war, so far from strengthening any 
fresh winds in the Churches, had taken away their force. 
It was hard to live down in an atmosphere from which 
patriotism had noticeably departed, and in which the land 
could clearly be seen to be scarcely fit for heroes, the 
Bishop of London s remark made in a recruiting speech 
in 1914: "This is the greatest fight ever made for the 
Christian Religion a choice between the nailed hand and 
the mailed fist," Nor did the Bishop exactly help matters 
by making it known that he had been officially thanked by 
the War Office "for adding ten thousand men to the 
fighting forces of the Crown". The acknowledgment 
could equally have gone to Horatio Bottomley and he 
was shortly to go to prison for fraud. 

The revolutionary fervour of the chaplains flickered 
briefly and was then snuffed out. By 1 920 it was clear that 
nothing would change. A movement for Church reform 
bravely named "Life and Liberty" -saw its efforts for 
introducing democracy into the Church culminate in the 
appointment of a joint standing committee only two of 
whose members were without titles and one of these was 
a Conservative M.P. and the other the wife of a bishop. 
The Chaplains Revolt had been squashed; the Church 
had settled its course for the next twenty years ; and a few 
years later those who had fought off the challenge felt so 
secure that they were able to refer to one of the principal 
leaders of the revolt - Dick Sheppard of St Martin-in-the- 
Fields -as "a very real and lovable problem". The 
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Church had ridden the storm; it could afford to envelop 
in sympathy and smother in love. 

The attacks, of course, went on ; but they were never 
so serious again. Throughout the Age of Baldwin the air 
rang with criticisms of the Church of England from its 
own members. Strangely their very discordant noise was 
the best proof of the wisdom of the "Safety First" policy 
that the Church hierarchy pursued. The critics might well 
all be sincere; but they could not possibly all be right. To 
begin with, there were three quite separate lines of attack. 
There was the theological attack represented at one end 
by Dr Barnes, Bishop of Birmingham (with his memories 
of his "wistfully agnostic congregation at the Temple), 
inquiring whether the Host at Holy Communion should 
not be subjected to chemical analysis to discover whether 
or not its elements were changed by the act of con 
secration, and at the other by Lord Halifax credulously 
acquiescing in the papal primacy as God s gift to the 
Church of Rome and accepting it as a necessary pre 
condition of Christian Reunion (where Manning got a 
Cardinal s hat, Halifax received his reward in a Cardinal s 
ring which has now slightly gracelessly been affixed to a 
chalice in York Minster). There was secondly the attack 
on Church discipline and organization in which the 
Anglo-Catholics and "the Protestant underworld" even 
tually joined forces as co-belligerents though not as allies; 
in the last round of the Revised Prayer Book Controversy 
of 192728 they succeeded in humiliating the Church 
before the nation by so arranging matters that the Church 
of England, having once been struck on one cheek by the 
House of Commons, was, when it turned the other, 
promptly struck again. The fact that the Church was 
prepared to permit this to happen and refused to threaten 
disestablishment as a reprisal was perhaps the greatest 
tribute to its inter-war spirit of patient resignation and its 
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acceptance of the role as the suffering servant of a secular 
state. 

Thirdly there was what Hensley Henson called "the 
sentimentalist-socialist version of Christianity whose Pope 
is William Temple and whose Vatican is St Martin-in-the- 
Fields". Retrospectively the struggle within the Church 
on this political issue is seen as the one important eccles 
iastical controversy that took place in the prevailing desert 
of the Age of Baldwin. The equally vivid controversies at 
the time on establishment and disestablishment, ritualism 
and Romanism, divorce and the Prayer Book are now dis 
missed as proof that the Church was preoccupied with its 
own affairs rather than with the affairs of the world. The 
one struggle, it is claimed, which mattered was that which 
tried and failed to get the Church to move with the 
times. It was crystallized one Sunday morning in the 
Archbishop s procession in York Minster. 

The Archbishop Cosmo Gordon Lang (who once 
remarked of his portrait, "They say it makes me look 
proud, prelatical, and pompous", only to receive the com 
ment from a brother bishop, "May I ask to which of the 
epithets Your Grace takes exception?") was proceeding 
in solemn state towards his throne. In front of him walked 
his chaplain for the occasion, the ubiquitous Dick Shep- 
pard, bearing the primatial cross. "May I", came a 
whisper from beneath the primatial cross, "play golf with 
the butler?" From the great Prince of the Church came 
no answer: the request, already made once at a more 
appropriate moment, had earlier been refused. "May I", 
the voice came again in a stage whisper, "play golf with 
the butler - because if you don t say Tes Pm going to 
take you all round the Minster and into the Crypt?" This 
time there was an answer in a sharp, reprimanding under 
tone: "Don t be ridiculous, Dick." "Well, here goes, 
we re off to the Crypt. May I play golf with the butler?" 
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The assent was not willing or free but - with so much to 
lose in dignity it came. "Oh, very well, Dick but it is 
scandalous and your behaviour is disgraceful." 

The story, which belonged irreverently to Dick Shep- 
pard, tells a good deal about the nature and the tactics of 
the political protest movement within the Church. It 
reveals how concerned it was with personal gestures rather 
than with political principles ; and it shows that there were 
some grounds for Hensley Henson s sneer. The radical 
wing of the Church placed its faith in the removal of 
personal hardship rather than in the rooting out of the 
cause of injustice. It is doubtful if at the time as opposed 
to the romanticizing of their position later the spokes 
men of the Church s left wing were ever regarded as a 
serious political threat. When a Kensington vicar with 
socialist leanings rang the bell of the great houses in his 
parish and announced, when his hostess rose to greet 
him, that he had come to see the maids, it was all regarded 
as rather charming and endearing. And no one really - 
least of all skilful politicians like the two successive Arch 
bishops of Canterbury (Randall Davidson and Cosmo 
Gordon Lang) could be expected to take seriously the 
pale, dapper young curates from Sloane Street and 
Hanover Square who, before ordering a summer suit, 
would inquire whether their tailor was on the Christian 
Social Union "White List". Even those who worked in 
the East End settlements would continue to have their 
hair cut in Bond Street seeing no incongruity or in 
convenience in the arrangement until one day they would 
be told by their barber, "I m sorry, Sir - I can t cut your 
hair. It s alive." 

It is difficult looking back -and casting aside the 
martyrs crowns that have been posthumously awarded 
to think that the Church s social protest in the inter-war 
years was anything more than the product of a sense of 
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personal shame and financial guilt, guilt that was made 
manifest when it was found to all his friends horror that 
Dick Sheppard had died leaving 40,000. William 
Temple, the leader of the politically reformist movement 
within the Church, summed up its spirit when as a small 
boy on holiday in the Lakes he pushed his plate of chicken 
away from him and burst into tears on being told that 
chicken was not a dish that servants were allowed. The 
motives which led men like the vicar of St Luke s, New 
castle, to push a cart loaded with soup, mince and rice 
pudding round his parish once a week during the depres 
sion were very much the same as those that led Arthur 
Foley Winnington-Ingram to publish his annual budget 
as Bishop of London to prove that he was making no 
unseemly profit. They both stemmed from a sense of 
personal discomfort about inequality: but they stopped 
short at the level of personal demonstration and never 
except in very isolated cases like Father Jellicoe s St 
Pancras Housing Association translated that sense into 
action. Even William Temple, who certainly had a grasp 
of what the Labour movement was about and who had 
been for eight years, between 1918 and 1926, a member 
of the Labour party, was quite ready to applaud in The 
Times a scheme announced by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Surrey in 1934 for the adoption of Jarrow as the orphan 
child of the county. That type of extension of the public 
school boys club principle can hardly have commended 
itself to more hardened Socialists. 

Temple, in fact though he towered above his con 
temporaries and was the only prophet produced by the 
English Churches in the period - characterized the 
Church s tendency to reduce political issues to problems 
of personal morality. It was symbolic that before the 1934 
Budget he should have written to The Times suggesting 
that the better-off should write to their M.P.s and urge 
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that the restoration of "cuts * to the unemployed should 
take precedence over any other form of tax remission. It 
was an effort not to tackle the problem of the volume of 
unemployment but simply to make the lot of its victims 
less intolerable. When, before he was ordained. Temple 
had worked at Oxford House in Bethnal Green he had 
summed up this philosophy by writing of the young son 
of a railway clerk who had told him he wanted to be a 
clergyman, "I wish I could help the brat but he will be 
a great blessing to the railway men who come near him". 
The sympathy was always there, and the feeling of com 
passion : what was entirely lacking was the desire to over 
turn the structure of society so that railway clerks sons 
did not have to be themselves railway clerks. 

There were, however, two occasions during the period 
when the Churches as such did try and formulate social 
policy - although they had no intention on either occasion 
of doing anything but offering their views. Nonetheless 
in so far as these were deliberate interventions into the 
political arena - and were far away from the traditional 
tendency to treat social problems like alcoholism and 
family planning (a bishop at a Lambeth conference during 
the period had to inquire what a contraceptive was) as 
matters for individual moral decision - it seems fair to 
take them as tests of just how far the Churches, had they 
"seized their opportunity", could have shown that their 
function was relevant to the social and political life of the 
nation. 

The first occasion was the inter-denominational con 
ference at Birmingham in 1 924 on politics, economics and 
citizenship attended by 1,500 delegates. It started with 
high hopes; in opening it Temple said, "We represent 
here today the consequence of a spiritual movement in the 
Church prompted by loyalty and hope, and a spiritual 
movement in the world prompted by disillusion and des- 
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pair. Our opportunity is overwhelmingly great; so also is 
our responsibility". By the end of the week the delegates 
had reached three main conclusions none of which 
seemed calculated to make good the promise to offer a 
new world for the old. The first was that there was a level 
of ignorance about social matters in the Churches, the 
second was that education must precede conviction 
"since speech-making without instructed thought was a 
mere beating of the air" - and the third was that the 
Churches should retire into winter quarters and "prepare 
textbooks for social study of the same type as those already 
issued for examining the problems of the mission field". 
It is not perhaps surprising that the later defenders of 
COPEC (as the conference was called), like Canon Roger 
Lloyd in his The Church of England in the Twentieth 
Century^ are reduced to saying: "Nor is it just to suppose 
that because one cannot precisely trace any direct influence 
of the proceedings of the conference upon the sociological 
development of the next twenty years that therefore there 
were no effects." In politics, one might reply, to have 
influence, one normally has to have courage. And Bishop 
Charles Gore, who spoke at the conference with some 
degree of foreboding, clearly knew what he was saying 
when he warned the delegates: "We need tremendous 
courage to ask ourselves frankly whether we are really 
prepared to accept these fundamental principles and to 
apply them whatever their effect upon party politics." On 
the record of the following years it seems fairly plain that 
those who attended the conference were not. 

Two years after the COPEC conference the Church 
had the opportunity to follow up its abstract reflections by 
practical action. The miners lock-out led to the national 
strike and clearly the Church could not afford to pass by 
on the other side; Bishop Westcott of Durham had, as 
long ago as 1892, set the pattern of Christian industrial 
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peacemaking by reconciling the conflict between the coal- 
owners and coal-miners in his own principality. This was 
the role that the Church saw for itself in 1926. Sadly its 
efforts to play it were not impressive. In the first place 
there was only one star part and more than one bishop 
wanted to be cast in it. Randall Davidson, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, started off but he soon got bogged down 
in a controversy with John Reith, the Director-General of 
the B.B.C., over the latter s refusal to allow him to broad 
cast "at a great historic juncture". After that the ambition 
to follow in Westcott s footsteps seems to have gone out 
of the Archbishop and he was content to leave it to 
Cardinal Bourne, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Westminster, to announce, with all the strength of an 
authoritarian religion behind him, that the strike was "a 
sin against the obedience which we owe to God . . . and 
against the charity and brotherly love which are due to 
our brethren". Randall Davidson took no such uncom 
promising stand : and at the end of the strike his role had 
been so nebulous that he was able to write to Baldwin 
thanking him for "the Christian spirit of his leadership", 
and at the same time receive a letter from the leader of the 
Labour party thanking him himself "for the fine Christian 
stand you have taken". A tightrope can rarely have been 
more skilfully walked - and it was not perhaps surprising 
that the Archbishop got off it as quickly as he could and 
took no part in the miners strike which lingered on for a 
further eight months. 

The work of reconciliation here was left to the second 
eleven to an ad hoc committee convened by the Indus 
trial Christian Fellowship which numbered Dr Kemp- 
thorne, the Bishop of Lichfield, and Dr Temple, the 
Bishop of Manchester, among its members. The Church 
historians are clear and unanimous in their assessment of 
this incident. 
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"By organized labour," wrote Dr Iremonger, the biographer of 
Temple, "organized religion had hitherto been held to embody 
the reactionary spirit of a privileged caste and to be consistently 
opposed to the welfare and the progress of the workers; notable 
leaders of the Churches had now come into the open with an 
independent and unprejudiced outlook." 

But the obstinate fact remains, as Seebohm Rowntree (a 
Quaker by no means unsympathetic to religion) wrote to 
Temple, 

". . . that the strike would have ended in July rather than 
December but for the intervention of the Churches. Up to the 
date on which that intervention took place we were steadily 
succeeding in bringing the two parties closer together and every 
thing pointed to the fact that we were rapidly approaching a 
successful issue of the effort in which we were engaged. But from 
the moment the Churches intervened the atmosphere changed 
completely." 

It is doubtful if the newspaper campaigns which then, as 
today, periodically accused the Churches of "meddling" 
can ever have had a more triumphant vindication. 

Certainly the best of intentions lay behind the Churches* 
attempt (in competition with Seebohm Rowntree s com 
mittee) at reconciliation* But all it succeeded in bringing 
about was increased misery and greater eventual humilia 
tion for the miners. If men are to be held responsible for 
"the natural and probable consequences of their acts * then 
the charge against the Industrial Christian Fellowship is 
as serious as that against "Radio Free Europe" at the 
time of the Hungarian uprising in 1956. What the 
Churches did was to incite the miners to further resistance 
(and therefore suffering) and then to discover that they 
were quite unable to assist them. Randall Davidson may 
have had forebodings for the wrong reasons when he 
wrote, 
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What I dread, and I find that others dread ... is that in a short 
time we shall find it stated that the arrayed forces consist of the 
Church plus the miners on one side and the Government on 
the other side a hopelessly unreasonable statement but one 
which is sure to be made. ... I am not in the least afraid of 
opposing a Government when I am certain of my own ground 
and that they are wrong, but if the forces were rallied into the 
opposite camps I have described I should feel it difficult to say 
where my allegiance lay. 

It may not have particularly mattered where the Arch 
bishop s allegiance lay: the fact was that the country s 
allegiance lay with the Conservative government that it 
had recently returned by a majority of 225, and that the 
Church discovered, perhaps for the first time, that it was 
impotent in a predominantly secular society. When Bald 
win asked how the bishops "would like it if I referred to 
the Iron and Steel Federation the revision of the Athana- 
sian creed" the laugh from the populace was loud and 
long. And sixteen years later in his Christianity and the 
Social Order Temple himself conceded that it was a 
palpable hit. 

Temple in fact, with the ability that he had for being 
realistic and honest, probably put his finger at the time on 
the weakness of the Churches position during this con 
troversy when he admitted in a private letter replying to 
Seebohm Rowntree s criticisms "a tendency to try to 
make capital for the Church out of it when the thing 
ought, if done at all, to be kept entirely private". 

This inclination periodically to abandon the quietest 
position deliberately taken up - and to step down into the 
market place to seize the advantage of the moment - was 
perhaps the greatest weakness of the Churches during the 
Age of Baldwin. From Cardinal Bourne announcing in 
1918 (amid the popular clamour of "Hang the Kaiser" 
and "Squeeze Germany till the pips squeak") that "aveng- 
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ing justice is an integral part of Christian charity**, 
through Randall Davidson attempting to make a virtue 
out of the necessity of his retirement by proclaiming 
(immediately after the Prayer Book controversy), "The 
Church of England is more united today than it was when 
my working years began", to Archbishop Lang treating 
Edward VIIFs abdication as an occasion for addressing 
a moral homily on "the Christian principles of marriage" 
to the nation, the Church never really gained anything 
from falling for the temptation of trading its proper prin 
ciple of detachment for a mess of passing popularity. 

And that really is the charge against the progressive 
wing within the Churches: what lawful authority made 
the mistake of doing occasionally, individual priests seem 
to have done consistently. Although it may have eased 
their own consciences and appeared altogether agree 
able to isolated intellectual congregations like that which 
Conrad Noel had at Thaxted it is impossible to see that 
it had any effect on the amelioration of the social life of the 
nation. In fact Baldwin himself, with his strangely per 
sonal religion, and his equally personal "Master-and- 
Man" view of politics, probably had a greater claim to 
"the healing of the nation" than had any churchman with 
isolated romantic exceptions like Father Groser in Step 
ney, Michael Scott in Lower Clapton, and the one 
celebrated working-class priest, Father Charlie Bond, who 
began life as a butcher s boy in the town of Alton where he 
eventually became vicar. 

For the rest, if one wants the memorial of the Age of 
Baldwin in the Churches one does not have to look far. 
The unhappy things, like declining church attendances, 
far from being past, are still with us; the battles, far from 
being long ago, are still being fought; and, despite all this, 
and as if by divine dispensation, the line still holds. 
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Challenge by the Press Lords 



Marked as it was by the retreat from so many strong 
positions and the diminishing of so much democratic 
authority it is odd that the Baldwin Age should also mark 
the end of anti-democratic pretensions that had been 
troubling the political scene for years those of the press 
barons. The victory was Baldwin s own. Single-handed he 
did what Lloyd George had never been able to do, punc 
ture the power claims of these peers of the Press so 
publicly that the whole world could see the gas escaping. 
They have never been the same since. 

This triumph was all the more remarkable in that it 
came during a period of unexampled expansion in the 
circulation of popular newspapers and of formidable con 
centration in their ownership. The Baldwin Age produced 
the first full flavouring of the commercial revolution of the 
Press initiated by Northcliffe a quarter of a century 
before - and also the first major exposure of the hollow- 
ness of the claims of those who controlled great circula 
tions to speak for the millions. Previously it had been 
supposed by newspaper proprietors and politicians alike 
that success in selling newspapers carried with it success 
in promoting political ideas : it was now shown that, on the 
contrary, so far from keeping pace with circulation, 
political influence was likely to be in inverse ratio to it. 
Those who owned newspapers could opt for profit or 
influence. They could not have both. 

Baldwin became Prime Minister for the first time nine 
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months after the death of Northcliffe, the first of the great 
press barons. But although Northcliffe was dead the pat 
tern he had imposed on journalism lived after him. The 
pattern but not the individual empire he had created; that 
was broken up, and into the vacuum thus created came 
new forces to take advantage of the habit of popular 
newspaper reading he had created and exploited. At his 
death Northcliffe controlled more newspapers than any 
man before or since and these newspapers embraced a 
wider range of interests than any single ownership had 
ever encompassed previously or was to do again. He 
owned The Times, the Daily Mail, the Daily Mirror, the 
Evening News, the Weekly Dispatch and the Glasgow Daily 
Record, and more weekly and monthly periodicals for the 
semi-literate of all ages and both sexes than even he could 
always keep track of: Answers, Comic Cuts, Union Jack, 
Home Chat, and scores of others. There was hardly a house 
in the country from the highest to the lowest that was not 
in some measure in tribute to him although the readers of 
The Times and Forget-me-Not scarcely, perhaps, appre 
ciated their kinship. The overlordship of so vast and far- 
ranging an empire of the intellect had not unnaturally 
evoked in him an immense confidence in his power and 
indeed his right -to dictate to governments and deter 
mine national policies. This confidence had been enhanced 
by the deference with which he was habitually treated by 
those who depended on the popular suffrage for their 
positions in life. 

It is true that this power was more mythical than real. 
He was consistently outwitted and side-tracked by Lloyd 
George and even his ownership of The Times, traditional 
repository of political influence at the highest level, failed 
to secure for him a decisive voice in any of the public 
policies in which he was most interested. But if his power 
was in truth illusory the myth was potent. Although Lloyd 
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George and others might circumvent it they showed no 
desire to meet it head on. It remained one of those great 
public illusions which long after they have been exposed 
continue to influence men s opinions and excite the 
emulation of lesser men. 

On his death his empire was divided. The Times found 
salvation at the hands of Major Astor and was re-ordained 
as a bishop of the true Church a singular example of the 
New World redressing the balance of the old. The rest 
passed to Lord Rothermere, but he soon sold Comic Cuts^ 
Home Chat and their innumerable sisters and brothers for 
j8 million to the Berry Brothers from South Wales (Sir 
William, later Lord Camrose, and Sir Corner, later Lord 
Kemsley), and although he retained the newspapers for 
the time being, losses on the Stock Exchange later led to 
his disposal of the Daily Mirror. 

But although the empire was divided the example re 
mained. Lord NorthclifFe had demonstrated to an extent 
no man had ever done before the wealth and power (or at 
any rate public appearance of power) that lay ready to be 
plucked by those skilled in providing the public with the 
reading matter it wanted. 

As the Baldwin Age opened new factors were -at work 
that seemed likely to increase both. Newspaper circula 
tions were rising. When Northcliffe s Daily Mail first 
reached a sale of a million copies a day it was the wonder 
of the world : by the time the Baldwin Age was done such 
a circulation for a popular paper had become almost 
derisory -too small indeed to be economically viable. 
With the rise in circulations came immense new sources 
of advertising revenues as the great London department 
stores started to develop display advertising on a scale 
hitherto unknown. According to no less an authority than 
Lord Beaverbrook this decision marked "a turning point 
in the history of the press". The judgment would no 
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doubt have seemed odd to the great pioneers of press 
freedom but it expresses very well the new standards 
ruling in the press. Journalism was ceasing to be a pro 
fession and becoming big business. 

The change in emphasis was signalled appropriately 
enough by a series of large-scale deals of which North- 
cliffe s brother. Lord Rothermere, was the centre; appro 
priately because although the journalistic genius behind 
the popular newspaper revolution had been Northcliffe 
it was his brother Rothermere, the business man of the 
partnership, who had from the first seen the vast money- 
making possibilities of the modern newspaper as a 
hoarding for the advertising of mass-produced goods for 
mass consumption. 

Although The Times had been lost to him Rothermere 
was able under his brother s will to acquire the rest of the 
Northcliffe proprieties at a bargain price of 1,600,000. 
Of this he at once recovered 1,440,000 by an issue 
of debentures to the public, leaving himself in possession of 
equity shares with control of two national and one Scot 
tish morning paper, an evening paper in London and 
one in Glasgow, two Sunday papers, one national and one 
provincial, and more than a hundred periodicals (sub 
sequently, as stated, resold for 8 million), all at a cost to 
himself of only 160,000. Not for nothing was the first 
Lord Rothermere regarded as a financial wizard. 

So far, so good or, as much political and public 
opinion considered, so bad. But this was only a beginning, 
At this stage Lord Rothermere was approached by a more 
politically alert and ambitious member of the newspaper 
peerage whose collaboration with him, not merely in 
financial matters but in the search for political power, was 
to set the tone for a good deal of the newspaper activities of 
the next few years and cause Baldwin himself a number 
of very anxious moments Lord Beaverbrook. 
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The son of an austere and impecunious Presbyterian 
minister in New Brunswick, Canada, Lord Beaverbrook 
had early started on the trail of fortune. Beginning 
modestly enough as part owner of a bowling alley in 
Calgary, he had by the time he was thirty-one succeeded 
in making himself a millionaire by a series of daring take 
over bids and industrial mergers and had set sail for 
London to promote the cause of Empire Free Trade the 
one consistent devotion of his erratic career -and to 
establish himself as closely as possible to the centres of 
political power. In this enterprise he was much helped by 
his personal intimacy with his fellow-Canadian Bonar 
Law, and it was to provide that somewhat dull politician 
with a platform that he bought the nearly bankrupt Daily 
Express for 17,500 (he had to put up another 40,000 
for newsprint) a few days before Mr Asquith was forced 
out of Downing Street by manoeuvres in which he had 
played a skilful part. 

This was not the first newspaper he had owned. He had 
previously bought the Evening Globe but made such small 
success of it that he was glad to pay Mr Dudley Docker, 
a Birmingham business man, 5,000 to take it off his 
hands. However, the Express was a different matter. With 
it Beaverbrook acquired a taste for journalistic power. By 
the time Baldwin had become Prime Minister, thus 
leaving Beaverbrook without intimate connections in 
Downing Street for the first time for many years, not only 
was the Daily Express booming but the Sunday Express had 
been added to it. 

Beaverbrook now wanted a London evening paper with 
influence in the world of Whitehall and St James s to round 
off his journalistic empire. He was not, however, at the 
time in a financial position either to buy or launch one 
unaided and it was for this reason that he called on Lord 
Rothermere. His proposal was that he should act as 
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Rothermere s agent in a deal to acquire control of a chain 
of newspapers owned by Sir Edward Hulton of Man 
chester. These included the Daily Sketch^ the Manchester 
Daily Dispatch^ the Manchester Evening Chronicle and three 
Sunday papers. But what was much more important to 
Beaverbrook was that Hulton also owned the London 
Evening Standard a paper he was not prepared to sell 
separately but might be willing to include in a package 
deal. Hulton did not like Rothermere, and what Beaver- 
brook had to propose, therefore, was that Rothermere 
should stay in the background and fork out the money 
while he did the negotiating. His condition was that if he 
was successful Rothermere should pass over to him a 
5 1 per cent interest in the Evening Standard in return for 
a minority interest of 49 per cent in the Daily Express and 
Sunday Express. 

The deal went through. Hulton got 5 million for his 
papers, Beaverbrook got control of the Standard^ and 
Rothermere got a chain of provincial papers which he at 
once resold to those two other aspiring newspaper owners, 
Sir William Berry and Sir Corner Berry, for 5,500,000, 
thus making a quick profit of half a million for himself, 
quite apart from his valuable 49 per cent interest in the 
Daily Express y Sunday Express and Evening Standard. 
However, the Berry Brothers proceeded to sell for 
7,900,000 what they had bought for 5,500,000 to a 
new public company formed under their control so they 
too were happy. Newspapers had, indeed, become big 
business. 

Their ambitions fired by the Hulton deal, the Berry 
Brothers now proceeded to acquire other provincial news 
papers with the zest of drunken sailors on a spending 
spree, calculating, no doubt, that journals of this sort, 
owned for the most part by private owners whose feeling 
of editorial responsibility to their communities was greater 
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than their commercial sense, were ripe for exploitation in 
a post-war world of economic irresponsibility and mass 
advertising. Within a few years they had twenty-six daily 
and evening papers under their control. Nor were they 
alone in the scramble. Never a man to let a chance of 
making more money pass him by, Lord Rothermere 
entered into the spirit of the times and matched bids with 
the Berrys . His share of the carve-up totalled fourteen 
newspapers. Another group, the Westminster Press, 
headed by a successful public works contractor and oil 
magnate. Lord Cowdray, acquired thirteen; a further 
group, the Invernesk Paper Company, which had come 
under the control of an ambitious solicitor, nine. 

When the last of the taxes on knowledge had been 
removed in the middle of the previous century there had 
been such a flowering of independent newspapers as 
seemed likely to establish a free press on a firm and prac 
tical basis for ever. Within a matter of days daily news 
papers selling at a penny and twopence sprang into being 
in every large town and city through the country, giving 
concrete form to that principle which had always inspired 
the thesis of the freedom of the press, the conviction that 
the press should be able to reflect and express all facets of 
public opinion and give a voice to all significant interests 
within the national society. Now, however, as the Baldwin 
Age got into its stride, newspapers that had come into 
existence in the first flowering of freedom were one by one 
absorbed into faceless groups or driven out of existence 
by the competition of powerful chains concerned only 
with commercial profit. When the Baldwin Age opened 
there were forty-one provincial morning papers. By the 
time it ended the number had been reduced to not much 
more than half and more than a dozen evening papers had 
also been closed down. Of those that remained only a 
minority had roots in the communities they served. The 
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rest had become commercial units in great corporations 
centrally controlled from London and half of all the news 
papers in the country were owned by four groups. 

Here and there, of course, bastions of independence 
still stood. From Manchester the voice of C. P. Scott on 
his eightieth birthday proclaimed an older journalistic 
allegiance than commercial success : 

There are papers which will never be sold which would 
rather suffer extinction. And it is well that it should be so. The 
public has rights. The paper which has grown up in a great 
community, nourished by its resources, reflecting in a thousand 
ways its spirit and its interests, in a real sense belongs to it. How 
else except in the permanence of that association can it fulfil its 
duty or repay the benefits and the confidence it has received. 

There were a few comparable voices elsewhere. But over 
the field of provincial journalism in general new values 
took over and all was as dull as a company chairman s 
speech. 

And it was not only in the provinces that trustification 
and high finance combined with the great new pool of 
advertising revenue to change the face of journalism. Of 
the eight evening papers that had once instructed and 
entertained the London public only three now remained, 
and the number and variety of morning papers suffered a 
sad diminution. The Westminster Gazette and the Daily 
Chronicle fell victims to the maladroit operations of 
business men with little knowledge of journalism. They 
found a common Liberal grave in Bouverie Street by 
courtesy of the Daily News. The Conservative Morning 
Post was forced to acknowledge defeat in its battle to 
preserve style in journalism and accept absorption by the 
Daily Telegraph. 

In earlier days newspapers had been concerned with 
what was inside the heads of their readers. They had 
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sought to appeal to people of like mind to themselves, to 
inform, to advise and to persuade, and to set forth steadily 
points of view thought to be essential to the public in 
terest. The development of the net sales certificate had 
made not what was inside readers heads but the number 
of heads that could be included in an accountant s cal 
culation of the main importance, irrespective of whether 
those who read took much notice of what was written or 
not. Now progress took another step. In the next stage of 
newspaper development readers were no longer even 
expected to read. All that was required of them was that 
they should agree to buy. 

The circulation war between the popular newspapers, 
which came to a head at approximately the same time as 
those two master figures of the Baldwin Age, Ramsay 
MacDonald and Baldwin himself, joined forces to present 
a bemused and ill-used public with a * National govern 
ment", marks one of the most squalid patches in a squalid 
journalistic era well suited to the temper of the times. It 
was due to the emergence of yet another new figure on 
the daily newspaper scene, Mr J. S. Elias, later Lord 
Southwood. 

Mr Elias was the chairman of the big amorphous pub 
lishing house of Odham s Press. This concern had risen 
on the stepping stones of its dead self, as symbolized by 
one of its first successes, Horatio Bottomley s John Bull&gt; 
to higher things, as represented by the Sunday paper, The 
People, serializer of the confessions of the blackmailer in 
the Hayley Morris case in which a wealthy resident of 
Cuckfield in Sussex was sent to prison for strange practices 
with young girls. It had now become the popular provider 
of a vast variety of assorted reading matter, most of it 
respectable if dull. Characteristically the reason for 
Odham s entry into daily journalism came not from any 
ambition to make an impact on the thought of the day but 
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from the sad fact that printing presses which produced 
The People were standing idle during the rest of the week, 
and it seemed silly not to make use of them. Perhaps no 
less characteristically in the temper of these times, the 
newspaper most attracted by the prospect of commercial 
success under Mr Elias s banner turned out to be a 
socialist newspaper, the Daily Herald, at that time owned 
by the trade unions. 

Since journalism had become no more than a branch of 
commerce, Mr Elias saw no reason why the methods of 
commerce as exemplified by the give-away schemes of 
manufacturers of soap flakes and breakfast foods should 
not be employed to acquire readers for a daily newspaper - 
but in a much larger way. Having acquired commercial 
control of the Herald, he embarked without delay on a 
series of easy-to-win competitions with large cash prizes 
open only to those who undertook to buy the Herald for a 
stated period. An army of canvassers knocked at doors to 
bring the glad tidings of what the marriage of Socialism 
and commerce meant to the public; there were providen 
tially a large number of well-spoken unemployed available 
for this task, including many ex-naval officers axed in the 
national economy wave. When the appeal of competitions 
waned he moved to a more literary level, offering as a 
reward to registered readers copies of the Home Doctor, 
the Handyman, a popular dictionary, and finally the com 
plete works of Charles Dickens in sixteen handsome 
volumes, all at bargain prices. 

Other newspapers were compelled to follow. And then 
as the taste for reading slackened the whole of the popular 
press flung itself into the business of general providers to 
the multitude, dangling before the millions in return for 
their signatures on an order form, fountain pens, silk 
stockings, cameras, ladies underwear, tea sets, flannel 
trousers, kettles, mincing machines, mackintoshes, wrist- 
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let watches, boots and shoes and mangles. The free press 
had reached its zenith, giving a new connotation to the 
term, as well over ^3 million a year was distributed in 
bribing members of the public to become "registered 
readers" - but not necessarily of course active ones: no 
one went to the length of insisting on that until finally 
with a last spurt the Herald, nosing ahead of the rest by a 
cutlery set, achieved Elias s ambition and became the first 
newspaper in the world to reach a sale of 2,000,000, only 
to be passed by the Daily Express a few days later. The 
commercialization of the press had reached its apogee - 
or perhaps Its reductlo ad absurdum. 

The Baldwin Age may thus be said to mark a decisive 
chapter in the transformation of the British press - or at 
least that large part of it concerned with a 4 mass public 
from an instrument of public information and political 
persuasion into a branch of the entertainment industry 
concerned primarily with making the largest possible 
appeal to readers who wanted to be excited and amused. 
A decisive chapter but not the last. That was still to come 
in the immensely swollen circulations of today. 

Although much of the rise in newspaper circulation 
during the Baldwin Age was bought, a good deal of it 
stuck even when the free gifts ended. Those persuaded, 
in the first place, to buy a daily newspaper as a cheap 
means of clothing the children or acquiring kitchen equip 
ment found the habit of newspaper reading growing on 
them. For these frothy and often sensational popular 
newspapers satisfied a public taste only intermittently 
interested in public affairs but delighted to be assured, 
however wrongly, that in the famous precept of an Express 
editor to his staff "every day is a sunny day". 

The dependence of the largest circulation newspapers 
upon consumer advertising made it necessary for such 
newspapers to present as rosy a picture of the world as 
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they could manage in order to induce in their readers a 
state of flabby optimism conducive to high spending. 
Thus when the Daily Express later proclaimed up to the 
very eve of the outbreak of war, "There will be no war 
this year or next year either", it was answering the deepest 
needs of its commercial nature. Nor when it was proved 
more dramatically wrong than any newspaper in history 
did the disclosure harm its circulation. On the contrary, it 
has more than doubled since then. 

Thus the events of the twenties and thirties: the 
cynical financial deals in which long-established news 
papers were bought and sold with no more regard for 
their public responsibilities to their communities than if 
they were the most frivolous products of a mass con 
sumption society, the scramble for circulation without 
concern for anything but numbers, the over-dramatization 
and personalization of such public affairs as could not be 
ignored and the concentration upon the most meretricious 
forms of success - all these, while undoubtedly providing 
a great many readers with what they wanted, combined to 
produce a new kind of relationship between the Press and 
the public. They broke the links of confidence which 
formerly existed between newspapers and their publics 
and induced a general, if on the whole good humoured, 
contempt for the Press as a source of public guidance. 
Newspapers were read more widely than ever before. But 
few of them were any longer taken seriously. Their mis- 
judgments and misrepresentations were forgiven not 
because they were believed to be honest errors but because 
no one any longer much cared what they said: their 
opinions were no more important than those of a clown at 
a circus, so long as they amused they had done all that was 
expected of them. 

By these means there was created a vacuum in the 
apparatus of democratic authority that had the most 
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serious consequences, for it meant that to an extent that 
had scarcely been true since the first rise of independent 
newspapers at the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
counter-balance to government provided by a vigilant, 
informed, and respected Press was largely absent. 

The atmosphere in which national and international 
decisions were taken was contaminated by the absence of 
the oxygen which it is the true purpose of a free and 
responsible Press to inject. 

This decline in the influence of the Press was moreover 
sharpened by the circumstances of Baldwin s victory over 
the press lords to which earlier reference has been made. 
For, as it happened, the battle between them posed in a 
melodramatic and essentially unreal way a conflict be 
tween Press and politicians which is in fact essential to 
sound democracy but had in this instance been distorted 
out of all recognition by the pretensions and ambitions of 
two newspaper peers. When exposed these pretensions 
and ambitions helped to bring contempt on all the popular 
Press and to denigrate all newspaper influence. 

The proper relationship between newspapers and gov 
ernments has never been better expressed than in two 
leading articles in The Times, then under Delane s editor 
ship, of February 6th and yth 1852. 

"We cannot admit", said The Times in the first of these 
two leading articles, replying to criticism by Lord Derby 
that it had sought to exercise the influence of statesmen 
without accepting the responsibility of statesmen, 

. . . that its [a newspaper s] purpose is to share the labours of 
statesmanship or that it is bound by the same limitations, the 
same duties, the same liabilities as that of the Ministers of the 
Crown. The purpose and duties of the two powers are constantly 
separate, generally independent, sometimes diametrically oppo 
site To perform its duties with entire independence, and 

consequently with the utmost public advantage, the press can 
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enter into no close or blinding alliances with the statesmen of the 
day nor can it surrender its permanent interests to the con 
venience of the ephemeral power of any Government. 

This made plain. The Times then proceeded to set down 
the principles which it believed ought to Inspire the Press 
in its relationships with its readers and with governments: 

The first duty of the press is to obtain the earliest and most 
correct intelligence of the events of the time and instantly, by 
disclosing them, to make them the common property of the 
nation. The statesman collects his information secretly and by 
secret means, he keeps back even the current intelligence of the 
day by ludicrous precautions until diplomacy is beaten in the race 
with publicity. The press lives by disclosure: what ever passes 
into its keeping becomes a part of the knowledge and history of 
our times; it is daily and for ever appealing to the enlightened 
force of public opinion - anticipating, if possible, the march of 
the events - standing upon the breach between the present and 
the future and extending its survey to the horizon of the world. 

Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere had a con 
ception of the power and purpose of the Press very 
different from this. They were concerned not with the 
influence of the Press in a true journalistic sense with its 
informative, interpretive and persuasive function but 
with the bargaining power they wrongly believed their 
control of great circulations presented them with. In the 
squalid negotiations which culminated in their rout by 
the angry but astute Baldwin they acted not as newspaper 
men but as Tammany bosses demanding their price for 
delivering the vote with the important difference that, as 
Baldwin perceived, the vote was not theirs to deliver. 

That they should have so acted is understandable 
enough (although the clumsiness with which they did so is 
scarcely credible). Neither of them was in any true sense a 
journalist. Beaverbrook was a political propagandist, run 
ning his papers, as he later said, "purely for the purposes 
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of making propaganda and for no other purpose" 
although the reflection of his powerful and mischievous 
personality and inexhaustible curiosity about men and 
affairs did in fact give his papers a quality of journalistic 
entertainment such as no others possessed. Rothermere 
was an ignorant and megalomaniacal business man self- 
deceived, as his more able brother had been, into believing 
that wealth and possession of newspaper properties gave 
him the right to dictate what national policy should be. 

The political clash between these two and Baldwin was 
a real one at least so far as Beaverbrook was concerned. 
He did genuinely believe that Britain and the Empire 
could only be saved by an imperial customs union which, 
with a wise deference to the economic principles of his 
opponents, he preferred to call Empire Free Trade. He 
had believed so as a young man, had come to London to 
propagate this belief, and had bought the Daily Express 
and founded the Sunday Express to expound it : faith in it 
was perhaps the most consistent and profound emotion of 
his life. If he had avoided the pitfall of the Lords prepared 
for him by Lloyd George and remained in the House of 
Commons to fight for his belief as a politician, or if he had 
restricted his advocacy to the public meetings he later 
organized and to the leader columns of his newspapers, he 
would have deserved every credit for his fidelity to an idea 
and would not have been vulnerable to the derision 
Baldwin later launched upon him. 

But he was foolish enough to link his political fortunes 
in this matter with Lord Rothermere, a man almost wholly 
without political sophistication or even common judg 
ment. By so doing he delivered himself into the hands of 
his enemy. For when Rothermere wrote to Baldwin 
demanding in return for electoral support in his news 
papers, not only assurances as to his policy and guarantees 
that it would be carried out, but advance information as 
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to "the names of at least eight or ten of his most prominent 
colleagues in the next Ministry", he destroyed even the 
illusion that what he sought was the influence on public 
opinion proper to journalism, and made it clear that what 
he was after was a dictatorial power rooted in nothing but 
wealth and newspaper ownership. 

Baldwin was thus given the material to settle the ex 
changes between them in a single phrase, contemptuous, 
devastating and manifestly true, at the Queen s Hall on 
March i8th 1931: "What the proprietorship of these 
papers is aiming at is power, and power without responsi 
bility - the prerogative of the harlot throughout the ages/* 

By bringing their illusions of grandeur into the open 
Beaverbrook and Rothermere made certain that every 
democratic instinct of the people would be against them. 
Not only did they give Baldwin no alternative but to stand 
up to the myth of newspaper power, they made the col 
lapse of that myth inevitable. 

What was in the long run more important, however, 
was that in doing so they also made it more difficult for the 
popular Press to exercise even such influence as might 
properly have belonged to it. Their pretensions helped to 
convince the public that no large-circulation newspaper - 
even those they did not own - was to be taken seriously. 

The label of irresponsibility was thus so firmly attached 
to the large-circulation Press by the course of its com 
mercial development, the eccentricities of its battles for 
circulation, and the folly of two of its most prominent 
members, that it was hard for it thereafter to secure belief, 
even when it spoke the truth. This was doubly un 
fortunate because, despite the frivolity and sensationalism 
of much of their content, many such popular papers were, 
surprisingly, often right: more right -always excluding 
the papers of Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere - 
on most major issues than were those who sat in the seats 
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of power throughout the Baldwin Age, and especially so 
in their estimate of the power and menace of Nazism and 
the uselessness of appeasement. But the voice of the 
popular Press was muted by its own reputation. It was 
easy to dismiss even when it was right. 

This might not have mattered so much but for the fact 
that the journalistic precepts that had ruled so firmly in 
The Times of Delane had by now lost popularity in 
Printing House Square. Geoffrey Dawson has been ac 
counted by some a great editor. He was certainly an 
influential one. But the influence he exercised was not in 
the true sense that of a journalist but that of an eminence 
grise of politics, the confidant and go-between of men of 
power. Where Delane and his even greater predecessor, 
Barnes, held themselves free of commitment to any 
government, conducting themselves as heads of a separate 
and independent power with purposes and responsibilities 
by no means ancillary to those of Downing Street or bound 
by the limitations and duties of ministers, Dawson con 
ducted himself in relation to both Baldwin and Chamber 
lain as though he were a confidential advisor, a superior 
civil servant. 

He had been placed in journalism in the first instance 
by Milner, whose private secretary he was, to see to it that 
the Johannesburg Star continued to follow the Milner 
policy after Milner returned to England, and he remained 
a committed man all his life. His commitment, however, 
was not to the principles of journalistic independence but 
to his friends of the Milner Kindergarten and All Souls, 
the Athenaeum and the Round Table, whose self- 
appointed task it was to act as an establishment within the 
establishment. 

The intimate and friend of statesmen, he was ceaselessly 
busy, whispering advice here, buttonholing someone else 
there, identifying himself so wholly with those ministers 
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of whom he approved or who were ready to confide in him, 
that he became incapable of appreciating the true responsi 
bilities of a newspaper. 

"The duty of the journalist", had proclaimed his pre 
decessor Delane, "is the same as that of the historian - to 
seek out the truth, above all things, and to present to his 
readers not such things as statecraft would wish them to 
know but the truth as near as he can attain it." 

Dawson was too committed to statecraft to perform that 
duty. Although he had earlier quarrelled with Northcliffe 
for seeking to make The Times the instrument of a personal 
policy, he himself did exactly what he accused Northcliffe 
of doing. He used The Times not to reflect the public 
opinion of the day but to mould that public opinion so far 
as he could to conceptions derived from political loyalties 
and alliances. Nor in seeking to do so did he flinch from 
suppressing news or altering the reports of his corre 
spondents when he considered that publication of the facts 
might clash with what was convenient and expedient. As 
a result, The Times very often became an instrument of 
deception rather than clarification. The public disservice 
it did was pitched in less shrill tones than those of the 
popular Press. But its guilt was not less than theirs. 
Indeed in some ways it was greater. 

In its Press, as in so many things, the Baldwin Age was 
unfortunate. But the Press mirrors the age to which it 
belongs, and if the Press of these days presents no very 
handsome face to the future neither does the age itself. 
Yet there is more to be said than this. For surely one 
lesson to be drawn from these times is that when a sub 
stantial part of the Press, for whatever combination of 
reasons, forfeits the confidence of its readers, an essential 
ingredient in the creation of a public opinion capable of 
exercising some check on the policies of governments is 
lost. Lacking alternative sources of information which 
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they felt able to trust, men and women were made more 
vulnerable to the follies and errors of governments for 
they lacked the means to submit the policies they were 
asked to endorse to the test of independent evidence and 
alternative opinion. Newspapers in the Baldwin Age rose 
to levels of commercial success and mass popularity un 
dreamed of by their predecessors. But they failed their 
generation because by their own frivolities and excesses 
they too often ruled themselves out of court when their 
voices were most needed. 
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Literature 



From 1918 to 1926 there was no shock sufficiently all- 
affecting to jolt the English intellectuals. It is not that 
they were either callous or stupid: some of them saw the 
industrial troubles lying ahead, grasped the significance of 
"Black Friday", were horrified by the slump which set in 
seriously in 1 92 i, were alarmed by the Red scare of 1924; 
but none of this touched them personally, and for a 
literature to take any sort of new direction, it is necessary 
for the writers themselves to feel a seismatic jolt from the 
world about them. 

Up to the General Strike of 1926, English literature 
tended to reflect the afterglow of the best of all possible 
worlds. Neither Bennett nor Wells were complacent men, 
but they did tend to argue from a position of strength. 
Bennett, in many ways resembling a low-spirited Balzac, 
nevertheless felt oak beneath his feet and plush in the 
small of his back; Walpole, it is true, was displaying a 
dark personal vision which was to break out with almost 
embarrassing violence later in The Man With Red Hair, 
A Pray erf or My Son and The Killer and The Slain : but the 
vision was personal, and until he conceived his love-hatred 
for Nazism (always the villain, but a Richard Ill-like 
villain with attractive features) he was untouched by the 
social turbulence he could not understand. As for Law 
rence, the only near-genius among the novelists, Sons and 
Lovers was thirteen years behind him; he was over the 
hills and far away, scratching furiously for the primitive 
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in his revolt against the industrial revolution, in Australia 
and Mexico. Galsworthy, who had a lively social con 
science under his hard hat, was worrying about the 
perimetal, even if this did disguise itself as a worry about 
Property with a capital P: his society "shattered by war 
... no faith or principles . . * out for a good time" was 
nevertheless a society surveyed from the standpoint of the 
upper middle class: and in the twenties only one class, 
the working-class, was making really purposeful move 
ments of any kind. 

Let no one imagine that I am sneering at any narrow 
ness in the outlook of these writers, or at their lack of 
social perspective. The passion for absolute contemporaneity 
is a modern heresy, demanding of writers far more fore 
sight than only a minute number of them can reasonably 
be expected to have. And in fact, novelists do not wish to 
write polemically. Sometimes they must; they are half- 
dead spiritually and morally if they don t. But it isn t what 
they want to do. Most writers are primarily interested in 
the essential nature of man, in discovering the essence of 
the unchanging. And so they ought to be. 

By 1924 or 25, however, it was obvious that the cat 
was among the pigeons, even if he were only stalking them 
with a bland look upon his whiskers and his claws deep in 
fur. 

Now it is obvious that the writer is in the grip of an 
appalling paradox, and that he will go on being so. To his 
contemporaries, his political outlook is of major import 
ance. If he has no outlook at all, he is a fribble. But 
suppose, say, that his work endures for a hundred years 
or -let us not be stingy for five hundred: then his 
political outlook simply will not matter at all. Had we 
been reviewing Dante as each Canto appeared (say that 
it comes out regularly, in instalments, in Encounter or The 
London Magazine} our attitude would be strongly coloured 
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by whether we supported the White Guelphs or the Black. 
Had we been Royalists reviewing Marvell, we should have 
deplored his general attitude in the strongest possible 
terms. We are right now when we attempt to assess the 
political impetus of Yeats, Lawrence, Mr Pound, Mr 
Eliot: in a hundred years time this won t matter a damn. 
But it does matter now, and though we might be ideal 
critics in ignoring these things, we shouldn t be much in 
the way of men* If Engels had been Balzac s contemporary, 
he would have denounced him. He wasn t: and he loved 
him. We are all, as critics, in the same rocking boat, and 
the sea will never moderate. The best we can hope to do 
is to say, "Yes, I hate X because he is Red (or because he 
is Black) : but I admire him because he is a good writer 
(or dislike him because he isn t)". What we must never 
say is, "I hate X because he is Bad", when what we mean 
is that we hate him because he is Black (or Red). Very 
well then. The cat is among the pigeons. Virginia Woolf 
has sensed it: James Joyce has sensed it: Dorothy 
Richardson sensed it ten years earlier, but had not enough 
talent to lead the writers into retreat. 

One moment, though. All these are novelists. What, for 
example, was Shaw doing, that wise old man castrated by 
his incurable levity? Well, he was writing Bad to Methu 
selah and Saint Joan (1924) which, though bearing in 
directly on eternal problems of social morality, offered no 
immediate guidance; and contemplating The Intelligent 
Womans Guide to Socialism and Capitalism (1928), which 
did. O Casey? He was dealing, quite properly, with the 
Irish (Juno and the Paycock, 1924). Of the poets, Mr Eliot 
(The Wasteland, 1922) had told us the state we were in, 
but those were not exactly fighting words. Mr Pound had 
begun The Cantos^ which did not lack political conscious 
ness - though of a kind which is to me repugnant, and 
pretty woolly politics at that. In fact, O Casey apart, and 
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he was limiting his field, all the polemical writers were 
overtly to the Right or to the Right by instinct. 

Back to the novelists. The full retreat began in the years 
between 1922 and 1925, the years that sawMrr D allow ay 
and Ulysses. It was the retreat into perimetal experiment in 
verbal and oral techniques : and it pretty well dominated 
the English novel for the next thirty years. 

No one in his senses is going to decry what Virginia 
Woolf and Joyce did for the novel, and the enrichments 
they brought to it. Virginia Woolf made it obligatory to 
see, Joyce obligatory to hear* Before them, many writers 
had had eyes and ears: but until they arose, it was not 
considered necessary for the literary blind and deaf to 
overcome their condition. After them, it was impossible 
for anyone to write the dead physical descriptions of Jane 
Austen, the dead dialogue of Scott. They were doing 
something valuable: and doing it in the good faith with 
which the historian ignores the main stream of history and 
devotes his life to examining strip farming in one section 
of East Anglia in the fourteenth century within a limit of 
ten years. 

What shrivelled away in their work was any contact 
between man and society. "Bloomsday" is Bloom s alone 
and no one else s : Mrs Dalloway, if she is anything at all, 
is merely herself, walking in her own dream of a private 
world. Everything dropped away from the novel but 
Manner: all that counted was how the thing was done, and 
never the thing itself. We must blame no writer for the 
influence he exerts on his successors: to have been an 
influence at all is a seal of achievement. Yet the followers 
of Virginia Woolf and James Joyce began to lead the novel 
into sterility. And nobody saw anything wrong in that 
inexorable and dangerous process. Why not? Because life 
was growing too hard for the writers to face, and quiet lay 
in impotency alone. 
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They had nearly all shied away from the industrial 
revolution, because at the onset It meant not only ugliness 
but cruelty: yet it was to bring about the most comfortable 
state of living that most people had ever known. And now 
the industrial and political world was beginning to look 
uglier than ever. The shock of the General Strike was 
succeeded by the shock of the Wall Street crash in 1929, 
by the shock of the retreat from the gold standard in 1 93 1 . 
And by 1933 even those who had been deaf before could 
just begin to hear the beat of the war drums, 

In 19335 when Hitler came to power, what was the 
literary picture In England? Virginia Woolf had published 
The Weaves, which was as remote from the novel of man in 
society as a novel can be; Joyce was at work on Finxegan s 
Wake y his great literary reductw ad ahurdum: Miss Comp- 
ton Burnett existed calmly, stiletto busy as a crochet hook, 
in the world of 1910: Charles Morgan, In The Fountain^ 
was pining for the noble attitude, the ideal beyond this 
common life: Evelyn Waugh, In File Bodies, was making 
high-spirited and bitter fun of what he saw: Wyndham 
Lewis was seeking a totalitarian blockhouse from which to 
snipe: in Brave New World Aldous Huxley, transposing 
his own characteristic life-disgust Into disgust at his own 
times, had turned to the creation of a repellent Utopia: 
Lytton Strachey, in Portraits in Miniature^ had continued 
his work of demolition: Ford Madox Ford had been silent 
since the Tietjens novels, which had sought the noble 
deed rather than attitude: Somerset Maugham, though 
non-committal, had not yet conceived the hero who con 
tracts out of society utterly, as he was later to do in The 
Razor s Edge: Walpole, with the Rogue Herries series, was 
back in the shelter of the past: Wells was silent, E. M. 
Forster was silent, Greene hadn t got into his stride, 
Conrad and Firbank were dead. It Is a curious picture, 
considering the date of its exhibition -still life, dead nature. 
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Something had to happen, and it happened at first 
through the left-wing poets and novelists, who did much 
to stimulate and canalize the political and social excite 
ment of the thirties. Auden, Isherwood, Spender, Mac- 
Niece, Day Lewis, Ralph Bates, Lewis Jones (who died 
too young for us to know whether Cwmardy was a freak or 
not), they were all politically conscious and politically 
frantic -as I was myself, and as well they might have 
been. Outside-right was Roy Campbell: Edith Sitwell, 
centre-forward. She was to find in 1935 (Gold Coast 
Customs) the means of plucking her poetry from the roots 
of society. In 1934 Dylan Thomas, who talked a lot about 
politics but was basically a-political, politically deaf in the 
sense of being tone-deaf, created a diversion : but it was a 
diversion not without significance. Into the dying hush he 
brought a rage of energy, an energy devoted at first almost 
solely to the contemplation of his adolescent self, but 
developing into a greater concern for the individual im 
portance of every living human being. "He taught us 
little, but our soul ". He taught us nothing whatsoever: 
but we felt him all right. He was, at that time, part of the 
renewal of literary energy, part of the noise, an instrument 
in the band. 

Writers were scared now, and very rightly too. For the 
first time since 1918 they had to face the fact that they 
personally might be starved, degraded, tortured, murdered. 
They had to write for their lives: and in the face of that 
necessity, "art for art s sake" became to them temporarily 
without meaning. 

What happened to some of the writers afterwards is no 
concern of this essay; until the Russo-German pact they 
spoke with the popular voice. 

We are left alone with our day, the time is 

short, and History to the defeated 
May say Alas but cannot help nor pardon. 
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That is what they said, and it was a statement impelled by 
the peril and necessity of the time. Some of the novelists 
who were confident in the twenties either fell into silence 
or decorated while Rome burned. Some, unable to face 
the actual world, went on longing for an ideal one 
(Sparkenbroke, 1 936). The entertainers continued to enter 
tain. Novels like Summerfield s May Day y treatises like 
Cauldwell s Illusion and Reality^ won an esteem somewhat 
disproportionate to their intrinsic virtues because they 
said what had to be heard if the writer, hotly engaged on 
"the flat ephemeral pamphlet and the boring meeting", 
the marches for Spain, the "demos", was to keep his 
spirits up at all. 

I would not wish to appear naive in this matter. When 
it was all over, Roman Catholicism claimed some, High 
Anglicanism or America claimed others, some retreated to 
the Right, others edged over to the Middle and stayed 
there. There are no political novels of the highest class 
being written in this country today, and almost no 
political poetry. The sole recognizable focus of political 
interest is, of course, that Bomb. But the bomb, of course, 
like Hitler, scares each one of us personally. What has 
almost slipped away is social conscience on the scale 
manifested in the thirties: though when it is demon 
strated in contemporary writing, I am inclined to think it 
is more soundly based, more morally serious, and will be 
far more difficult to dislodge by any new attempt to restore 
an anti-intellectual aestheticism. 

The truth is that to intellectuals the twenties seemed 
days either of gaiety, or of hope. If they were born poor, 
the future seemed to them bright with promise, however 
shabby the reality: with talent and hard work there was 
nowhere they couldn t go, no barrier they couldn t break. 
If they had enough money, the twenties seemed to them 
a permanent Mardi Gras, flowery, silly, extravagant, de- 
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lightful, with nothing to impede the experiments of the 
decorator. It was not until 1926 that either side had a 
really clear glimpse of the rocks ahead. But it is inter 
national and not industrial crisis which stirs the intel 
lectuals. Can they help it that this is so? 

It is surprising now to look back upon the general 
tendency of reviewing during the period 192237, This 
was the period of catering for the cultivated middlebrow, 
the backbone then (as I think it still is) of the reading 
public. At that time the popular but more or less serious 
novelist claimed the largest proportion of reviewing space. 
Today, the more important reviews are given to books 
that could just conceivably, by a stretch of imagination, 
be submitted to critical analysis. It happens sometimes, of 
course, that these books are worthless, inferior both intel 
lectually and in style, to the despised ones by "best- 
selling", semi-serious writers which are ignominiously 
dismissed into the "shorter notices"; but if their pre 
tensions are high enough, they will make the grade. If 
Walpole or Brett Young were writing now, I should not 
be in the least surprised to find them packed off with a 
hundred words apiece, or even stuffed into some horrible 
ghetto labelled "Mainly for Middlebrows". 

What the perimetal experiments of Joyce and Virginia 
Woolf began, Dr Leavis and Scrutiny may well have 
finished. Determinations^ in 1934, opened the way to a 
textual criticism more precise than anything which had 
existed in this country; and the weekly reviewer, often 
quite unconsciously, began to follow the Leavis lead. At 
best, this was good and valuable: at worst, it led to the 
solemn evaluation and exaltation of the textually "dif 
ferent", or of any verbal structure which, independent of 
value, fitted the mesh of this particular technique. It 
discouraged the novelist who wanted to experiment in 
depth rather than in decoration: a writer like Radclyffe 
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Hall, who was admirable at her best (The Unlit Lamp, 
1924) would have found, had she gone on living, that the 
climate had turned against her. Paradoxically, it is prob 
ably due to second and more serious thoughts about Dr 
Leavis that the climate about 1950 began to change for 
the better. Emphasis on the "moral" did mean, at least, 
that critics were forced to turn part of their attention to 
the inner meaning of a novel, rather than devote the whole 
of it to verbal experiment. (The appallingly narrowing 
effect of the Leavis doctrine, with its own special dangers, 
is no part of our concern here.) 

Between 1922 and 1937, then, the "cultivated middle 
brow" novel flourished along with the novel of verbal 
experiment and went on flourishing, in an unexciting but 
not totally unworthy fashion, until about 1 945, when its 
spurs were abruptly chopped off and its shield reversed* 
Walpole, Galsworthy, Charles Morgan, Brett Youngj 
even Bennett; they were giants in the age of Baldwin; 
they, and their kind, were not going to be giants again for 
a very long time perhaps never. That is, they were never 
going to find simultaneous acceptance by a large public 
and by the critic. 

Was this a good thing? Yes and no. With the exception 
of Morgan, they were all trying to write about man in 
society. When they fell into disfavour, they were suc 
ceeded by writers intent on contracting out of society 
altogether: and the result was, not infrequently, intellec 
tual triviality. On the other hand, the new critical climate 
forced upon the writers new kinds of concentration : upon 
visual and aural presentation : and sometimes, though not 
often enough, upon harder thinking. Reading Galsworthy 
or Bennett now, in the light of the technical experiments, 
one wonders why they never tried hard enough. They seem 
to have capacities infinitely beyond the level of their per 
formance, and we are vaguely irritated with them because 
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the range of their literary ambition seems so small to us. 
But in their day there was no one to shout out words like 
"Moral!" or "Serious 1" though these are words used all 
too often today by persons who haven t the smallest idea 
what real seriousness means. 

Domination by the "cultivated middlebrow audience" 
was the obvious concomitant of an apparently stable age. 
It was not stable : few periods have been less so : but the 
intellectuals were slow to remark the cracks appearing in 
the earth, and anything like a mass political consciousness 
did not make its appearance until Hitler was firmly estab 
lished in the Chancellery. The literary "age of Baldwin" 
was an age of a great tradition slowly forced into retreat 
because its adherents were just not good enough, and just 
too complacent : and of an attempt to replace it utterly (not 
simply to augment it, to enrich it, to make it bear new 
fruit) by a literature of visual and aural experiment, ex 
citing on the surface, hollow inside, the substance lost for 
the shadow until writers nearly twenty years later began 
to search for substance again, this time not rejecting the 
work of their "experimental" forerunners, but taking the 
best of it into the whole ethos of their own writing. 
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Theatre, Music & Ballet 

The late James Agate, whose pugnacious and smart criti 
cism was very much of the period, once told me that he 
considered Saint Joan and Juno and the Paycock to be the 
two finest theatrical experiences between the two wars. 
But these splendid plays are hardly representative of the 
Baldwin Age; indeed they do not represent it at all One 
was the crown of Shaw s dramatic genius and sharply 
unlike the more typical popular biographical play such as 
Richard of Bordeaux, C/ive of India or Viceroy Sarah. And 
O Casey s tragi-comedy was born of the "Black and Tans" 
disaster and is as untypical as Walter Greenwood s Lwe 
on the Dole is a true child of its time. 

In other words the peaks are lonely. Not among the 
rare masterpieces but among the sound and second-rate 
favourites do you find the characteristic "period piece". 
Even to these, of course, distance lends some enchant 
ment. Just as all the summer afternoons of childhood were 
filled with tranquil sunshine, so many of the first nights of 
the late twenties and early thirties gleam with a far-off 
glamour. It is as well to read Arnold Bennett as a cor 
rective. Setting out in full evening dress after a dinner 
which possibly contained more carbohydrate than was 
good for his digestion, he would catch the first-night 
curtain at eight-thirty; sit, endure, sometimes right to the 
end, and then confide to the famous Journal the one word 
"Piffle". 

The theatrical pattern he would nightly contemplate 
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was in some ways very different from what we know in 
London today; for instance, there was such a thing as 
managerial policy in those days and mere "show business" 
was not yet rife. In other ways it was much the same, I 
recall. At the first night of White Cargo^ Bennett observed 
that when in a highly dramatic context the word "bloody " 
was uttered, the audience yelped with laughter. I can 
remember myself the shock occasioned by hearing in 
Cynara the hero (Owen Nares) denounced by his dead 
mistress s shop-girl friend with the apostrophe, "You 
bloody gentleman !" 

We can see now that the theatre was in decline. By the 
end of our period, all save one of the great theatres of 
Leicester Square had been turned into cinemas. Yet the 
theatre still enjoyed a prestige which the post-war genera 
tion can perhaps ill imagine. The cinema was still thought 
of as "low"; whereas "going to the new plays" was the 
apogee of smartness. A new and audacious piece by 
Somerset Maugham of Frederick Lonsdale made a stir 
for which there is no exact equivalent today outside the 
realm of broadcasting and television : which then of course 
constituted no competition for the public s attention. It 
was in many ways a wonderful period for the theatre, full 
of experiment, drawing on and canvassing ideas which at 
the time seemed limitlessly daring. Hangovers of the 
Pinerotic social drama still abounded. Indeed the grand 
old craftsman Henry Arthur Jones had his last play, The 
Lie, staged at the New Theatre in 1923 : a "sister" drama 
of stolen affections which typically went on to make, in 
the forties, a thumping good vehicle for Bette Davies and 
Mary Astor! But though the gallery at the Haymarket 
had boo-ed Maugham s The Circle in 1921, Our Betters, 
with its mordant debunking of polite sexual behaviour in 
high places, was very much to the public and critical taste. 
Revived just after the second war, this witty, unkind 
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piece was seen to be an almost perfect period piece. By 
1 932 the debunking had become not so much a delightful 
game as a grim post mortem: For Services Rendered in that 
year (the same year as Priestley s Dangerous Corner^ 
another "lid off" piece, in spite of the time trick in it) was 
too much to bear. The glee had gone out of exposures : at 
least of a serious nature. Reality was growing all too ugly. 

Yet the skit and the crueller sort of satire were much in 
vogue. A generation which had been brought up on the 
patriotic starch of Where the Rainbow Ends spewed up its 
scorn at Toung England^ an unintentionally ludicrous 
patriotic drama which ran on as a Success, nightly sub 
jected to the ribald mocking of the audience. Heartless- 
ness, not in the Shavian sense but in a new "modern" 
meaning, was much liked. Elsa Lanchester singing 
"Please sell no more drink to my (hiccup) father ..." in 
the artistic revue at the Lyric, Hammersmith; Riverside 
Nights and the gentle mockery of Chekov in the same 
programme were typical, and some of the best-liked num 
bers in the revues of Chariot and Cochran had a savage 
unfilial impiety. Retreat from Empire, "Mad Dogs and 
Englishmen" and the miseries of the British seaside, 
compared with the glories of the French Riviera, were 
among Coward s favourite themes. 

Coward, of course, had a cheaply serious side, which he 
kept mostly submerged. As the young man who with 
Edna Best had had us so near tears in The Constant Nymph 
he was shortly to emerge as the daring author-hero of The 
Vortex (i 924), which brought the Hamlet-Gertrude theme 
up to date at a time when modern-dress Shakespeare was 
thought highly exciting. Drug-taking, rather than homo 
sexuality, is the skeleton in the cupboard - rather un- 
convincingly. In spite of The Green Bay Tree and the 
prevalence of cissy jokes in the music hall, serious dramatic 
use of the latter theme was still fairly unthinkable. 
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Coward s brittle banter his revue. This Tear of Grace, 
in 19283 and Private Lives, with the amorous romp on the 
floor, 1930, to say nothing of the two "ladies" getting 
tight in Fallen Angels seem in retrospect the very essence 
of the Baldwinian West End theatre, and great was the 
dismay in certain quarters when Coward suddenly seemed 
to go into patriotic reverse with Cavalcade, with its 
theatrically brilliant but emotionally tawdry "effects" and 
near-Fascist heart-throb "toast". The enormous popular 
success of this nightly Drury Lane spectacle should be a 
reminder that the West End is not England and that side 
by side with the new, smart comedy of modern manners 
were continual quiet revivals of Barrie and the sub-Barrie 
school of Dodie Smith (Autumn Crocus, 1931), with Fay 
Compton as every typist in the upper circle falling in love 
on a Tyrolean holiday. 

Coward also made a splash in the musical comedy 
world with Bitter Sweet, again a milestone in public taste, 
here shown reacting in favour of Victorian waltzes and 
bustles against the kind of bathing belle and tennis racket 
country house musical comedy of which No, No Nannette 
or Mercenary Mary (with "June") were true samples. 
When Queen Mary visited the former, it was remarked 
that she looked away from the stage when the chorus 
came on in bathing costumes. Lilac Time, using Schubert 
music, had perhaps given Noel Coward the idea; but he 
was perfectly in tune with public taste, which would soon 
be sighing over Gwen Ffrancon-Davis s Miss Barrett of 
Wimpole Street. The Lyric, Hammersmith, under Nigel 
Playfair, however, picked another period for re-prinking. 
Ever since the immense success of the Lovat Fraser 
stylization of The Beggar s Opera, "Restoration", like 
"Regency" twenty years later, had been a vogue word. 
Edith Evans s Millamant, one of the glories of the acting 
of the Baldwin period, was in some sense pioneered by 
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The Beggar s Of era revival of 1920. Otherwise, what 
Sandy Wilson could so happily parody in The Boy Friend 
was the fashion of the middle twenties, while the trend 
as things in reality grew more squalid was towards the 
old romanticism of The Maid of the Mountains (1917), 
which was the inspiration of the Ivor Novello Ruritanian 
lusheries of the thirties. The Co-Optimists, with Davie 
Burnaby, Melville Gideon and Betty Chester, which 
maintained the Follies tradition of Pelissier, dwindled 
slowly before the new-style exotic revues of Cochran, who 
was a sort of lesser Diaghilev and a wondrous eclectic 
exhibitor of delicious morsels. His revues, with his 
famous Young Ladies (not, please, "Chorus Girls") 
caught a new public which found the music halls in 
sufficiently modern. In a sense Cochran unwittingly 
helped to kill the old music hall (now so curiously re-born 
on television). 

During the period, the music hall declined much faster 
and more visibly than the theatre. Partly because it was a 
working-class entertainment it more quickly reflected the 
slump. But the real cause was the rise of the family wireless 
set, which gave you all the music you wanted and more. 
Music was a very important element of the show and the 
curtain would sometimes rise on a drawing-room set in 
which a whole family would be discovered, mother at the 
keyboard, two or three children sawing away at the strings. 
Big contraltos boomed beautiful ballads among potted 
palms. Above all, big personalities were projected at you 
(just so, the B.B.C. microphone could project a small 
personality right on to your hearth). The great days of 
Marie Lloyd and Charlie Coburn were gone but as late as 
the mid- thirties you could still see Nellie Wallace clutch 
her starveling tippet round her wizened neck, still hear 
Lily Morris sing "Why am I always the bridesmaid, 
nevah the blushin* bride?" Our Gracie could send her 
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audience into a hypnotic trance with " Sally" or convulse 
them with a front-tooth whistle and a plea to Walter, 
Walter ("Lead me to the altar "). The spectre of the 
talkies could often be forgotten. The music hall was run 
ning down towards non-stop "crazy" shows, but in the 
best of that kind were to be found Naughton and Gold, 
Nervo and Knox, Monsewer Eddie Grey and Flanagan 
and Allen, though when these latter sang "Underneath 
the Arches" - theme song of the slump - it was crooned 
into a mike, not bellowed to the back of the gallery. Alice 
Delysia might be "naughty"; but nude shows ("How 
nude can you get?") were unthinkable. A much more 
typical item of the period would have been Cicely Court- 
neidge trying to order tongue-twisting table napkins, "A 
dizen dibble damask teeble nupkins". Cross-talk come 
dians grew more sophisticated. "Who was the lady I saw 
you with last night?" "That was no lady. That was my 
brother; he walks like that." 

There was, to be sure, rather a lot of "walking like 
that", especially among the avant-garde clique which 
admired the ballet. One of the odd functions of the music 
hall at least the Coliseum - was to shelter this exotic art 
whose first impacts before the 1914 War were still 
felt as minor shocks right through the artistic life of the 
nation. The history of ballet in the Baldwin Age could be 
written very shortly as the decline of Diaghilev and the 
seed time of British ballet yet to come. London audiences 
love dancers; the Spaniard Argentina, for example, or 
visiting Indian dancers have always quickly drawn the 
town. In the twenties there was an enthusiastic audience 
for "classical" dancing, stemming in part from an ad 
miration of the dainty toe dancing of the old Empire 
ballet divertissements (a tradition still extant in Copen 
hagen). Adeline Genee paved the way for Pavlova the 
perfect, the epitome for most dance lovers of a certain kind 
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of ethereal grace and magic. But Pavlova did not move 
with the time. It was Diaghilev who was the pacemaker. 
After the comparative failure of his Sleeping Beauty revival 
in 1921, his tastes became ever more eclectic, brittle, 
smart and some people found loveless. Immensely im 
portant as a focus for avant-garde or merely snob interest 
in the arts and a wonderfully easy introduction to h 
mouvement - whether it were the music of les six or 
Picasso the Russian ballet, though now illuminated with 
legendary glamour, had really a dwindling influence in the 
later twenties. It remained a rallying point whenever it 
did manage to appear and it kept a lifeline open with the 
Continent. But its great days were over, or numbered, 
even by 1922, and its real importance lay in the fact that 
Diaghilev s death set going struggles for a renaissance 
which might not have occurred, paradoxically, if the great 
impresario s demise had not seemed to write an end to the 
whole ballets russes episode. What happened in fact was 
that Diaghilev s admiration for British dancers Hilda 
Munnings as "Sokolova" had her triumph in Les Noces - 
his interest in such talents as those of Markova, Ninette de 
Valois, Anton Dolin and the young conductor and com 
poser, Constant Lambert, slowly germinated after his 
death into the enormous flowering that we have seen 
recently but which -except for such episodes as the 
foundation of the Camargo Society, Mme Rambert s 
ballet club and the early struggle of Sadler s Wells really 
lies outside the period under review. 

Not that London was bereft of dancing even by 
Diaghilev s death. Chaliapin s last season at the Lyceum 
in 1931 had a ballet side to it with Woizikovski. Wonder 
ful creatures like Spessivsteva alighted from time to time 
and in 1933 the curtain of the old Alhambra rose on a 
company of Russian dancers from Paris organized by 
Colonel De Basil which brought such favourites as 
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Massine and Danilova and a trio of exquisite "babies". 
Moreover here was ballet which was not all smartness and 
brittle decadence, but full of heart and enthusiasm. 
Massine had devised a new style of choreography which 
owed much to eurythmics, and accompanying symphonies 
by Tchaikovsky and Brahms found admirers to speak of a 
new plastic conception of art: "unfrozen sculptures and 
composition* , etc. Others found it all, especially the joy 
ous Beau Danube ballet, too "popular" to be worth a snob 
allegiance. Soon rival companies appeared -one under 
Ren6 Blum at Drury Lane. Meanwhile, first at the Old 
Vic, later at Islington, the amende honorable had to be 
made because slowly, under Miss de Valois inspired 
leadership, a real company with high standards was seen 
in process of creation. They did Facade wittily; a Blake 
ballet, Job, with Vaughan Williams s music, was a real 
national achievement; so was a Hogarth ballet, The 
Rake s Progress, and for the Paris exhibition a good selec 
tion of these new works, well danced by young dancers, 
did not too much bore the blase Parisian public. From 
that point British ballet widened out and the central and 
important fact is that this ballet was in essence a child of 
Diaghilev and that the German influence of Laban did not, 
as in some other lands, predominate. Kurt Joos, whose 
Green Table satire and dramatic flat-foot techniques 
created a stir, never really founded a school, though he 
found a home at Darlington Hall. 

What was happening to ballet (though not yet to opera, 
in the late twenties and thirties) was the pattern one can 
trace in music more vividly. Music is an international art 
and I cannot here attempt even the most rudimentary 
summing up of the musical turmoil of the period in 
Europe. Writing the musical history of Britain in any 
given period of the last century is always largely to record 
the incidence of a time lag. I do not mean that there was 
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no eminent composition at home; far from it. The music 
of Vaughan Williams, Walton, Bax, Bliss and Lambert 
was, if not popular, at least hearable, though how much it 
will be played in fifty years from now is another matter. 
But when all the mere musical activity of the capital two 
concert halls, three recital halls in full operation - has 
been catalogued, the main fact of musical history in this 
nation is of slow digestion of one great foreign figure after 
another. Diaghilev paved the way for Les Six; Beecham 
touted Sibelius with wonderful advocacy; but many of the 
giants, Berg, even Block, Hindemith, even Richard 
Strauss, reached a wide public consciousness only slowly 
and tentatively. 

Two salient facts of music in Britain in Baldwin s days 
were the broadening of the base. Das Land ohne Musik 
became in those years, as a result of the B.B.C almost 
entirely, a voracious audience for the kind of music Henry 
Wood had always relied on to fill his "Promenade" con 
certs; which ever since the B.B.C. took them over have 
shown a steady rise in the musical receptivity of the public. 
The B.B.C. and the gramophone in the twenties began to 
spread music and good music in places where before only 
daughters sang and pianos tinkled; and quickly it was 
discovered (as an earlier Elizabethan age well knew) that 
we English are by no means unmusical. There was a huge 
"growing up" of musical taste in the late twenties, and 
with it, as in all periods of growth, a good deal of snobbery 
and reaction too. Where before it had been Chaminade or 
Liza Lehman, it was now a grim determination to "know 
your Razoumovsky quartets" (the Lener Quartet was a 
sell-out). Strong-minded girls stood throughout evenings 
at which not one but four Brandenburg concertos would 
be played on end. But these were the growing pains of the 
wonderful music audience of today (so much superior to 
the theatre audience). Naturally, this being England, there 
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had to be disparagement of the old, in order to set the new 
taste into relief. The old hirsute klavier-tigern of the type 
of Paderewski were found wanting. Dolmetsch recorders 
were tooted. Hugo Wolf was touted. Wanda Landowska s 
clattering harpsichord came into vogue. When old Melba 
appeared for the last time at Covent Garden as a sixty- 
year-old Juliette in a white nightgown, something had 
come to an end beside her reign as queen of song. Prima 
donna-ism in music was much frowned on. If singing 
declined, pianism became much more serious and profes 
sional. Harold Samuel played Bach. Hariet Cohen was 
admired. Myra Hess played Schumann. Albert Sammons 
still played Elgar, too, but a new sternness had come into 
the air. I even remember fierce young people "disap 
proving" of Handel; as for Verdi and Puccini, even 
Tchaikovsky, they were almost as suspect as a taste for 
Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Such things nevertheless did not cease to -flourish. The 
D Oyly Carte company spread ever-wider ripples of de 
light. And if Italian opera at Covent Garden had a poor 
patch (though there were exceptions like Rosa Ponselle s 
Norma, Eva Turner s Turandot and Margaret Sheridan s 
Butterfly - not to forget Gigli s dSbut), the Wagnerites 
had their Ring and splendidly too, with Frida Leider, a 
fatigued but still glorious Brunnhilde, and Melchior with 
his whopping great thighs. Perhaps the most admired of 
all the Garden s efforts, however, was Der Rosenkavalier- 
with Lotte Lehmann, Richard Mayr, Elisabeth Schumann 
and Olscewska. 

The BNOC did well. Lady Snowden applauded and 
encouraged. Performances of opera in English were also 
among Miss Baylis s good works at the Old Vic and I 
remember the stir caused by the chance to hear Don 
Giovanni thus done - on a shoe string. But for the greater 
part the best days of Sadlers Wells were only beginning 
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when our period ends; and as for Mozart opera generally 
- now so plentiful and such an enrichment of our lives - 
in the Baldwin days it was the rarest commodity. 

But that brings me to the other supremely important 
feature of musical history of the time: the Hitlerite per 
secution of the Jews which sent thousands of brilliant 
German musicians into exile. The Busch brothers and 
Rudolf Bing were among those who were drawn to 
Glyndebourne, Sussex, where a Mr Christie and his wife, 
a singer, had built an opera house in their garden and 
opened it, in 1934, with a series of Mozart performances 
whose fame soon went round the world. The Jewish 
fertilization of England s musical garden bore flowers 
innumerable. And all the while the B.B.C., firmly, even 
tiresomely, kept widening the audience. The talks of 
Walford Davies must have sold a love of music to in 
comparably greater numbers of young people than any 
other known form of conversion (and when the bombs at last 
came down, it was to Beethoven they turned for succour!). 

Can one pretend that any similar revolution in taste in 
the other arts occurred during the Baldwin years? One 
would like to think that something comparable had been 
done for the theatre, the serious theatre, but I do not 
believe it was. While much went on to delight the West 
End, while there were Madge Titheradge plays, Marie 
Tempest plays, Ronald Squire and Yvonne Arnaud plays, 
Gladys Cooper plays, delicious fooling from Tom Walls, 
bingleheaded Winifred Shotter and Ralph Lynn in Ben 
Travers s Aldwych farces, the serious theatre and the clas 
sical theatre never really took root in the way that classical 
music did. One remembers fits and starts: Bridie and the 
Malvern Festivals, Priestley s "Time" plays in the thir 
ties, were "foundations * on which much more ought to 
have been built. An Ibsen season would emerge (at the 
Criterion of all places) and then disappear. The "Hassan" 
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public melted away. From early beginnings down at 
Barnes the fame of Komisarjevsky ("Come-and-seduce- 
me") spread slowly and grew together with the reputation 
of Chekov, at first so bizarre-seeming but by 1934 rating 
the Old Vic bill. Indeed, the slow rise to real popularity of 
this poet of the crumbling society of old Russia, this sweet 
humanist, up to the apogee of his popularity with the 
Michel Saint Dennis Three Sisters^ could probably furnish 
a kulturhistoriker with a marvellous thesis expounding the 
interaction of art and real life. 

Likewise the growth of a new and more humble 
Shakespearean public than those who supported Irving 
and the Lyceum. Here the Old Vic s history is indeed 
glorious and the work of such people as Sybil Thorndyke 
and her husband Lewis Casson, the succeeding incar 
nations of Hamlet by Henry Ainley, Ion Swinley, of Sir 
John Gielgud and Sir Laurence Olivier, make up a noble 
chronicle, A certain Miss Pilgrim, a tiny old cockney who 
haunted the gallery, used to shout "Bravo" three times at 
the punch line at the end of King John ("If England to 
herself remain but true"), but people thought that rather 
quaint. It was in a hushed audience in the same theatre 
that I heard Charles Laughton as Macbeth say, "How full 
of scorpions is my mind, dear wife!" But these things 
might easily also happen today. The pattern has changed 
all too little. Where are the experimental theatres? What 
became of the Festival Theatre at Cambridge? Where is 
Miss Flora Robson, whose emotive powers were -and 
are - sufficient to build a whole new school of theatre. The 
sad answer is that she is in a Flora Robson even as she 
might have been in 1930. No, it is only in music (and 
perhaps a little in ballet) that a solid foundation for our 
future and for safeguarding our heritage was laid; and 
that we owe, I suggest, much more to the B.B.C. (and 
Reith) than to Stanley Baldwin. 
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Art: Theory and Hysteria 

"History", declared Henry Ford simply in the twenties, 
"is bunk". Histories of Art are notoriously idiosyncratic. 
And I should deceive no one if I were to claim to survey 
in true perspective the variety and divergence of purpose 
in British art during the Baldwin period. Even the records 
of the most progressive group of the period - the Seven 
and Five Society are incomplete, and such surviving 
members as Ben Nicholson, David Jones and Ivon 
Kitchens would differ about their aims. But at least one 
can see the period as a highly effervescent and disputatious 
one, though in fact breeding no native movement in art 
comparable to Vorticism or the Camden Town Group, 
which were already spent forces by 1922. Indeed, one sees 
it rather as an age of individuals the last room in Max 
Beerbohm s gallery of singular personalities with the 
conspiratorial figure of Wyndham Lewis advancing with 
no Vorticist liegemen behind him, and Walter Sickert, 
Mr Augustus John, and Mr Henry Lamb going their 
several ways, unmindful of the ties of the old Fitzroy 
Street circle which, indeed, had never held them very 
closely. One daemonic figure, his lecturer s wand for ever 
pointing to Cezanne, seems to give to that confused period 
a meaning and consistency - Roger Fry. 

It is indicative of British provincialism that at a time 
when Picasso had advanced beyond Cubism to throw off, 
with his Parisian colleagues, all manner of other ideas, and 
when the inventive designs of the Russian Ballet were 
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thrilling Europe, Roger Fry and Mr Clive Bell were 
fighting the battle of Cezanne over again in this country. 
Formidable was the task of these two men in preaching 
to inquisitive, though often baffled audiences, the doctrine 
of "significant form" and the pictorial functions of colour. 
They taught that beauty in these terms lies not in a 
reflection of natural beauty, but is itself a newly created 
thing; that the artist is not an imitator but an inventor; 
that he does, in truth, create a new world for himself and 
his public to live in. 

Roger "wakes the eye/ wrote his friend Virginia 
Woolf, with truth and felicity: 

. . . and then begins what is in its way as exciting as the analysis 
by a master novelist of the human passions - the analysis of our 
sensations. It is as if a great magnifying-glass were laid over the 
picture. He elucidates, he defines. And as the colours emerge 
and the structure, learning begins easily and unconsciously to 
release its stores. He recalls other pictures -one in Rome, 
another in Pekin; he is reminded of a negro mask, or bethinks 
him of a Matisse or a Picasso seen the other day in Paris. So the 
tradition, the submerged but underlying connection, is revealed. 
And then from the collision of many converging ideas a theory 
forms. 

The most restless member of the so-called Bloomsbury 
Group of intellectuals, Roger Fry exercised an influence 
on aesthetic taste between the wars as profound, indeed, 
as Ruskin s in the last century, and more radical than 
Sir Kenneth Clark s, say, or Sir Herbert Read s, whose 
task of educating opinion has certainly been eased by 
Fry s pioneering shake-up. Alas, that his passionate pre 
occupation with the aesthetic problems roused by the 
Post-Impressionist pictures stifled all life in Fry s own 
paintings. Infinitely conscientious, the forms solidly con 
trived and studiously disposed, almost all his painting is 
dead as mutton. Wounded by the critic D. S. MacColl s 
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reference to him as a pasticheur, Fry pointed out gently 
in a letter that he had, in fact, always been searching for a 
style to express his "petite sensation" in. But his personal 
humility (so often concealed by the quelling assertiveness 
of his opinions) usually enjoined him to suffer his failure 
in silence, and to rejoice in any success by his friend Mr 
Duncan Grant, whose landscape painting had close affini 
ties with his own. 

"Roger", as Virginia Woolf wrote to someone, "is far the nicest 
human being of any of us, and will as usual be incomparably 
more generous than one could suspect Christ to be, should 
Christ return, and take to painting in the style of Cezanne at the 
age of 56." 

It was natural that Fry s doctrine should encourage a 
number of his contemporaries to stress the weighty 
Volumes * and * architecture * of their pictures - not only 
Mr Grant, but such artists inseparable from the period as 
Bernard Meninsky and Mark Gertler. On Gertler s home 
spun painting, the impact of Post-Impressionist theory 
was disastrous. That brilliant and emotionally unstable 
young Jew I met more than once in the Caf6 Royal in 
1930. In the previous December he had gone down to 
Leicester Square to buy a revolver in the hope of ending 
his life, which, for all his perseverance, was to remain 
unfulfilled until he succeeded in gassing himself in 1939. 
Gertler was never an intellectual, and he might have said 
with Keats, "Oh, for a life of sensation rather than 
thought"* But a sophisticated society turned the head of 
this lad from Spitalfields, whom his humble relatives con 
tinued devotedly to regard as the Messiah incarnate. "Ahl 
those aristocrats," the poor fellow would lament, "what a 
rough, clumsy peasant they make me feel ! What an every 
day vision is mine compared with theirs!" 
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A startling product of the Slade School, Gertler had 
already reached maturity in his wonderfully candid por 
traits of his East End circle well before 1923, when he 
made one of his finest and most affecting studies of young 
girlhood. Nudes he continued to paint, as well as still-life 
whose ripeness afforded him sensuous pleasure, in colour 
at the same time rich and sober. But by 1930 he was 
worrying himself sick over such concepts as "significant 
form" and the like, which his mind was never constructed 
to grasp. The consequent falling-offin his painting, which 
became increasingly heavy and overwrought, could have 
only one effect on the spirit which today haunts an un 
marked grave in Willesden Jewish Cemetery. 

Of far less consequence than Gertler as an artist, but an 
endearing figure who cannot be quite ignored in a review 
of the time, was Nina Hamnett. Latterly the critics came 
to neglect her, and she neglected herself. When the 
harum-scarum gossip had a fatal fall some years ago, it 
seemed as if a cheerftil tavern light had been switched off 
before time, plunging one into gloom. 

"Nina Hamnett will presently burst in to announce, 
breathlessly, the latest news from Montparnasse," noted 
Augustus John. Nina s circles intersected. She was equally 
dear to Roger Fry who painted his best portrait of her (an 
angular figure with a severe fringe), and to Sickert who 
asserted that she ought to be beaten regularly to make her 
draw more often. Doubtless she lacked steadfast purpose - 
she was variously affected by impulsive enthusiasms - and 
her painting is unmemorable. But her drawings are not. 
These may rather be called sculptor s than painter s 
drawings, in this sense that the form of the figure is 
studied in contour and the modelling mostly apart from 
relation to any pictorial background. Some of the finest of 
her spare drawings in this kind illustrated Sir Osbert 
SitwelFs ironic guide to London statuary, a perfect col- 
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laboration, redolent of the period, I suspect he was among 
those who assisted her afterwards by kindly stealth. 

Throughout this period sauntered Walter Sickert, the 
last of the great Impressionists, in jovial opposition to the 
"cult", as he called it, which Roger Fry and Mr Bell 
inspired about the name of Cezanne. It speaks for the 
breeding of "the Bloomsburys" that they never for a 
moment underestimated Sickert s high seriousness and 
importance as an artist, though his levity was naturally 
distasteful to them. "He was a poseur by choice ; he was 
naughty by nature and he never ceased to be an actor* \ 
Mr Bell has decided. And indeed it is true that Sickert s 
disobliging quips were necessary to that persona which he 
so elaborately cultivated on the model of his old master 
Whistler. For to Sickert, breakfasting at railway stations 
or keeping a taxi ticking at one of his front doors the best 
part of the day, the world was always a stage, and he the 
capricious and scintillating player. 

Yet the opposition between Bloomsbury and himself 
went far deeper than the difference between ascetic and 
histrionic temperaments. He held the more advanced 
schools of art to be the biggest racket of the century. He 
insisted that for an artist to formulate a creed in advance 
of his brush was absurdly putting the cart before the 
horse. Slyly he would proclaim that it was his special 
mission in life to remind the more saucy of the critiques 
d* avant-garde when they went too far, nettling them fur 
ther with the reminder that it is natural to all ages to enjoy 
the narrative picture. (When he cited Frith s Victorian 
"Derby Day" as a masterly example, one may picture his 
puritan critics throwing up their hands to heaven in unison 
like the creatures of Lear.) 

But while every reader of his crackling essays must 
separate for himself Sickert s common sense and flashes 
of insight from his frequent banter, all may agree on the 
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zest which quickens his salty paintings of life in music 
halls and back parlours. Indeed, with such genius does he 
evoke the mood of places, and re-create, with deceptive 
casualness, the sudden and accidental aspects of life, that 
his fame has never faded, shining today as brightly as ever 
it did before he closed his door on us in 1942. In the 
twenties, the sombre chocolate and khaki accords of his 
early period had already given way to a lighter palette, 
and around 1927 he embarked on a nostalgic series of 
English "Echoes". These free adaptations of prints and 
engravings after his old favourites, such as Cruikshank 
and Gilbert - transposed to a larger scale - may not be 
among his major achievements, but they illumine his 
well-stored mind. In addition, during this time, Sickert 
was painting all manner of glimpses of the front at Hove 
and elsewhere, remarkable for the immediacy of their 
impression, before he moved finally to Bath, his fireworks 
still unspent. 

In the public mind, as well as in numerous exhibitions, 
Sickert s name was commonly linked with Mr Augustus 
John s. Both were legendary characters, providing un 
ending "copy". Three years after Mr John s admission, 
Sickert also mischievously consented to join the Royal 
Academy in 1924, not disdaining a well-lit stage which 
could make not a ha p orth of difference to his serious 
reputation. In 1935 he resigned dramatically, John fol 
lowing suit later on, but afterwards returning to the fold. 
To that fold (if one can imagine so independent a spirit 
for one moment being penned) the aged recluse of 
Fordingbridge still buoyantly belongs. 

Before considering Mr John s contribution to the time, 
we might glance for a moment at the Academy, then under 
the complacent presidencies of Dicksee and Llewellyn. 
Of such crushing banality was the run of works in the 
summer exhibitions that one can only marvel at the self- 
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assurance of the few artists of serious consequence who 
then risked their reputations at Burlington House. Stanley 
Spencer was one of these, who walked out in contempt in 
1 935&gt; returning in rather better times after the war. Along 
with the boardroom portraiture, there were rows of effete 
miniatures arranged in glass cases, making the South 
Room appear more than usually devitalizing. Every year 
there hung, too, a controversial "problem picture", rep 
resenting, perhaps, the Saviour in disguise at Orators* 
Corner, and invariably leading to lengthy interviews with 
the dim painter in the popular Press. Then there was the 
annual "unknown artist", later identified as a small boy 
or a policeman. And always there was the "Picture of the 
Year". I remember when a ponderous recumbent figure 
called "Morning", by Mrs Dod Procter, received this 
mysterious dignity; and how strenuously it was lauded in 
the Daily Mail, and even by Frank Rutter in the Sunday 
Times. The other day I stumbled on "Morning* 1 in the 
vaults of the Tate. Aurora was sleeping undisturbed. 

It is no wonder, then, that William Rothenstein, the 
erudite Principal of the Royal College of Art in those 
years, kept strictly aloof from the Academy. No wonder, 
either, that Henry Tonks, the falcon-eyed Professor at the 
Slade, allowed none of his luminous interiors to go any 
where near an assembly which mistook popular naturalism 
for the high-bred academic tradition which he, like 
Rothenstein, so venerated. All the same, Tonks, who had 
an epicure s palate, was not above accepting an invitation 
to the Royal Academy Banquet, and did so in 1927, 
afterwards informing a friend: 

The exhibition seemed much better than usual, Steer of course 
suggested that it was the daret which was very good . . . speeches 
beneath contempt, Winston very second rate, and I believe I 
could have said something better myself. . . . 
I do not question Wilson Steer s judgment here. 
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It is remarkable how many former students of the Slade 
School, among them Mr Augustus John and his sister 
Gwen, William Orpen and Ambrose McEvoy, made their 
marks on this time. Looking back now, one sees more 
clearly how Orpen and McEvoy, beginning as serious and 
sensitive painters, succumbed to the glamour of fashion 
able sitters and degenerated in their last work in the 
twenties. Mr John, by contrast, had staying power, and 
while his facility often outran his sensibility, he seemed 
always able to recover his intuitive gift when his sitter was 
a poet, or musician, or some wide-eyed little boy after his 
heart. No one had greater respect for the rare virtuosity 
of John s drawing than Professor Tonks, who remarked 
with almost paternal pride that "the meteoric flight of 
John still dazzles London". And dazzle London it con 
tinued to do throughout this period, aided, no doubt, by 
the public s flamboyant image of the Chelsea character, 
magnificently maned and recklessly Bohemian, notwith 
standing the cultivated intelligence and courtesy of fact. 
But John s more magical work no\7 lay behind him, and 
his heroic spirit already appeared utterly remote - as 
remote as Rubens - from the deeply disquieted mood of 
the thirties. That power of hand and eye which, in John s 
inspired moments, links him to the great masters of the 
past, must surely appear to future generations as ana 
chronistic as it now does to our respectful but estranged 
eyes. 

A certain fateful strangeness in his painting of this 
period makes Mr Henry Lamb seem much more relevant 
to the time. He had worked in France until 1911 before 
settling here, and I fancy the element of resignation and 
fatalism in the portraits of Andre Derain, a French con 
temporary who made a deep impression on English 
painters during and after the First World War, had an 
effect on Mr Lamb s tense and elongated figures. 
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(Derain s influence was in fact so pervasive that Sir Osbert 
Sitwell suggested that even the cows at Lady Ottoiine 
MorrelPs farm at Garsington Manor would "moo at each 
other, with correct Bloomsbury accentuations, a purpose 
ful Doerain, Doerain".) 

Mr Lamb s early portrait of Lytton Strachey, a mild- 
eyed, boneless wonder reclining in a basket chair, and 
perhaps already contemplating his Eminent Victorians^ was 
painted, I fancy, at Garsington. That familiar picture, in 
which respect and irony seem as subtly mingled as in 
Strachey s own work, is among the lambent masterpieces 
of the century. Happily this mood combined with a 
power of acute observation which he retains to this day 
did not forsake the artist in the years following* Of his 
singularly beautiful figure-compositions of the twenties, 
one may judge The Round Table showing Stanley 
Spencer among other friends at tea - to be one of Lamb s 
finest. 

A word might be said here about Lady Ottoiine 
Morrell, who created a salon no less beneficial to artists 
than Virginia Woolf s. Understandably, the latter was a 
hypercritical guest at Garsington, affecting to find the 
atmosphere altogether too sophisticated. , . . "Only is the 
sky ever normal at Garsington? No, I think even the sky 
is done up in pale yellow silk, and certainly the cabbages 
are scented." The hostess who provoked these edged 
pleasantries was the wife of Philip Morrell, a Liberal 
Member of Parliament. When, early in the first Great 
War, the couple moved to the manor house of the Oxford 
shire village of Garsington, the distinguished intellectual 
company they gathered round them included poets and 
Cambridge dons, and sometimes, at week-ends, Mr 
Asquith, who would drive over from Sutton Courtney. 
Yet it is as an adventurous patron of English painting that 
Lady Ottoiine best deserves to be remembered, and 
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certainly her lively stimulus contributed something to its 
flowering and direction during this period. Her collection 
of works by Henry Lamb, Duncan Grant and Gilbert 
Spencer, among others, as well as Augustus John s 
presentment of her aristocratic features and quelling gaze 
beneath an immensely fashionable hat, afterwards graced 
her house in Gower Street, where Lady Ottoline continued 
to entertain until her death in 1938. It seems certain that 
her gatherings, as well as the Bloomsbury coterie, and the 
activities of such other enlightened patrons as the Sitwells 
and the late Eddie Marsh, did more to stimulate and 
encourage British artists than anything that state-spon 
sored officialdom has been able to accomplish since, 

A favourite of Lady Ottoline s, Mr Gilbert Spencer, 
painted a number of landscapes around Garsington in the 
twenties. His composition of A Cotswold Farm, now in the 
Tate, suggests something of the singular vision and clarity 
of detail of his brother Stanley s painting; and the younger 
brother has generously acknowledged his debt. Sir John 
Rothenstein records Gilbert Spencer once remarking, 
"Stanley s painting could be judged from a small group of 
masterpieces; mine is like a chain with a lot of small 
links". And sensitively as Gilbert has responded to the 
English countryside, there can surely be little question 
where the genius has lain. That genius, no doubt, found 
its fullest expression in the wall paintings which Stanley 
Spencer completed in 1931, in the Memorial Chapel in 
the Berkshire village of Burghclere. It stands as a major 
event in the history of native art between the wars. 

In latter years a younger generation has tended to shrug 
Stanley Spencer off as a crank, an inspired crank possibly, 
but an oddity nevertheless. At that period, however, he 
was justly regarded as an inspired master. Radiant was the 
heavenly vision of the gnome-like artist, wandering and 
wondering at Cookham, "the holy suburb of Heaven". 
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All his wonder seems concentrated in the great altar-piece 
in Burghclere Chapel - the Resurrection of the Soldiers. 
Who but he, in modern times, could reveal this extra 
ordinary aptitude for investing a mystical event with 
something of the appearance of a familiar phenomenon? 
We see the soldiers awakening, embracing their crosses 
in ecstasy as if one more reveille had just sounded in their 
ears. Once again the camp is stirring, for a new day has 
come. 

While Spencer had been working at this intense pitch 
for years before our period begins, his older contemporary, 
Matthew Smith, did not begin until the twenties to 
evolve a style exactly suited to his passionate response to 
the luxuriance of nudes and flowers and fruit. His first 
exhibition at the Mayor Gallery in Sackville Street in 1 926 
established him in the front rank, and Roger Fry was 
quick to discern the functional role of the painter s radiant 
and sumptuous colour. After long struggle, Matthew 
Smith had "arrived", and his prices reflected the achieve 
ment. A glowing painting of a girl with a rose, priced at 
30 in his first exhibition, reappeared the following year 
at 150. In 1934 Winston Churchill publicly reproached 
the Royal Academy for its failure to exhibit Matthew 
Smith s work. By then the fame of this mild, retiring 
Yorkshireman was international and, as Sir John Rothen- 
stein has put it, his hymns of praise to the colour and 
warmth and ripeness in the world have given him an 
assured place among the major English painters of the age. 

No contrast could conceivably be greater than that 
between the temperament and production of Matthew 
Smith, and of Percy Wyndham Lewis. The rasp of the 
jazzy twenties seems almost personified in that formidable 
figure, now blasting and bombardiering, now dropping 
his voice to a conspiratorial whisper. There is something 
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heroically defiant about a one-man band of brass and per 
cussion, as Lewis had become; and notwithstanding that 
his reputation has declined sharply in some quarters since 
his death, the sallow spectre in a wide black hat certainly 
cannot be ignored. One is bound to respect the author of 
Tarr and Time and Western Man, as indeed Sickert did, 
once nipping round a dinner table to press a cigar on 
Lewis with the words, "I give you this cigar because I so 
greatly admire your writings " - planting the goad by 
adding, "If I liked your paintings, I d give you a bigger 
one!" 

Wyndham Lewis, as Sickert must have recognized, was 
essentially a hard metallic draughtsman with little feeling 
for the quality of paint. Lewis claimed to be the only 
begetter, and was at any rate the most conspicuous figure, 
of the "Vorticist" movement, an English development of 
French cubism, with which a number of variously gifted 
artists were associated shortly before the outbreak of war 
in 1914. C. R. W. Nevinson and Mr William Roberts 
were painters who employed the severe metallic forms and 
abrupt stylizations derived from cubism, modifying their 
styles later on, while remaining generally true to this 
"machine-age" spirit. As for Lewis, his style became 
more realistic after the war, though his portraiture re 
mained highly mannered, and in the thirties was inter 
spersed with bizarre visions of warriors in armour, and 
the like. His portrait of Edith Sitwell is a characteristically 
uncompromising record of this period, and his first study 
of his friend T. S. Eliot was actually rejected by the Royal 
Academy in 1938, causing Mr John to resign in protest. 
How Lewis must have revelled in the rumpus ! 

The expressions of personalities as combative as Lewis 
and Nevinson widely associated with cubism, devilry, 
and the great god Jazz - made a far greater impact on the 
public consciousness than the romantic art of some of their 
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contemporaries. On this romantic impulse I may touch 
briefly. The Seven and Five Society (the name signified 
seven painters and five sculptors) represented the vision 
ary and poetic fantasies of such artists as Mr David Jones, 
Christopher Wood, and Frances Hodgkins, in reaction 
from the aesthetic doctrine of Roger Fry, and closely 
concerned with their subject matter. In the thirties the 
influence of Mr Ben Nicholson, a very active member, 
caused the Society to change direction in favour of non- 
representational art, Frances Hodgkins resigning in 
disagreement. 

All this, while of absorbing interest to students of the 
changing pattern of native art, affected a wider audience 
scarcely at all. At the same time, it brings vividly to mind 
the intimate associations of the more enlightened art 
dealers with such romantics who could expect little or no 
public sympathy, while making their singular contribu 
tions to the prestige of British art. A friend of Sickert s, 
for instance, Mrs Lucy Wertheim, established a private 
gallery in Burlington Gardens, running it in a spirit of 
adventure, and enthusiastically backing her favourites, 
who included Christopher Wood and Frances Hodgkins 
in their struggling days. Lady Ottoline Morrell used to 
visit her gallery, gloating over deceptively the naive and 
magical canvases of Christopher ("Kit") Wood, that 
brilliant prodigy and drug addict who died by his own 
hand in 1930. With Frances Hodgkins, whose later still- 
life fantasies are now so greatly prized, Mrs Wertheim 
maintained an affectionate and understanding correspond 
ence. From a sheaf of Frances 1 impetuous letters, I cull 
from an unpublished one prompted by Kit s death. 

"Drugs are beastly and abominable," she wrote to Mrs Wert 
heim, "and lead to depths of degradation, physical and spiritual 
He has not had strength or staying power so his Doom and 
Destiny have descended on him prematurely Go ahead with 
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his show and do your best out of it. It is a great opportunity for 
showmanship - but no sentiment for God s sake in your gallery. 
. , . Love from Frances." 

A similar bond of sympathy united the foremost 
"rebels" of the day (as they were styled) with Messrs 
Brown and Phillips of the Leicester Galleries. These old 
premises, whose Moorish ornament accorded with the 
exotic front of the Alhambra music hall then undemolished 
in Leicester Square, became a veritable storm centre. The 
most controversial sculptures, notably Jacob Epstein s 
and Henry Moore s, were exhibited (as they continue to 
be, more pacifically, today) at the Leicester Galleries. 
What invariably roused Philistine opinion to hysterical 
outbursts was any unorthodox treatment of Maternity, 
Christ, and the Monarchy. We shall see how crazy was 
the response to immensely earnest interpretations of two 
of these themes deemed sacrosanct. Alas, that Max Beer- 
bohm was not immensely in earnest when, in June 1923, 
that ineffable caricaturist exposed in these galleries his 
series representing Edward VII, advancing in years from 
infancy to kingship and finally to Heaven in company 
with a sprightly, but ineligible, baggage. 

The storm broke. Brickbats threatened, and Max 
gracefully vanished, leaving Messrs Brown and Phillips 
to man the defences. He could not explain (as I may) that 
he revered aristocracy and elegance above all else. Any 
hint of the "common touch , especially from the Throne, 
offended his delicate sensibility. Evidently it was the 
democratic instincts of the then heir to the Throne which 
inspired the far more nefarious thing in the same exhibi 
tion. Naval officers clanked in to demand its immediate 
withdrawal, and the drawing disappeared. This was the 
caption, which I think has never been reprinted since the 
catalogue entry in 1923: 
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"LONG CHOOSING AND BEGINNING LATE* 
(Extract from The Times, November loth 1972) 

An interesting wedding was quietly celebrated yesterday at the 
Ealing Registry Office, when Mr Edward Windsor was united 
to Miss Flossie Pearson. The bridegroom, as many of our elder 
readers will recall, was at one time well known as "heir-apparent* * 
of the late "King" George. He has for some years been residing 
at "Balmoral", 85 Acacia Terrace, Lenin Avenue, Ealing; and 
his bride is the only daughter of his landlady. Immediately after 
the ceremony the happy pair travelled to Ramsgate, where the 
honeymoon will be spent. Interviewed later in the day by a 
Times man, the aged mother-in-law confessed that she had all 
along been opposed to the union, because of the disparity between 
the ages of the two parties the bride being still on the sunny side 
of forty, **I had always," she said, * hoped that my Flossie was 
destined to make a brilliant match." Now that the knot was tied, 
however, the old lady was evidently resigned to the fait accompli* 
"I believe," she said, "that Mr Windsor will make a good husband 
for my girl, for I must say that a nicer, quieter gentleman, or a 
more pleasant-spoken, never lodged under my roof." 

The angry fists that thumped on the plate-glass window 
in Leicester Square were to be heard again and again 
during the Epstein exhibitions. Rima y however, was not a 
gallery exhibit. It was an outdoor memorial to W. H* 
Hudson, the naturalist and author of Green Mansions^ 
whose heroine, Rima, inspired Epstein s stylized female 
nude, surrounded by birds, carved in relief on the panel of 
a block of Portland stone. On a May morning in 1925 the 
memorial was unveiled in Hyde Park by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Stanley Baldwin. "This small and inoffen 
sive panel produced a sensation wholly unexpected on my 
part", Epstein later confessed. Perfectly appropriate, 
indeed, it still seems to me. But the effect was electrifying, 
Cunninghame Graham, who was at the ceremony, would 
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relate how he saw a shiver run down the spine of Mr 
Baldwin when the covering sheet was twitched aside. 

"Take this horror out of the Park/ shrieked the Daily 
Mail. Later, the Morning Post could announce with relish : 
"The inevitable has happened to Mr Epstein s Rima. She 
has been ingloriously daubed with green paint." At length 
the hubbub died down. Grass grew again on the down 
trodden soil. 

During this period there was considerably more stone- 
carving than is practised today. An insistence on the 
ponderous quality of that material, resulting in the preser 
vation of some semblance of the original cube from which 
the sculptor s work would be hewn, naturally dictated 
distortions of the human figure. Swollen limbs were the 
order of the day, and the fertility of the female body was 
accordingly a recurring theme. This sculptural concept - 
an example is Mr Frank Dobson s monumental Pax 
(1935) * n Portland Stone the public flatly refused to 
understand. And it was roused again to fury when 
Epstein s Genesis^ an elemental concept of motherhood 
bearing new life in her womb, was exhibited at the 
Leicester Galleries in 1931. "O you white foulness! He 
called you Genesis I O yes, he has a genius for titles, this 
man who cracks bad jokes with a chisel", the Daily 
Express began stylishly. 

Today, when the people s prints have other and more 
alarming sensations to whip up than the exhibition of 
unconventional works of art, and when a Henry Moore 
group can be put up in a new town without a murmur, it 
is hard to credit these yellowing cuttings. Hard to believe 
that even G. K. Chesterton could join in the hysterical 
outcry ("an outrage") against Epstein s Behold the Man, 
a Christ that goes back to the Romanesque for its 
affinities. 

Those who can recall that period may have forgotten 
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that Mr Henry Moore was already establishing a repu 
tation in 1931. In his preface to Moore s exhibition in 
that year mainly on the ageless theme of the Mother 
and Child Epstein wrote with truth: "Sculpture in 
England is without imagination or direction. Here in 
Henry Moore s works are both qualities." Yet the parrot 
abuse was the same. And the Morning Post could apologise 
"for publishing even a photograph of the least objection 
able of Mr Henry Moore s statuary on view at the 
Leicester Galleries". 

So one may close a survey of this period, when in 
ventiveness in art became the regular Aunt Sally of the 
many-headed even while benign influences were at work 
in coteries and dealers shops. A period barbarous indeed, 
yet not wanting in wit, in patronage, and aesthetic specu 
lation : an age, above all, that saw the flowering 5 and the 
fostering also, of so many commanding talents in modern 
British art. 
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Mass Entertainment 



When Baldwin became Prime Minister in 1922 the 
British film industry was, in one form or another, close on 
twenty years old, organized broadcasting not twelve 
months. But already they existed in sharp contrast with 
each other. One was respectable, the other not; and it was 
the newcomer, the novelty, that was respectable. Films, 
British or otherwise, were neither art nor smart; they were 
what the working classes, consuming fish and chips from 
greasy paper bags, watched in places called picture 
palaces. Films, it was conceded, might keep some of the 
poor out of pubs some of the time it is significant that 
cinemas, unlike theatres, have never been equipped with 
bars - but it was notorious that they were largely respon 
sible for what was later to be called juvenile delinquency. 
They had begun as a low form of wonder, in fairgrounds, 
back-street booths and cheap music halls in competition 
with sword-swallowers and the Fattest Woman in the 
World; they were still tainted by their origins. No one had 
ever thought of them as a medium of mass communication, 
with all the term implies of cajoling, influencing, con 
ditioning, moulding a theoretically passive audience. That 
was to come later, and not from the commercial film men 
themselves. 

No one ever accused the B.B.C, whether the C stood 
for Company or Corporation, of encouraging infant crime. 
It was not merely respectable from the beginning, it had a 
mission from the beginning, fundamental to which was a 
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whole theory of the function of mass communications. 
The vision and the theory were one man s. It is useless to 
speculate what British broadcasting might have been like 
if an unemployed ex-colonel of the wartime Royal En 
gineers in his early thirties, by name John Reith, had not 
read an advertisement in The Times of October 1 3th 1 922 : 

The British Broadcasting Company (in formation). Applications 
are invited for the following officers: General Manager^ Director 
of Programmes, Chief Engineer, Secretary. Only applicants 
having first class qualifications need apply. Applications to be 
addressed to Sir William Noble, Chairman of the Broadcasting 
Committee, Magnet House, Kingsway, WC2. 

Read it he did. He tells us in his autobiography Into the 
Wind that he did not know what broadcasting was, but he 
also says : 

On the first Sunday of October 1922 I had gone as usual to 
Regent Square Church. At evening service Dr Ivor Robertson 
preached from Ezekiel; Thus saith the Lord. ... I sought for a 
man among them, that should make up the hedge, and stand in the 
gap before me for the land, that I should not destroy it; but I found 
none. He said the Lord was looking for a man to stand in the gap 
now; perhaps there was someone in the church that very night 
who might do great things for the country. This entry in my 
diary: "I still believe there is some great work for me to do in 
the world." 

There you have Reith : a man with no doubts and with a 
private line to the Deity, a Scots Presbyterian Deity. He 
applied for the job of general manager, got it, and, as he 
says: " Having discovered what broadcasting was, re 
flected, given rein to imagination, I realized to some 
extent at least what had been committed to me. For to me 
it was committed/ 

It is exceedingly likely that, Reith apart, no one at 
the British Broadcasting Company had the least notion 
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what broadcasting was, except in the severely technical 
sense. To its founders, the manufacturers of radio equip 
ment, the purpose of the Company was simple. It was 
to persuade as many people as possible to buy wireless 
sets; programmes were incidental except in so far as 
without programmes to listen to no one would buy sets. 
The monopoly of broadcasting the Company held was 
accidental: the Post Office, unwilling to accept the re 
sponsibility of having to choose between the various 
applicants for the wavelengths available, persuaded the 
manufacturers to form themselves into a single body for 
programme purposes, which should have the sole right 
to broadcast in Britain. The Company, membership of 
which was limited to British radio manufacturers, started 
with a capital of ^60,000 subscribed by the manufac 
turers. Its revenues were to come from two sources. 
Owners of receiving sets had to obtain a licence from the 
Post Office costing ten shillings a year, half of which went 
to the B.B.C. And only sets stamped as "B.B.C. type 
approved by the Postmaster-General * could be licensed, 
manufacturers paying royalties on all sets sold, direct to 
the B.B.C. 

"We re leaving it all to you", Sir William Noble told 
Reith when he took up his appointment in January 1923 
at a salary of ^1,750; and what strikes one now, as one 
reads the lists of the Company s early programmes, is how 
very soon the pattern of British broadcasting was estab 
lished. The Company started transmitting in November 
1922. In the following January the first outside broadcast 
took place, Act I of The Magic Flute from Covent Garden. 
The first variety programme was broadcast during the 
same month. The first discussion programme, "That 
Communism would be a danger to the good of the people* , 
followed in February. Weather forecasts began to be put 
out in March. By the end of the year all stations were 
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broadcasting a daily Children s Hour. In January 1924 
special Sunday evening services from St Martin-in-the 
Fields began to be relayed. In the following April regular 
broadcasts to schools started, and in the same month the 
reigning monarch broadcast for the first time. 

All this might have happened without Reith. What he 
contributed was the peculiar tone, the ethos, of British 
broadcasting. He was not a son of the manse for nothing: 
he was intent on making broadcasting a Force for Good. 
His notion of the Good may have been narrow, but it 
prevailed because he was the one man with an imaginative 
realization of what broadcasting could do. He saw himself, 
it is clear from his autobiography, as a new Caxton, selling 
a revolutionary invention, in the potentialities of which 
no one was greatly interested except himself. His enemies, 
in the days of the Company, were not so much hostility as 
ignorance and lack of imagination. Sometimes his sales 
manship was immediately effective: 

. . . having one morning in March 1923 set out the headings 
under which the ledger accounts were to be kept, and having 
explained them to a chartered accountant just arrived from 
Glasgow, I went for rny first interview with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He had heard vaguely about broadcasting; what was 
it; where could he hear it? Hoping it was not a sort of ecclesias 
tical lese-majeste^ I suggested that he and Mrs Davidson might 
dine with my wife and me one evening; they could then be 

introduced to it 

In course of conversation before dinner I pressed, unseen, the 
switch of the wireless set; in a few seconds the room was filled 
with music. As Dr Davidson s biographer remarks, they were 
"entirely amazed"; enquired if it were not even necessary to 
leave a window open. Next day the Archbishop summoned a 
meeting of ecclesiastical leaders in his room in the House of 
Lords - the beginning of the religious advisory committee. 

At other times he was less successful : 
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The Cenotaph service - one would have thought that the idea 
of bringing this ceremony to relatives throughout the land of 
those whose death it commemorated would have been welcomed. 
Not at all. I had eventually to go along myself, explain to an 
inconsiderable official where the microphones would be fixed; 
what otherwise would be required. Having so explained, I stood 
in the middle of Whitehall what time he, pompous and per 
nickety, revolved the issues in his routine-rutted mind. The 
ceremony was not broadcast} too heavy a call on imagination, 
receptivity, courage. 

He had his reward in 1927, when the British Broad 
casting Corporation came into being. The Company dis 
appeared, the radio manufacturers who had first financed 
it were paid off at par, but Mr Reith, whom they had 
appointed, remained, now Sir John and Director-General 
of the new Corporation. The form its charter took, it 
seems certain, was largely his work, again because he was 
the one man whose conception of the function of broad- 
coasting, whether one agrees with it or not, was adequate 
to its potentialities. For him, there were four funda 
mentals: "the combination of public service motive, sense 
of moral obligation, assured finance, and the brute force 
of monopoly." On this last, he enlarges: 

. . . without monopoly many things might not have been so 
easily done that were done. The Christian religion and the 
Sabbath might not have had the place and protection they had; 
the place and protection winch it was right to give themj the 
giving of which seemed to be approved. The Christian religion, 
not just as a sectional activity among many others, but as a 
fundamental And as to the Sabbath, one day in the week clear 
of jazz and variety and such like; an effort to preserve the in 
estimable benefit of a day different from other days. Less per 
sistent transmission of good musicj of good things in every line. 
School broadcasting - initiated, urged, developed, financed by the 
B.B.C., with rather negative and timid approval from authority - 
might not have been essayed. Almost everything might have been 
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different. The B.B.C. might have had to play for safety; 
prosecute the obviously popular lines; count its dientsj study and 
meet their reactions; curry favour; subordinate itself to the 
vote. . . . 

There was one other thing he wanted for his Cor 
poration : independence. He was tired of having to deal 
with a series of unsympathetic Postmasters-General He 
got independence - of a sort. Under the Charter he was 
responsible to no directors, no shareholders; he was not 
even answerable directly to Parliament. There were, of 
course, the Governors. Most of these were content to 
admire. He had trouble with one or two, it is true; and 
one of them, the Earl of Clarendon, said he was a Musso 
lini. So far as effective power in his own house was 
concerned, His Lordship wasn t far out. 

Without monopoly and independence, the BJB.C/s 
road, as Reith noted with considerable understatement, 
"would have been far harder". It would have been much 
more like that the British film industry was forced to 
tread. By 1926 the proportion of British films shown in 
British cinemas had fallen below 5 per cent; the over 
whelming majority of films British audiences saw were 
American. By the end of the Great War, for reasons 
due to the war, the United States had become by far the 
largest producer of films in the world and was making for 
the world market. The Americans could cover the cost of 
manufacturing their films by exhibiting in the United 
States and make their profit by exhibiting in Great Britain. 
The market for British films was limited largely to Britain 
itself, and even this was true only in theory, for American 
companies associated with Hollywood producers to all 
intents and purposes controlled the distribution of films 
in this country, and the methods of distribution were such 
as to make it difficult for British films to be exhibited even 
in British cinemas. Of the 749 films shown to the trade 
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in 1926 only thirty-four were British, and of that thirty- 
four only two were handled by the American distributing 
companies. It was a situation like this that had prompted 
the Prime Minister to say in the House of Commons in 
June 1925: 

I think the time has come when the position of the industry 
should be examined with a view to seeing whether it be not 
possible, as it is desirable on natural grounds, to see that the larger 
proportion of films exhibited in this country are British. 

Baldwin was over-optimistic: there has never been any 
possibility of the larger proportion of the films exhibited 
in Britain being British; and when the Cinematograph 
Films Act of 1 927 was passed, which, among other things, 
imposed on renters and exhibitors alike the obligation to 
acquire and show a minimum proportion of British films 
in respect of the foreign films acquired and exhibited, the 
quota of native films for 1928-29 was set at yj per cent 
for renters and per cent for exhibitors, to rise by stages 
to 20 per cent in both instances by 1935. 

The number of British films made rose steeply during 
the next few years, but the main reason was not so much 
the Quota Act itself, valuable though the protection it 
afforded was, as the disruption caused in Hollywood by 
the introduction of talkies. It cannot be said that the 
British industry made the best use of the opportunity the 
advent of talkies offered: after a first brilliant success, 
Hitchcock s Blackmail^ the industry settled down largely 
to the humdrum and unimaginative filming of successful 
stage plays. When at last it escaped from its obsession 
with the theatre, its products, those of Hitchcock and 
Anthony Asquith apart, scarcely compared with the best 
from America, and, in a way, it was led astray by its most 
popular success. This was Korda s The Private Life of 
Henry Fill, made in 1933. It proved that the British 
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industry could mount as spectacular a show as Hollywood ; 
and since it enjoyed a considerable box-office success in the 
United States, it initiated, as Sir Michael Balcon has said, 

... all those hopes which have been cherished since, that the 
British film, if only it can be sufficiently "international" and 
costly, may eventually break into the foreign (and particularly 
American) market. 

They are hopes that, so far, have proved as delusive as 
they have been expensive. 

What was wrong with the British films of the time? The 
short answer seems to be the triviality that one is tempted 
to think the besetting sin of the British industry from its 
earliest days until the present, the triviality that comes 
from the failure successfully to mirror the observed facts 
of English life. Throughout the western world the 
thirties was a period of political passion and awakened 
social conscience due to the rise of Fascism and the 
spectacle of economic depression. Political passion and 
awakened social conscience are everywhere in the litera 
ture, the poetry and the fiction of the time, in English as 
in other languages. They are present, too, in the most 
typical films made by Hollywood during the period. They 
are not present in any very genuine way in British films; 
we had to wait until 1939 and Carol Reed for anything 
like a reasonably accurate study of working-class life, for 
example, in Bank Holiday. It is not that one was demand 
ing social documents at the expense of entertainment; the 
Americans were making entertaining films that were 
rooted in the conditions of their national life. The British 
failed to do so. 

It was not through lack of ability. When one thinks of 
the part British films have played in the history of the 
cinema it is precisely to the British films of the thirties 
that one s mind turns - but to the non-commercial films, 
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to the superb documentaries that John Grierson fathered 
and Sir Stephen Tallents fostered, first at the Empire 
Marketing Board and then at the Post Office. Films like 
Grierson s Drifters, Basil Wright s Song of Ceylon, Wright s 
and Harry Watt s Night Mail and Watt s North Sea. It 
was in these and others like them that the face of England 
was mirrored and the social conscience of the age found 
film expression. But they were non-commercial: they were 
seen in schools and village halls and film societies, never 
in the local Odeon or Plaza; and before cinema audiences 
as a whole could see anything comparable there had to be 
a Second World War. Then the native English tradition 
of film-making they belonged to came into its own, in such 
films as Harry Watt s magisterial Target for Tonight and 
Humphrey Jennings s brilliant poetic impressions Listen 
to Britain and Fires Were Started. 

But how account for the preponderant triviality of the 
British commercial cinema of the thirties? There are 
doubtless many explanations, but one is surely related to 
the deep division that runs through English life. In a 
sense different from that Disraeli intended, England re 
mains two nations as the United States, for example, very 
obviously is not. During the past few years we have learnt 
to talk about "the Establishment", by which we mean a 
complex of power, privilege and influence which has little 
in common with the democracy it strives to dominate and 
mould. It has its own myths of England and the English 
which, though having small relation to the observable 
facts of English life, are often potent as myths are. Many 
of the most famous British films of the thirties were 
expressions of these myths of the Establishment; one 
remembers Wilcox s Victoria the Great and Sixty Glorious 
Tears. Others traded heavily in the Establishment s 
notions of what working people were like or of what 
private soldiers were like. In any event, it is the constant 
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tendency of the Establishment to conventionalize, to sub 
jugate individual human beings to class or vocational 
types, and this tendency, which British film making has 
always reflected, is enough in itself to make the films of the 
thirties often appear disconcertingly unreal 

But the whole question of the Establishment brings us 
back to Reith and the B.B.C 5 for though Reith, as his 
later career proves, has never belonged to the Establish 
ment, he produced in the B.B.C. the almost perfect in 
strument for the inculcation of its values. It is this that 
makes his contribution to our national broadcasting so 
difficult to assess. How far was he successful in what he 
set out to do? 

No doubt the amount of possible variation between 
radio systems throughout the world is small All will 
broadcast news bulletins which their listeners will normally 
consider objective, if only through lack of opportunity or 
knowledge to check them. All will put out weather fore 
casts and programmes of music of all kinds. There will 
be talks and plays and dramatizations, though a public 
service system like the B.B.C. may be able to put out more 
in relation to programme time than a commercial system 
like the American. Reith, in his computation of the virtues 
of monopoly, stressed the "persistent transmission of good 
music it made possible, and there has long been a 
common belief that the B.B.C. has been responsible for a 
rise in the appreciation of good music. It may be so. What 
is interesting is that precisely the same thing is claimed in 
the United States for American broadcasting; and what 
is noticeable, after thirty-five years of radio, is that sym 
phony orchestras remain obstinately in the red and rely, 
in order to draw in their patrons, on a mere half-dozen 
favourite composers. 

In some respects it is plain that Reith was not successful 
at all, or only for so long as the BJB.C. s monopoly was 
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inviolate. By the mid- thirties it was far from being 
absolute, and though Reith might congratulate himself on 
having preserved the sanctity of the Scottish Sabbath on 
the British air, in fact more and more millions of licence- 
holders were listening to the Englishman s idea of the 
Continental Sunday, hurled at them by manufacturers of 
soaps and breakfast cereals from Fecamp and Luxem 
bourg. And when reality, as it were, entered with the 
outbreak of war in 1939, the whole B.B.C, policy of 
compulsory holiness went to the wall straight away. 
Instead, we had the Forces Programme and then the Light 
Programme, as strenuously dedicated to "pop" music and 
comics on the first day of the week as on the other six. 
Large bodies of men and women, living in conditions of 
danger or boredom, had to be kept quiet; and that was 
that. On the other hand, though Keith s ferocious Sab 
batarianism went, there is still no more critical discussion 
of religion allowed on the air than in his day. 

That the tones of self-congratulation in which the 
B.B.C. customarily refers to itself were the inspiration of 
Reith there can be little doubt. They were part of the 
superb act of salesmanship he put on in order to sell 
broadcasting to authority. From the beginning the B.B.C. 
was to be dignified. It often succeeded only in being 
pompous, as when announcers wore dinner jackets, by 
order, when announcing evening programmes. Some 
times it was grossly illiberal, as in its attitude towards 
members of its staff who were caught up in divorce cases. 
And sometimes it was ludicrous, as when, on the day of 
his retirement, Admiral Carpendale was solemnly piped 
over the side in front of the staff gathered in the Concert 
Hall. As for the B.B.C. s contributions to culture, which 
certainly are not to be minimized, it seems quite plain that 
these were the fruits of his underlings rather than of 
Reith, "He had no background of culture, no knowledge 
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of literature or music or drama", Mr Maurice Gorham, 
who worked on his staff for years, reports, and there is 
nothing in Into the Wind to suggest the opposite. On the 
other hand, there is a legend that in the early days of 
BJB.C. book reviewing he issued an edict that only 
"wholesome" fiction was to be reviewed. 

True or not, the anecdote is significant. The B.B.C. was 
not to be the disseminator of dangerous thoughts but, 
rather, the repository of traditional and established values. 
Perhaps this followed from his very notion of the function 
of broadcasting. There is a most interesting sub-chapter 
in Into the Wind called "Stock-taking and Democracy". 
Reith concludes his consideration with these paragraphs; 

The modern problem was therefore not of sub-division but of 
integration; for there was no unity of the nervous system of the 
body politic. 

Even in 1930 it seemed that broadcasting might be the 
integrating element; that, rightly understood and applied, a 
national broadcasting service might apply the integrator for 
democracy. No part of its service was wholly distinct from the 
rest. This singular unity might lead some hasty thinkers to regard 
it as no more than the technical engine for collecting and dis 
tributing the output of many fields of culture, themselves 
separate. It was more than that. Integration is a process not of 
gross summation but of ordering and valuation. Broadcasting 
was not only the collector but the selector of material. Therein 
lay - and always will lie - its supreme responsibility. 

The vision was grandiose and, to this hasty thinker, 
extraordinarily dangerous; one understands the suspicion 
in which great parliamentarians like Churchill held broad 
casting during the inter-war years. Or rather, it would 
have been dangerous had there been the slightest chance 
of its being achieved. In fact, whatever the system of 
broadcasting, whether commercial or public service, no 
government can allow it to be other than subservient to 
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government in the last resort. Keith s vision depended for 
its realization on complete independence for the B.B.C. 
He was allowed independence for just so long as in 
dependence was innocuous. The test came on the eve of 
the inauguration of the Corporation, with the General 
Strike in 1926, which proved to any politicians who were 
unaware of it before the supreme importance of broad 
casting. 

When it was all over [Reith writes] I wondered if it would have 
been better had the B.B.C. been commandeered. My conclusion 
was that it would have been better for me, worse for the B.B.C. 
and for the country. 

The conclusion seems a just one : Reith could not have 
had to face a more difficult situation ; he handled it with 
enormous skill and courage. 

Until the British Gazette and later he British Worker 
appeared, the B.B.C. was the only source of news. Chur 
chill and Birkenhead were for commandeering it and 
using it as a tool with which to break the strike. Baldwin, 
with whom Reith was always on good terms, "preferred 
to trust the B.B.C., in particular Mr Reith, the managing 
director, to do what was best". Undoubtedly Baldwin 
was right. Churchill s policy of the suppression of news 
of successful stoppages and so on, would have discredited 
the B.B.C. probably for ever in the eyes of the large 
minority of British people who were against the Govern 
ment. As it was : 

Though complete impartiality during the emergency was, in the 
circumstances, not to be expected, the B.B.C. had endeavoured 
to preserve its tradition of accuracy and fair play. Information 
from trade union sources was therefore broadcast; the speeches 
of trade union leaders in Parliament and elsewhere were quoted j 
references were made to the British Worker. The news service 
was aimed at presenting a true and dispassionate account of the 
state of the country. 
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It was a great achievement, and It was Keith s: "During 
the period of the strike I vetted almost every item of every 
bulletin myself." It was perhaps even more important in 
that it set the pattern for B.B.C. presentation of news in 
future and more serious emergencies: the objectivity 
Reith had striven for during the General Strike was the 
model for the news broadcasts of the Overseas Services 
during the war and after. They were trusted as broad 
casts emanating from other countries were not, and still 
are. 

All the same, the degree of independence allowed Reith 
and the B.B.C. during the General Strike was much less 
than he had dreamed of. It was conditional on his not 
incurring the disapproval of the Government. In order to 
avoid this, he found himself, very much against his will, 
forbidding the Archbishop of Canterbury to broadcast: 
the Prime Minister, while not going so far as to order a 
ban on it, was against Davidson s manifesto, which had 
been drawn up by leaders of all the churches. In the same 
way, though Reith had read the draft of his speech and 
was in favour of its being broadcast, he could not allow 
Ramsay MacDonald on the air for fear of what might be 
the Cabinet s, and in particular Churchill s, reaction. 

"The B.B.C. was neither commandeered nor given fall 
liberty," Reith writes, and adds: "Not quite fair." As one 
looks back from the vantage point of thirty years on, it is 
clear that it was much fairer than could be expected from 
any government at any time and in any place; and if the 
B.B.C. s independence was a quasi-independence, that 
was very much better than no measure of independence 
at all. And almost certainly the fact that the B.B.C. was a 
public service body helped: a purely commercial concern 
might well have thrown itself head over heels in support 
of the Government. 

It was, one sees now, Reith s greatest moment. Gener- 
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ally, his way of making broadcasting the integrating 
element of democracy was by following a middle course : 
clamping down on controversy, forbidding the discussion 
of dangerous thoughts, discouraging the new and standing 
firmly for values that were values simply because they 
were old and established. There were times, seen most 
obviously in the Corporation s policy towards Sabbatari 
anism, when the B.B.C. s official line was wildly at 
variance with public opinion and taste. Perhaps the 
greatest condemnation of the B.B.C. under Reith is that 
it is impossible to imagine a new Shaw, another Wells or 
Russell or Lawrence or Belloc, finding a voice in it. When 
it was a forum of ideas it was a forum of accepted ideas. 
It spoke de haut en bas&gt; telling its huge audience, which 
almost by definition had to be protected from the novel 
and the strange, what its betters assumed it was proper 
for it to know. 

The B.B.C. became the buttress of the Establishment. 
Indeed, Reith through the B.B.C. must be considered 
one of the prime architects of the Establishment as we 
know it now. If, for example, the monarchial sentiment is 
stronger in Britain today than it has been at any time 
during the past three centuries, Reith must be held 
responsible. He knew exactly what he was doing, and his 
prevision was astonishing. He records in Into the Wind a 
conversation he had with Lord Stamfordham, George V s 
private secretary, at a Buckingham Palace party in the 
early days of broadcasting. Stamfordham and one cannot 
doubt that it was Reith who planted the seed in him - 
realized "what was here at hand to hold King and peoples 
in closer, stronger bonds". It was not until Christmas 
1932 that Reith managed to get King George V to speak 
directly to listeners in their homes instead of being relayed 
from some official gathering. It was the first of the long 
succession of Christmas Day "round-the-Empire" pro- 
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grammes which have as their climax a talk by the 
sovereign. Two years later occurred the silver jubilee of 
the King s accession to the throne. "There was much 1 *, as 
Reith says, "for the B.B.C. to do in celebration." It 
marked the occasion by the most ambitious series of 
broadcasts it had yet attempted. The King again spoke 
directly to his people at the next Christmas. A month 
later he was dead. 

Kingship, Baldwin told Reith at the time, had never 
stood higher, and broadcasting had had much to do with 
it. Knowing what was to happen to George V s successor, 
we may think the comment premature, but events have 
proved its truth. What broadcasting has done is to human 
ize and as it were domesticate royalty, to bring the 
sovereign into the family circle any family circle as a 
thoroughly bourgeois father-figure. The ease with which 
Baldwin and the Archbishop of Canterbury pushed 
Edward VIII off his throne was probably made possible 
in part by the image of kingship fixed in the people s 
minds by the B.B.C. s projection of his father. What 
might have happened had the King been allowed to 
broadcast to his people before his abdication is useless 
speculation. He wanted to, and Reith was agreeable; but 
the Cabinet refused permission. 

One writes of the B.B.C. and British broadcasting 
during the Baldwin Age as though they were entirely 
Reith. This is to be much less than fair to the brilliant and 
enthusiastic young men and women who pioneered the 
radio play and the radio feature and built up the Music, 
Talks and Outside Broadcasts Departments. It is in 
evitable, all the same. Reith was the B.B.C. as no later 
director-general could possibly be. He had created it; he 
made it the quintessential British institution, quintessen 
tial in its excellences and failings alike, that it is. And he 
personified it, on momentous occasions literally. When 
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George V lay dying it was Reith s sepulchral voice that 
spoke the words from Sandringham, "The King s life is 
moving peacefully to its close." When Edward gave his 
talk to the nation after his abdication it was Reith who 
ushered him out with the words, "This is Windsor Castle. 
His Royal Highness the Prince Edward." Within two 
years, Baldwin no longer Prime Minister, Reith himself 
was ushered out of the B.B.C. to take up the chairmanship 
of Imperial Airways. H. A. Fisher assured him it was 
"an inversion of values on the P.M. s part". Writing more 
than ten years later, Reith asked himself: "Had it really 
happened? Or was it just a nightmare dream?" It had 
happened all right. It was the end of an epoch, and after it 
everything for Reith was anti-climax. 
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Rutherford & The Cavendish 



In 1923, at the meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Liverpool, Lord Rutherford 
announced, at the top of his enormous voice: "We are 
living in the heroic age of physics." He went on saying 
the same thing, loudly and exuberantly, until he died, 
fourteen years later. 

The curious thing was, all he said was absolutely true. 
There had never been such a time. The year 1 932 was the 
most spectacular year in the history of science. Living in 
Cambridge, one could not help picking up the human, as 
well as the intellectual, excitement in the air. Sir James 
Chadwick, grey faced after a fortnight of work with three 
hours sleep a night, telling the Kapitza Club how he had 
discovered the neutron; P. M. S. Blackett, the most 
handsome of men, not quite so authoritative as usual, 
because it seemed too good to be true, showing plates 
which demonstrated the existence of the positive electron; 
Sir John Cockcroft, normally about as given to emotional 
display as the Duke of Wellington, skimming down 
King s Parade and saying to anyone whose face he 
recognized: "We ve split the atom! We ve split the 
atoml" 

It meant an intellectual climate different in kind from 
anything else in England at the time. The tone of science 
was the tone of Rutherford: magniloquently boastful- 
boastful because the major discoveries were being made - 
creatively confident, generous, argumentative, lavish, and 
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full of hope. The tone differed from the tone of literary 
England as much as Rutherford s personality differed 
from that of T. S. Eliot or F. R. Leavis. During the 
twenties and thirties Cambridge was the metropolis of 
physics for the entire world. Even in the late nineteenth 
century, during the professorships of Clerk Maxwell and 
J. J. Thomson, it had never quite been that. "You re 
always at the crest of the wave," someone said to Ruther 
ford. "Well, after all, I made the wave, didn t I?" 
Rutherford replied. 

I remember seeing him a good many times before I 
first spoke to him. I was working on the periphery of 
physics at the time, and so didn t come directly under 
him. I already knew that I wanted to write novels, and 
that that was how I should finish, and this gave me a kind 
of ambivalent attitude to the scientific world; but, even so, 
I could not avoid feeling some sort of excitement, or 
enhancement of interest, whenever I saw Rutherford 
walking down Free School Lane. 

He was a big, rather clumsy man, with a substantial bay 
window that started in the middle of the chest. I should 
guess that he was less muscular than at first sight he 
looked. He had large staring blue eyes and a damp and 
pendulous lower lip. He didn t look in the least like an 
intellectual. Creative people of his abundant kind never 
do, of course, but all the talk of Rutherford looking like a 
farmer was unperceptive nonsense. His was really the 
kind of face and physique that often goes with great 
weight of character and gifts. It could easily have been the 
soma of a great writer. As he talked to his companions in 
the street, his voice was three times as loud as any of theirs, 
and his accent was bizarre. In fact, he came from the very 
poor: his father was an odd-job man in New Zealand and 
the son of a Scottish emigrant. But there was nothing 
Antipodean or Scottish about Rutherford s accent; it 
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sounded more like a mixture of West Country and 
Cockney. 

In my first actual meeting with him, perhaps I could be 
excused for not observing with precision. It was early in 
1930; I had not yet been elected a Fellow of my own 
college, and so had put in for the Stokes studentship at 
Pembroke. One Saturday afternoon I was summoned to 
an interview. When I arrived at Pembroke, I found that 
the short list contained only two, Philip Dee and me. Dee 
was called in first; as he was being interviewed, I was 
reflecting without pleasure that he was one of the brightest 
of Rutherford s young men. 

Then came my turn. As I went in, the first person I 
saw, sitting on the right hand of the Master, was Ruther 
ford himself. While the Master was taking me through 
my career, Rutherford drew at his pipe, not displaying 
any excessive interest in the proceedings. The Master 
came to the end of his questions, and said; "Professor 
Rutherford?" 

Rutherford took out his pipe and turned on to me an 
eye which was blue, cold, and bored. He was the most 
spontaneous of men; when he felt bored, he showed it, 
That afternoon he felt distinctly bored. Wasn t his man, 
and a very good man, in for this job? What was this other 
fellow doing there? Why were we all wasting our time? 

He asked me one or two indifferent questions, in an 
irritated, impatient voice. What was my present piece of 
work? What could spectroscopy tell us anyway? Wasn t it 
just "putting things into boxes**? 

I thought that was a bit rough. Perhaps I realized that 
I had nothing to lose. Anyway, as cheerfully as I could 
.manage, I asked if he couldn t put up with a few of us not 
doing nuclear physics. I went on, putting a case for my 
kind of subject. 

A note was brought round to my lodgings that evening. 
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Dee had got the job. The electors wished to say that either 
candidate could properly have been elected. That sounded 
like a bit of politeness, and I felt depressed. I cheered up 
a day or two later when I heard that Rutherford was 
trumpeting that I was a young man of spirit. Within a 
few months he backed me for another studentship. In 
cidentally, Dee was a far better scientist than I was or 
could have been, and neither Rutherford nor anyone else 
had been unjust. 

From that time until he died, I had some opportunities 
of watching Rutherford at close quarters. Several of my 
friends knew him intimately, which I never did. It is a 
great pity that Tizard has not written about him at length. 
But I belonged to a dining club which he attended, and 
I think I had serious conversations with him three times, 
the two of us alone together. 

The difficulty is to separate the inner man from the 
Rutherfordiana, much of which is quite genuine* From 
behind a screen in a Cambridge tailor s, a friend and I 
heard a reverberating voice: "That shirt s too tight round 
the neck. Every day I grow in girth. And in mentality." 
Yet his physical make-up was more nervous than it 
seemed. In the same way, his temperament, which seemed 
exuberantly, powerfully, massively simple, rejoicing with 
childish satisfaction in creation and fame, was not quite so 
simple as all that. His was a personality of Johnsonian 
scale. As with Johnson, the f^ade was overbearing and 
unbroken. But there were fissures within. 

No one could have enjoyed himself more, either in 
creative work or the honours it brought him. He worked 
hard, but with immense gusto; he got pleasure not only 
from the high moments, but also from the hours of what 
to others would be drudgery, sitting in the dark counting 
the alpha particle scintillations on the screen. His insight 
was direct, his intuition, with one curious exception, in- 
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fallible. No scientist has made less mistakes. In the corpus 
of his published work, one of the largest in scientific 
history, there was nothing he had to correct afterwards. 
By thirty he had already set going the science of nuclear 
physics - single-handed, as a professor on five hundred 
pounds a year, in the isolation of late-Victorian Montreal. 
By forty, now in Manchester, he had found the structure 
of the atom on which all modern nuclear physics depends. 

It was not done without noise; it was done with anger 
and storms - but also with an overflow of creative energy, 
with abundance and generosity, as though research were 
the easiest and most natural avocation in the world. He had 
deep sympathy with the creative arts, particularly litera 
ture; he read more novels than most literary people 
manage to do. He had no use for critics of any kind. He 
felt both suspicion and dislike of the people who invested 
scientific research or any other branch of creation with an 
aura of difficulty, who used long, methodological words to 
explain things which he did perfectly by instinct. "Those 
fellows/ he used to call them. "Those fellows" were the 
logicians, the critics, the metaphysicians. They were clever; 
they were usually more lucid that he was; in argument 
against them he often felt at a disadvantage. Yet some 
how they never produced a serious piece of work, whereas 
he was the greatest experimental scientist of the age. 

I have heard greater claims made for him. I remember 
one discussion in particular, a few years after his death, by 
half a dozen men, all of whom had international reputa 
tions in science. Was Rutherford the greatest experimental 
scientist since Michael Faraday? Without any doubt. 
Greater than Faraday? Almost certainly so. And then - it 
is interesting, as it shows the anonymous Tolstoyan nature 
of organized science - how many years difference would 
it have made if he had never lived? How much longer 
before the nucleus would have been understood as we now 
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understand it? Perhaps ten years. More likely only five. 

Rutherford s intellect was so strong that he would, in 
the long run, have accepted that judgment. But he would 
not have liked it. His estimate of his own powers was 
realistic, but if it erred at all, it did not err on the modest 
side. "There is no room for this particle in the atom as 
designed by me," I once heard him assure a large audience. 
It was part of his nature that, stupendous as his work was, 
he should consider it 10 per cent more so. It was also part 
of his nature that, quite without acting, he should behave 
constantly as though he were 10 per cent larger than life. 
Worldly success? He loved every minute of it: flattery, 
titles, the company of the high official world. He said in 
a speech: "As I was standing in the drawing-room at 
Trinity, a clergyman came in. And I said to him: I m 
Lord Rutherford/ And he said to me: I m the Arch 
bishop of York. And I don t suppose either of us believed 
the other." 

He was a great man, a very great man, by any standards 
which we can apply. He was clever as well as creatively 
gifted, magnanimous (within the human limits) as well as 
hearty. He was also superbly and magnificently vain as 
well as wise - the combination is commoner than we think 
when we are young. He enjoyed a life of miraculous 
success. On the whole he enjoyed his own personality. But 
I am sure that, even quite late in his life, he felt stabs of a 
sickening insecurity. 

Somewhere at the roots of that abundant and creative 
nature there was a painful, shrinking nerve. One has only 
to read his letters as a young man to discern it. There are 
passages of self-doubt which are not to be explained 
completely by a humble colonial childhood and youth. He 
was uncertain in secret, abnormally so for a young man 
of his gifts. He kept the secret as his personality flowered 
and hid it. But there was a mysterious diffidence behind 
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it all He hated the faintest suspicion of being patronized, 
even when he was a world figure. Archbishop Lang was 
once tactless enough to suggest that he supposed a famous 
scientist had no time for reading. Rutherford immediately 
felt that he was being regarded as an ignorant roughneck, 
He produced a formidable list of his last month s reading. 
Then, half innocently, half malevolently: "And what do 
you manage to read, your Grice?" "I am afraid," said the 
Archbishop, somewhat out of his depth, "that a man in 
my position really doesn t have the leisure . . ." "Ah, yes, 
your Grice," said Rutherford in triumph, "it must be a 
dog s life! It must be a dog s life!" 

Once I had an opportunity of seeing that diffidence face 
to face. In the autumn of 1 934 I published my first novel, 
which was called The Search and the background of which 
was the scientific world. Not long after it came out, 
Rutherford met me in King s Parade. "What have you 
been doing to us, young man?" he asked vociferously. I 
began to describe the novel, but it was not necessary; he 
announced that he had read it with care* He 
went on to invite, or rather command, me to take a stroll 
with him round the Backs. Like most of my scientific 
friends, he was good-natured about the book, which has 
some descriptions of the scientific experience which are 
probably somewhere near the truth. He praised it. I was 
gratified. It was a sunny October afternoon. Suddenly he 
said: "I didn t like the erotic bits. I suppose it s because 
we belong to different generations." 

The book, I thought, was reticent enough. I did not 
know how to reply. 

In complete seriousness and simplicity, he made another 
suggestion. He hoped that I was not going to write all my 
novels about scientists. I assured him that I was not - 
certainly not another for a long time. 

He nodded. He was looking gentler than usual, and 
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thoughtful. "It s a small world, you know/ he said. He 
meant the world of science. "Keep off us as much as you 
can. People are bound to think that you are getting at 
some of us. And I suppose we ve all got things that we 
don t want anyone to see," 

I mentioned that his intuitive foresight went wrong 
just once. As a rule, he was dead right about the practical 
applications of science just as much as about the nucleus. 
But his single boss shot sounds ironic now. In 1933 he 
said, in another address to the British Association, "These 
transformations of the atom are of extraordinary interest 
to scientists, but we cannot control atomic energy to an 
extent which would be of any value commercially, and I 
believe we are not likely ever to be able to do so, A lot of 
nonsense has been talked about transmutations. Our 
interest in the matter is purely scientific." 

That statement, which was made only nine years before 
the first pile worked, was not intended to be either optimistic 
or pessimistic. It was just a forecast, and it was wrong* 

That judgment apart, people outside the scientific 
world often felt that Rutherford and his kind were 
optimistic - optimistic right against the current of the 
twentieth-century literary-intellectual mood, offensively 
and brazenly optimistic. This feeling was not quite un 
justified, but the difference between the scientists and the 
non-scientists was subtler than that. When the scientists 
talked of the individual human condition, they did not 
find it any more hopeful than the rest of us. Does anyone 
really imagine that Bertrand Russell, G* H, Hardy, 
Rutherford, Blackett, and the rest were bemused by 
cheerfulness as they faced their own individual state? Very 
few of them had any of the consolations of religion : they 
believed, with the same certainty that they believed in 
Rutherford s atom, that they were going, after the lone 
liness of this mortal life, into annihilation. Intellectually 
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they had an unqualified comprehension, without any 
cushions at all, of the tragic condition of individual man. 

Nevertheless it is true that, of the kinds of people I 
have lived among, the scientists were much the happiest. 
Somehow scientists were buoyant at a time when other 
intellectuals could not keep away despair. The reasons for 
this are complex. Partly, the nature of scientific activity, 
its complete success on its own terms, is itself a source of 
happiness; partly, people who are drawn to scientific 
activity tend to be happier in temperament than other 
clever men. By the nature of their vocation and also by 
the nature of their own temperament, the scientists did 
not think constantly of the individual human predicament. 
Since they could not alter it, they let it alone. When they 
thought about people, they thought most of what could be 
altered, not what couldn t. So they gave their minds not 
to the individual condition but to the social one. 

There, science itself was the greatest single force for 
change. The scientists were themselves part of the deepest 
revolution in human affairs since the discovery of agri 
culture. They could accept what was happening, while 
other intellectuals shrank away. They not only accepted it, 
they rejoiced in it. It was difficult to find a scientist who 
did not believe that the scientific-technical-industrial revo 
lution, accelerating under his eyes, was not doing in 
comparably more good than harm. 

This was the characteristic optimism of scientists in the 
twenties and thirties. It still is. In some ways it was too 
easy .an optimism, but the counter-attitude of the non- 
scientific intellectuals was too easy a pessimism. Between 
Rutherford and Blackett on the one hand, and, say, 
Wyndham Lewis and Ezra Pound on the other, who are 
on the side of their fellow human beings? The only people 
who would have any doubt about the answer are those 
who dislike the human race. 
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So, in Rutherford s scientific world, the liberal decen 
cies were taken for granted. It was a society singularly 
free from class or national or racial prejudice. Rutherford 
called himself alternatively conservative or non-political, 
but the men he wanted to have jobs were those who could 
do physics. Niels Bohr, Otto Hahn, Georg von Hevesy, 
Hans Geiger, were men and brothers, whether they were 
Jews, Germans, Hungarians - men and brothers whom 
he would much rather have near him than the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or one of "those fellows" or any damned 
English philosopher. It was Rutherford who, after 1933, 
took the lead in opening English academic life to Jewish 
refugees. In fact, scientific society was wide open, as it 
may not be again for many years. There was coming and 
going among laboratories all over the world, including 
Russia. Peter Kapitza, Rutherford s favourite pupil, con 
trived to be in good grace with the Soviet authorities and 
at the same time a star of the Cavendish. With a touch of 
genius and of the inspired Russian clown, he backed both 
horses for fifteen years until, on one of his holiday trips to 
Russia, the Soviet bosses blandly told him that they now 
wanted his services full time. 

Kapitza flattered Rutherford outrageously, and Ruther 
ford loved it. Kapitza was as impudent as Peter Lebedev; 
he had great daring and scientific insight. He once asked 
a friend of mine whether a foreigner could become an 
English peer; we strongly suspected that his ideal career 
would see him established simultaneously in the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences and as Rutherford s successor in the 
House of Lords. 

Between Leningrad and Cambridge, Kapitza oscillated. 
Between Copenhagen and Cambridge there was a stream 
of travellers, all the nuclear physicists of the world. 
Copenhagen had become the second scientific metropolis 
on account of the personal influence of one man, Niels 
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Bohr, who was complementary to Rutherford as a person - 
patient, reflective, any thought hedged with Proustian 
qualifications -just as the theoretical quantum physics of 
which he was the master was complementary to Ruther 
ford s experimental physics. He had been a pupil of 
Rutherford s, and they loved and esteemed each other like 
father and son. (Rutherford was a paterfamilias born, and 
the death of his only daughter seems to have been the 
greatest sorrow of his personal life. In his relations with 
Bohr and Kapitza and others, there was a strong vein of 
paternal emotion diverted from the son he never had.) 
But, strong as Rutherford s liking for Bohr was, it was 
not strong enough to put up with Bohr s idea of a suitable 
length for a lecture. In the Cavendish lecture room, Bohr 
went past the hour; Rutherford began to stir. Bohr went 
past the hour and a half; Rutherford began plucking at 
his sleeve and muttering in a stage whisper about "another 
five minutes". Blandly, patiently, determined not to leave 
a qualification unsaid, Bohr went past the two hours; 
Rutherford was beginning to trumpet about "bringing 
the lecture to a close". Soon they were both on their feet 
at once. 

Throughout the twenties and thirties, the quantum 
physics seemed as exciting as the experiments of the 
Rutherford school. At times it seemed more so. Looking 
at young Paul Dirac, in his middle twenties, pale and 
black-moustached like the bridegroom in an Italian wed 
ding photograph, walking with his arms behind him along 
the Backs, people wondered if he had not written down 
the fundamental laws of physics and chemistry for ever. 
Thirty years later, the revolution in theory still seems 
wonderful, but not quite so final as it did then. At the 
time, it was part, and in some ways the most dramatic 
part, of the general air of intellectual triumph which 
spread, of course, much farther than physics - it touched 
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almost all natural science. In physics the triumph was 
clearest and most dramatic, that was all. 

Thus the climate in which English scientists went 
about their work was crammed full of confidence, socially 
well-intentioned and, in a serious working sense, inter 
national, But coming upon them was the distress of the 
thirties, the emergence of National Socialism, and the 
prospect of a war. 

People outside the scientific world got the impression 
that, as soon as the trouble broke, the scientists moved to 
the Left as one man. That is not true, and yet the im 
pression is not wholly false. More unanimously than any 
other intellectual group, the scientists were anti-Nazi. 
There were none of the ambiguous relations with Fascism 
into which Yeats and T. S. Eliot found themselves 
entering, none of those uncapitalized references to "the 
jew". Rutherford and his contemporaries mostly voted 
Conservative, but they regarded that kind of utterance as 
intellectually and morally contemptible. In fact, the liter 
ary neo~classics, the "men of 1914", made scientists think 
all the worse of the aesthetic world; in some ways, unfairly 
so. The social attitudes of Pound, Lewis and T. E. Hulme 
are not, of course, representative of all artists, Theirimport- 
ance is symbolic, not statistical. This was a moral debase 
ment the scientists did not know; many of them have not 
forgotten, and it has widened the gap between the cultures. 

In his political attitudes, Rutherford was typical of a 
large fraction of scientists. He welcomed the Jewish 
refugees and put himself out for them; he presumably 
went on voting Conservative but was getting restive and 
sympathetic to the Churchill wing. He did not dislike 
Russia nearly as much as a non-scientific Conservative 
would have done. Like all scientists, conservative or 
radical, he had, almost without thinking what it meant, 
the future in his bones. In all those ways the respectable 
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older scientists felt and acted with him. Some of them were 
already active in preparing for war, such as Tizard, per 
haps the ablest scientist who ever devoted himself to 
military affairs; more than any other man he was respon 
sible for the scientific thinking which lay behind the 
Battle of Britain. 

But an overwhelming majority of the younger scientists 
had committed themselves to the Left. This was partly 
due to the social crisis; it was partly that science itself, in 
its new triumphant phase, was working inside young 
men s minds. Like their seniors, the young scientists also 
had the future in their bones. Unlike their seniors, they 
found it natural to look for a political correlative. By the 
mid- thirties it was very rare to find a physicist under forty 
whose sympathies were not on the Left. 

This process of political crystallization had begun years 
before, when the leaders of the young radical scientists 
had already emerged: J. D. Bernal, Blackett, J. B* S. 
Haldane. All three were men of tough character and 
immense intellectual ability. The two Communists, Bernal 
and Haldane, suffered from the vagaries of the party line 
and were as late as 1935 leading a pacifist movement 
among scientists which they shortly after put into reverse. 
Nevertheless, Bernal, through charm, courage, and more 
learning than anyone else in England, became the most 
powerful intellectual force on the extreme Left; more than 
anyone else, he made Communism intellectually respect 
able. It was, however, rare for scientists, even the most 
radical, to enter the party. For most of them, Blackett - 
firmly planted on the Left but not a Communist, and a 
scientist of much greater achievement than Bemal or 
Haldane - was the chosen symbol. In fact, he spoke for 
the younger generation of scientists in the thirties very 
much as Rutherford spoke for the older. 

My guess is that if one had taken a poll of the two 
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hundred brightest physicists under the age of forty in 
1 9365 about five would have been Communists, ten fellow- 
travellers, fifty somewhere near the Blackett position, a 
hundred passively sympathetic to the Left. The rest would 
have been politically null, with perhaps five (or possibly 
six) oddities on the Right. 

Of those two hundred, a number have since occupied 
positions of eminence. It is interesting that none of them 
has drastically altered his political judgment. There has 
just been a slight stagger, a pace and a half to the Right, 
no more. The scientists who got under the shadow of the 
Communist party have come out but have stayed (like 
Haldane) on the extreme Left, A few who were vaguely 
Left in the thirties would now be vaguely sympathetic to 
R. A. Butler. The changes have not been any more 
dramatic than that. There have not been any renunciations 
or swings to religious faith, such as a number of writers 
of the same age, once left wing, have gone in for. The 
scientists radicalism had deeper roots. 

Before Rutherford s death, a number of the younger 
scientists were already preparing for the war. Blackett, as 
usual giving them the lead, had been getting himself used 
to military problems for some years before. He had been 
put on the Air Defence Council by Tizard, who wanted 
talent regardless of politics and who was a specially good 
judge of talent when it came his way. It was for such 
reasons - and because England had just gone through its 
greatest age of physics - that the English scientists were 
by and large more effective than those of any other country 
throughout the war with Hitler. 

That was one of the legacies of the age of Rutherford. 
The other legacy was that, after the war, some of the same 
scientists took Britain into the atomic age and got her a 
standing there which will retain her for a time as a major 
power, if anything can. 
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